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THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


The financial side of any great undertaking is, to prac- 
tical folk, a matter of special interest and paramount 
importance. Not less in the establishing of a university 
than in the building of a railway, their chief concern is 
the exhibit of financial resources. They may be well 
aware of the obvious fact that a university does not con- 
sist of lands and buildings and such other things as 
money can purchase, but of learned professors and eager 
students. They may in nowise need to be reminded that 
money cannot make brains, or create learning, or awaken 
the lofty enthusiasm which spurs to noble results. But 
they know also that learned professors and eager students 
need, like other people, to be supported. They know 
that professional teaching is brain-work of the very highest 
order, calling, in this practical world of ours, for pro- 
portionate remuneration. They know that, in this age of 
numberless books and endless research, zeal for learning 
is almost powerless without educational appliances in- 
volving greater and greater expense as the grade of 
education is higher. Ina word, they know that a uni- 
versity means the investment of a very large amount of 
money. 
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It is therefore not surprising that, from the time when 
the establishment of the Catholic University of America 
was first discussed, the financial aspect of the question 
has alwaysbeen specially insisted on. In 1866 the Bishops 
of the United States, assembled in the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, expressed, in these words, their de- 
sire for such a university : 

‘Would that it were in our power to have in this 
country a great central college or university (collegium 
unum maximum, sive Universitatem) which should com- 
bine in itself the advantages of all home and foreign 
colleges ; that is to say, in which all arts and sciences, 
sacred or profane, should be taught’’ (Tit. ix., ch. iii). 

But because the financial means were then evidently 
not attainable, the Council had to be content with utter- 
ing the wish, asserting the need, and holding up the great 
idea as a work for a more fortunate future. 

In 1884, all the Bishops of the country were once more 
together, in the Third Plenary Council. During the in- 
tervening eighteen years the country had grown immensely 
in population, in wealth, and in influence among the 
nations. The Catholic Church had more than kept pace 
with the general advance. Many things had thus grown 
practicable which before were impossible ; many things 
advisable, or even imperatively necessary, which before 
could be done without. A general advance all along the 
line of Christian education was recognized to be the chief 
need of the time. The question naturally arose whether 
this involved the establishment of the long contemplated 
university. Among a body of men so well acquainted 
with the needs, the dangers, the requirements of the age, 
and the Church’s duty in regard to them, there could not 
be much difference of opinion as to the desirableness, 
the opportuneness, the need of such an institution. All 
could see what an honor it would be to the Church, what 
a power for the truth, what a bulwark against the en- 
croachments of error upon the intellect of the age. But 
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there stood up the same ominous question: Have we or 
can we hope to get the large financial means which this 
involves, and especially in view of the means required for 
the necessary development of primary and secondary 
education, to which we are already committed? The 
bishops appreciated fully and keenly the import of this 
question. Providence was pleased to furnish the key to 
its solution in Miss Caldwell’s offer of $300,000 for the 
starting of the work. After carefully weighing what the 
acceptance of the offer involved, they accepted it; and 
thus Miss Caldwell became the foundress of the Univer- 
sity. But knowing well that Miss Caldwell’s gift, nobly 
generous though it was, formed but a small fraction of 
the amount demanded by such an undertaking, the 
Council, after decreeing the establishment of the Univer- 
sity, goes on to say: 

‘‘But in order that the undertaking may the more 
speedily and safely be brought to a happy issue, let not 
the Bishops grow weary (ne pigeat Episcopos) of exhort- 
ing and entreating the chief personages of their dioceses, 
whether in the ranks of the clergy or of the laity, who 
possess wealth and are animated with zeal for the Church’s 
welfare, that following the example given by the Bishops 
themselves and others, they may gladly consecrate some 
part of their means to a work so full of advantage to the 
Church and of utility to the people’’ (Tit. v., cap. ili). 

Ten years later our Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII., ad- 
dresses his Encyclical Letter to the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the United States, the most solemn papal docu- 
ment yet addressed to the Church in this country. First 
among the means on which he counts for the welfare of 
religion in the United States he mentions the University 
established by his apostolic authority in the Capital City 
of the country. For more than five years he has been 
watching with paternal interest the growth of the mustard- 
seed planted by his hand. He expresses his satisfaction 
with the results already attained in so short a time and 
amid difficulties of so many kinds. But helooks forward 
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with yearning to the far richer fruits of success which the 
future holds in store. These he would fain hasten, that 
our country might be blessed with a speedy abundance of 
the fruits of Christian learning. But this, he well knows, 
depends on one condition especially, namely, a speedy 
supply of abundant financial means. Hence his appeal 
to the generosity of our people: 

‘* Nor is it long since we were apprised that, thanks to 
the liberality of a pious priest, a new building had been 
constructed, in which young men, as well cleric as lay, are 
to receive instruction in the natural sciences and in lite- 
rature. From our knowledge of the American character 
we are fully confident that the example set by this noble 
man will incite others of your citizens to imitate him; 
they will not fail to realize that liberality exercised to- 
wards so great an object will be repaid by the very greatest 
advantage to the public.’’ 

From first to last, therefore, all have been unanimous 
in recognizing and declaring that to undertake the estab- 
lishment of a university was to undertake a very great 
financial responsibility. Now, among our Catholic people 
there may, nevertheless, be some persons to whom the 
reason of this is not plain. Quitea number may view the 
matter as a good old gentleman did who said to me once: 
‘‘ Why need the running of a university entail so much 
expense? Ought not a well-managed university, like a 
well-managed school or college or business house, to be a 
self-supporting and even a paying institution?’’ In an- 
swer to such honest inquiries, it may be well to say briefly 
why ‘‘the running’’ of a university need be so expensive, 
why the case is totally different from the managing of a 
school, a college, or a business house. 

Every well-managed business ought to pay; for the 
fundamental calculation of any sensibly-organized busi- 
ness is that the receipts should be more than large enough 
to cover all outlay. A well-organized pay-school ought 
to pay. The parish clergy of the country can certify how 
hard it is, in most places how impossible it would be, to 
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make a school self-supporting, or even to start it on a pay 
basis at all. The chief reason of this is that the public 
schools are supported by the public purse, whence many 
Catholic parents have drawn the mistaken conclusion that 
all schools ought to be supported in like manner. Still 
there are Catholic parents who believe that itis the honor 
and the happiness as well as the duty of parents to pay 
for the education of their children, and so, within the 
Church as well as outside it, there are pay-schools enough 
to demonstrate that they can be fully self-supporting. 
For here again the calculation is easy: the equipment is 
simple; the expenses are not large; the receipts can easily 
be quite equal to the outlay. 

In a college, the case is more difficult. The teachers 
are more numerous in proportion to the number of the 
scholars, and command larger salaries than school teachers. 
The necessary expenditures for grounds, buildings, libra- 
ries, and laboratories are much greater. The students’ 
fees indeed are larger than in schools; but experience 
shows that it is much more difficult to keep the total of 
expenditures within the total of receipts. Some of our 
colleges have indeed done it, and it is greatly to the honor 
of the devoted men who, at the cost of untold difficulties. 
and privations, have, with little outside help, laid the 
foundations and built up the fortunes of institutions of 
which the Church is justly proud. Yet we hear on all 
sides their cry of lamentation and appeal. They tell us, 
and there is every reason to believe their statement true, 
that it is impossible to bring a college up to the level of 
modern educational requirements without endowments. 
They bewail the necessity of depending on students’ fees, 
of being thus forced to compete with other institutions in 
the hunt for students, nay, forced even to keep their 
standard of admission at a level so low as to compare 
very unfavorably with many non-Catholic institutions 
whose eyes are upon us. We notice with exceeding 
pleasure a determined effort on the part of some of our 
colleges to escape from this reproach by elevating the 
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‘standard of age and increasing the other requirements for 
admission. It is a movein the right direction. It isem- 
phasizing the distinction which ought to exist clearly and 
strongly between themere schooland thecollege. Weshall 
rejoice to see the movement extend all along the line of 
our colleges. But we sympathize with them in the diffi- 
culties attending the step, the difficulty of renouncing 
the fees thus excluded, and of managing without them. 
We wish them all success in their appeal for endowments, 
which alone will make the effort entirely practicable. 

But when it comes to the organization of a university 
properly so called, then no one at all acquainted with 
what the enterprise means dreams for a moment that it 
can be built up and supported by students’ fees ; that it 
can be in any way self-sustaining. All appliances are 
more costly ; all salaries are higher. A true university 
means an assemblage of the very best brains in the land 
engaged in a work of the supremest importance. That 
such men should not be paid in a manner worthy of their 
ability and of the importance of their work would be un- 
reasonable and impracticable. All honor to the learned 
monks of old; all honor to the learned men in the various 
religious orders. But experience has abundantly shown 
that all the work of higher education demanded by our 
age cannot possibly be done by monks or by religious 
orders ; and to all men not consecrated to a work by the 
vow of voluntary poverty must be applied the Gospel 
maxim: ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 

Even in the days when the universities were manned 
by the monks, it never occurred to them that the fees of 
the students could suffice for the equipment and support 
of theinstitutions. History is eloquent, and deservedly 
so, in its praise of the kings and queens and worthies of 
all degrees who immortalized their names by connecting 
them with the university institutions which they endowed. 
In those days, as in ours, if university students had to 
support the universities, then the fee to be demanded of 
them would be such that to have the advantages of 
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university education would be the privilege only of the 
sons of billionaires ; the masses would be totally cut off 
from them. But this would be subversive of all the util- 
ities aimed at by universities. The aim of universities is 
to train those who are to be the leaders of public thought 
and action. Now the times are, fortunately, gone when 
wealth was considered to have the monopoly of brains. 
Facts have shown that they who have the best faculties 
for acquiring the highest learning and using it to most 
effect are usually burdened with but slender purses. Fat 
purses too often breed fat indolent brains. They whoare 
to climb high are usually light of belongings. Hence the 
endowment of universities has always been considered 
as a matter of course. And the laudable aim of public- 
spirited men is that the endowments of the universities 
should be made so complete that no deserving aspirant to 
the fullest and highest learning should ever be debarred 
from its attainment through lack of pecuniary means. It 
is recognized that fees must be charged, lest even the fool- 
ish should seem justified in supposing that learning is of 
no value; but it is also recognized that practically the re- 
quirement of fees should be so minimized by free scholar- 
ships and other such methods, that the poor man’s son 
can have just as good a chance in the noble strife for in- 
tellectual superiority and for all the success and pre- 
eminence in life which this implies, as the son of the rich 
man has. This is the best antidote to communism and 
anarchism, and all the forms of social discontent which 
seethe and ferment for the world’s mischief. The more 
we place equally within the reach of all the very best ad- 
vantages which give success in life, the more we take 
away all reason for complaint, disarm violence, and make 
the foundations of society impregnable. 

Hence the lofty wisdom of the immense sums invested 
in the endowment of the universities throughout the land. 
No one is envious of Harvard, with well-nigh a million 
of dollars to spend annually in its great work. No one 
finds fault with the many millions invested within a few 
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years for the support of Johns Hopkins, of Stanford, of 
Chicago universities. Noonequestions the wisdom of the 
various States in voting large annual sums to their uni- 
versities or endowing them with magnificent appropria- 
tionsof publiclands. Andall this tells us what we have un- 
dertaken, if wereally mean seriously what we said we meant 
when we promised our country and the whole world that 
we were going to establish a National Catholic Univer- 
sity, and that we were going to make it worthy both of 
the nation and of the old Church, the mother of the his- 
toric universities which are the glory of the old world. 

Miss Caldwell, therefore, acted very wisely in stipu- 
lating that only two-thirds of her gift should be expended 
in the purchase of the ground and the erection of the first 
building, and that the remaining $100,000 should be in- 
vested for the permanent endowment of two professor- 
ships. This was accordingly done, and the Shakespeare 
Caldwell Chair of Dogmatic Theology and the Elizabeth 
Breckinridge Caldwell Chair of Philosophy are perennial 
monuments to her father and mother. 

Her sister, the Baronness von Zedtwitz, recognizing 
the need of additional sums for the completion of the first 
buildings, generously gave $50,000 for the erection and 
furnishing of the Divinity Chapel. Thisstructure, greatly 
admired by all visitors, at present gives accommodation 
in its crypt, or lower floor, to the Divinity Library. 
When this shall have been transferred to its permanent 
quarters in the wing which must shortly be added to the 
Hall of Divinity, then the crypt will revert to the use for 
which it was originally intended, and will contain thir- 
teen altars, corresponding to the thirteen in the chapel 
above. The need of this improvement makes itself already 
felt, as nearly all the students in the Faculty of Theology 
are priests, who begin each day by the offering up of the 
Holy Sacrifice; many altars are, therefore, a blessed and 
happy necessity. This part of the work naturally at- 
tracts the generosity of many pious souls, and a Chapel 
Fund Association has been formed, whose members con- 
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tribute $10 a year, or more, to defray the current expenses 
of the chapel, which are necessarily considerable, to form 
by degrees a fund forits permanent endowment, and even, 
possibly, to erect the future University Chapel or Church, 
which will be for the accommodation of all the students 
and professors of the University, lay as well as clerical. 

The example of Miss Caldwell in endowing professional 
chairs as monuments to her parents found generous imi- 
tators. The Misses Andrews in like manner erected a 
monument to their honored father, Dr. Thomas Francis 
Andrews, of Virginia, by endowing the Andrews Chair of 
Biblical Archeology. 

The Misses Drexel, of Philadelphia, forever associated 
the venerated name of their father with the University, by 
endowing the Francis A. Drexel Chair of Moral Theology. 

The late lamented Mr. Eugene Kelly, of New York, who 
had been appointed by the Third Plenary Council a mem- 
ber of the Board of Charter Trustees, and had by them 
been chosen as first treasurer, had promised a donation of 
$50,000. But with the judiciousness which characterized 
all his career, he had made his subscription conditional 
on the raising of $400,000 from other quarters; and he did 
not hesitate to acknowledge afterwards that he had little 
expectation that he would ever have to pay it, as the un- 
dertaking seemed to him at first impracticable. But by the 
time that the corner-stone was laid the veteran financier 
clearly saw that the success of the University was certain, 
and that nowhere else could an investment be so safely 
made by anyone desiring to put his money where it would 
do the most good in thelines of God’s work. So he with- 
drew all conditions and made his gift $100,000, adding 
his wife’s name to his own. With characteristic mod- 
esty he asked no recognition ; but the authorities of the 
University could not permit such generosity to pass with- 
out due honor, and so they invested his donation as per- 
petual endowment of the Eugene Kelly Chair of Eccle- 
siastical History, and the Margaret Hughes Kelly Chair 
of Holy Scripture. 
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At San José, California, lived the Hon. Myles P. 
O’Connor, honored and loved by all his fellow-citizens as 
the soul of public-spirited generosity and as the leading 
champion of law and order, for over forty years, on the 
bench and in the State Senate. In his own quiet, un- 
ostentatious way, and quite unsolicited, he handed in his 
contribution of $50,000, and so became the founder of the 
O’Connor Chair of Canon Law. Whenhis admirable wife 
heard later on that certain generous souls were subscribing 
$10,000 each to make up the endowment of the Faculty 
of Philosophy, she was among the first to put down her 
name for the amount. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, in reply to her 
husband’s playful protest, *‘I’ll do it if I have to sell my 
diamonds. And,’’ she added, ‘‘remember, Bishop, this 
isn’t all we hope todo for the University.’’ May God 
abundantly bless their big generous hearts. 

I had known for years Mr. Patrick Quinn, of Phila- 
delphia. In his capacity as treasurer of the Immi- 
grants’ Savings Bank of that city he was universally 
honored as the soul of integrity. But it was known that 
he was a man of limited means, for his hand was ever 
giving, as some would say prodigally, toevery good work. 
One day, to my amazement, he said to me: ‘‘ Bishop, I 
have been thinking over this matter of the University, 
and I am convinced that it is the noblest work the Church 
has yet undertaken in America. I want to havea hand 
in it. Draw on me for $20,000.’ Inhis will he made the 
University residuary legatee of his modest fortune. This 
brought his contribution to about $60,000. Unasked by 
him, the University has immortalized his noble-hearted 
generosity by linking his name forever with the Quinn 
Chair of Ecclesiastical History. 

At the approach of the centenary of Father Mathew, 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America deter- 
mined to erect a centennial monument to the Apostle of 
Temperance, and resolved that the most fitting and honor- 
able monument would be the endowment of a chair in the 
University. The full realization of the project was hin- 
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dered by the supervening hard times. Only one-half of 
the promised $50,000 was raised ; but, even with this half 
endowment, the University has given the name of the 
Apostle of Temperance to the Father Mathew Chair of 
Psychology, and, in recognition of the act of the Temper- 
ance Union, has promised that two of the public lectures 
shall, each year till the next centennial of Father Mathew, 
treat of the work and the principles to which his life was 
consecrated. 

Other friends of the University showed their interest 
by the endowment of scholarships, the fund for each being 
$5,000. The Messrs. Benziger Brothers, of New York, 
endowed a scholarship for the benefit of the Archdiocese 
of New York. The same was done by the Duke de Lou- 
bat, who, besides, donated to the University the magnifi- 
cent statue of Leo XIII., which is the admiration of all 
visitors, although so inadequately located in the Divinity 
Prayer Hall, awaiting its permanent place in the future 
Hall of Graduations, when the means of the University 
will permit its erection. The Duke has also arranged 
that the University shall regularly receive the prize essays 
published by various learned societies throughout the 
world in virtue of endowments made by him. 

Three scholarships have been founded for the Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore, by Rev. Dwight E. Lyman, Mr. Michael 
Jenkins, and Miss Emily Harper; one for the Diocese of 
Alton, by Mr. Charles L. Routt; one for the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh, by Rev. W.A.Nolan. Miss Harper’s scholar- 
ship, however, has been left at the disposal of the Uni- 
versity, a very useful provision which gives us the hap- 
piness of receiving a deserving student without charge. 

Scholarships are not directly a financial help toward 
the establishment of the University, as the benefit goes 
not to the University, but to the dioceses thus exempted 
from paying for the support of their students. But they 
facilitate the sending and admission of students, thus 
promoting the very end for which the University exists. 


Hence they are a benefaction of the most welcome char- 
acter. 
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While these various endowments were being gradually 
accumulated, smaller contributions came in, during the 
first three years, in sufficient amount to get the work into 
shape and round out its details. The sum paid for the 
grounds and for the erection of the first structures was 
somewhat more than the entire amount of Miss Caldwell’s 
gift. Hence the $100,000 reserved by her for the endow- 
ment of two chairs had to be made up elsewhere. Be- 
sides, the grounds had to be reclaimed from the wildness 
into which they had run; five more acres had to be pur- 
chased, in addition to the original sixty-five acres, and 
we found to our cost that the establishment of the Uni- 
versity had raised all property around us to the price of 
city lots; the immense Hall of Divinity had to be fur- 
nished throughout from top to bottom, class-rooms, lecture- 
hall, refectories, recreation halls, studies and bed-rooms 
for professors and students,—in a word, the entire scho- 
lastic and household equipment had to be provided. <A 
suitable library had to be gathered, a manifestly essential 
requirement in the University, and one involving great 
difficulty and large expense ; and one of our chief sources 
of pride and thankfulness to-day is our library, number- 
ing already nearly 15,000 volumes, besides the 10,000 vol- 
umes more in the private libraries throughout the house. 
And yet all this is still far from sufficient. A library 
fund, supplying a considerable income for annual addi- 
tions to the library, is a crying necessity. 

Moreover, no provision exists for the salaries of the 
Rector, the Vice-Rector, the Sulpitian Fathers, one of 
whom is president of the Divinity College and the other 
Librarian, nor for the Professor of English Literature and 
the Professor of Elocution, branches of instruction of 
paramount importance. Hence, in addition to the $460,- 
000 already invested for the endowments above mentioned, 
there would need to be a General Fund of at least $200,- 
000, to meet these and other current expenses. It was 
this fact that gave origin to the Divinity Fund Associa- 
tion and the University Fund Association, the former 
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from the ranks of the clergy, the latter from the laity, 
each associate giving $100 annually during ten years or 
during life, subject, of course, to providential contingen- 
cies, for the completion and current expenses of the De- 
partment of Divinity, and to start the organization of the 
Department for the laity. Each of these associations is 
meant to number one hundred members; but they grow 
with the slowness befitting. great works, and there is still 
room in the ranks of both. 

When it became manifest that the Faculty of Divinity 
was thus solidly on its feet, the Board of Directors, who 
meet annually, and who, in the name of all the Bishops 
of the United States, regulate every detail of the Univer- 
sity’s work, decreed that practical steps should be taken 
towards opening the University to lay students, and bring- 
ing the institution to the full university organization con- 
templated by the two Plenary Councils. 

Again, as in the first inception of the project, Provi- 
dence opened the way and overcame the first difficulties 
by the unexpected appearance of a special agent of the 
Divine bounty. The agent of Providence in this case 
was a venerable priest, the Rev. James McMahon, 
for over forty years a pastor in the city of New York. 
By the advance in the value of real estate during that 
long period, his modest patrimonial fortune had grown 
to nearly $400,000. When he judged that the time had 
come for him to retire from the labors of the parochial 
ministry, he offered his fortune to the University, 
modestly asking in return only the happiness of a con- 
genial home in the University for his declining age. 
He has been with us for over three years, not only our 
edification in priestly virtues but our spur in scholarly 
research and accuracy. The amounts thus far realized 
from his magnificent gift by sales and mortgages have 
been expended in the erection of the McMahon Hall of 
Philosophy. This is to be the central academic structure, 
the main feature in the entire group of eight or nine uni- 
versity buildings which will eventually be clustered 
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around it. Hence it is a really splendid edifice, and will 
stand for ages a worthy monument to the enlightened 
munificence of this noble priest, to whom our Holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIII., has, besides, paid the rare honor of spe- 
cially mentioning his admirable deed in his recent Ency- 
clical Letter, and holding it up not only for the admira- 
tion but for the imitation of generous hearts throughout 
the land. He has, moreover, shown his love for the Uni- 
versity by ranking its venerable benefactor among the 
prelates of his household. 

The entire proceeds of Monsignor McMahon’s gift are, 
according to his expressed wish, to be expended on the 
buildings and grounds. There remains the weighty task 
of procuring the endowments for all the professorships of 
the new faculties. Here, again, Providence has come to 
our aid so signally as to inspire us with courage in facing 
the formidable task. Mrs. Celinda Whiteford, of Balti- 
more, who died in June of last year, left to the University 
$50,000, to endow the James Whiteford Chair of Law, in 
honor of her deceased husband. And, on the 15th of Jan- 
uary of this year, Mr. Joseph Banigan, of Providence, 
R. I., crowned the solemnities of the dedication of a 
working-girls’ home, erected in that city through his mu- 
nificence, by handing to the Rector of the University his 
check for $50,000, for the endowment of the Joseph Bani- 
gan Chair of Political Economy. 

Two chairs are, therefore, already endowed in the Fac- 
ulty of the Social Sciences. But a glance at the prospec- 
tus of the future courses, published elsewhere in this 
number of the BULLETIN, shows that at least two more 
chairs will have to be endowed in that faculty from the 
very beginning, besides the special lectureships required 
by its studies. 

In the Faculty of Philosophy, including the physical 
and biological sciences and letters, a slight examination 
of the programme of courses makes it clear that at least 
twelve professorships will have to be filled from the very 
start, and that start is to be made, please God, on the 
first of next October. 
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A friend asked me: ‘‘How much will be needed for 
the endowment of the new faculties?’ ‘‘ Look,’’ said I, 
‘‘at the many millions needed for the endowment of this 
and that university in other parts of the country and see 
if one million would not be a very modest sum for us to 
need.’’ My friend agreed that it was, and offered to be 
one of one hundred to give $10,000 each to make up the 
million. A few others have already subscribed that sum ; 
some have promised $5,000, some $2,500, while two or three 
have declared their intention to imitate the example of 
Mrs. Whiteford and Mr. Banigan, and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians have generously undertaken to endow a 
Chair of Gaelic Language and Literature. 

Ican truly say, however, that, owing to the financial dis- 
tress and industrial depression which has of late weighed so 
heavily on the whole country, almost no effort has been made 
for the past three yearsto gather infunds. We have been 
content with ‘‘ planting seed,’’ leaving the harvest to a 
more prosperous future. We could not reasonably hope 
that the full list of endowments would be made up be- 
tween now and next October; but there is abundant reason 
to be quite confident that, as the tide of smaller contribu- 
tions kept the work afloat during the first years of its 
existence, while the endowments were slowly accumulat- 
ing, so they will suffice to tide the new faculties over the 
difficulties of their inception, and that, within three or 
four years, the three faculties then organized will be 
solidly placed on a permanent footing. To lead up to 
this, a large increase in the membership of the Divinity 
Fund Association and the University Fund Association is 
greatly to be desired, and is very earnestly asked. I 
need not dwell on the heavy expenses now imminent for 
equipping the physical, chemical, biological, and botan- 
ical laboratories, and for providing the working libraries 
for all these branches and for the various departments in 
the Schools of the Social Sciences and of Letters. These 
absolutely necessary expenditures will occur at once to 


any one at all acquainted with therequirements of modern 
2cu 
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university work. Such an array of facts speak more elo- 
quently than any amount of pleading to the friends of the 
great work, to all who have a heart responsive to the 
appeal of the Vicar of Christ, and must convince them 
that they need to be up and doing—doing generously, 
doing nobly, doing quickly. 

I must, on the present occasion, be content with barely 
mentioning another class of endownments, which are so 
intimately connected with the very inmost life of the 
University and with the attainment of its best results, 
that an adequate treatment of the subject must be re- 
served fora future occasion. I mean the endowment of 
fellowships. These endowments, bringing in twice or 
three times the revenue of a scholarship, are meant as 
helps, and even inducements, to students of exceptional 
ability to push on their studies and researches beyond the 
limit of student days, and to avail themselves of every 
facility for becoming truly learned men. It is by this 
method that the best professors of the future are formed 
in every great university. On it must chiefly depend the 
realization of the highest hopes which inspired the estab- 
lishment of the Catholic University of America. We 
shall have much to say about it on future occasions. 
Enough has been said, I trust, in this brief sketch of our 
financial history, to show how firmly the foundations 
have been laid, and how much must be done to push on 
the superstructure. 

Joun J. KEANE. 
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Whoever takes up a modern work of any importance 
on philosophy, may reasonably expect to find in its pref- 
ace some allusion to the fact that speculations of the sort 
are supposed to be out of fashion. Such remarks are not 
thrown out by way of apology; much less can they be 
considered as a peace-offering designed to placate the 
tutelary deities of ‘‘science.’’ They would seem rather 
to indicate that the writer is fully aware of the anti-meta- 
physical views entertained in certain quarters, and that 
he, nevertheless, feeling hisown position to be the stronger, 
is ready to meet criticism squarely and to abide by the 
consequences. 

In some cases, it is true, the author can disarm oppo- 
sition by pointing to the work he has done within the 
limits of empirical research. Whether people agree with 
his philosophy or not, they must confess that he has a 
practical knowledge of scientific data, and consequently 
that the foundation on which he builds is solid. In other 
vases, criticism is forestalled by a simple distinction 
between ‘‘good’’ metaphysics and ‘‘bad’’ metaphysics, 
the former based upon experience, the latter wrought 
by @ priori construction from the vapors of the mind. 
Occasionally, however, our philosopher takes the ag- 
gressive and turns the tables upon the enemy. ‘‘The 
fashion of denouncing the study of metaphysics, or of 
the theory of knowledge or, indeed, of any group of the 
profounder philosophical problems, is more the scholastic 
‘fad’ of blasé minds, or the refuge of weak and selfish 
spirits, than the result of any genuine lack of interest on 
the part of the multitude of thinkers in the earnest dis- 
cussion of these problems.’’! 

Emphatic as this statement is and carrying with it the 
weight of authority, it does not do away with the fact 


1Ladd, Philosophy of Mind. New —" pref. 
105 
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that to a large number of intelligent persons metaphysics 
is distasteful, while, within a somewhat narrower circle, 
philoséphy is regarded as a drag upon science or even as 
a hindrance to its progress. The disciples, for instance, 
of Comte would be slow to confess themselves ‘‘weak and 
selfish spirits,’’ and agnostics in general prefer to think 
that they alone have arrived by earnest discussion at the 
only attainable solution of ultimate problems. There is, 
no doubt, some reason for this attitude. It is not alone 
that science by its rapid advance, its happy spirit of dar- 
ing and its ever-increasing application in practical life, 
holds out attractions in comparison with which the claims 
of philosophy seem dull; but it is that philosophy it- 
self, in its modern phases, has taken a rather awkward 
position. While it decried as ‘‘scholastic’’ the meta- 
physics of the past, it devised systems whose formulas 
were no less abstruse than those of the Schoolmen and 
Peripatetics. Nor did it, active as it was in pulling down 
and destroying, offer any more satisfactory basis on which 
science might rest, or any more comprehensive view of the 
reality which science studies piecemeal. As the latter, 
inspired by its own success, came to feel a greater con- 
fidence in its self-sufficiency, its advocates naturally felt 
less need of philosophy and especially of metaphysics. 
Happily, in the last third of this century, a reaction 
has set in—on the part of philosophers who have an in- 
telligent sympathy for the aims of science and a proper 
appreciation of its achievements. It is certain that such 
writers will become more numerous in proportion as the 
respective claims of science and of philosophy are more 
thoroughly understood and more equably adjusted. Nor 
can the effect of their publications upon the minds of 
younger thinkers be doubtful. For when it is seen that 
men who are acknowledged as masters in science must 
nevertheless have recourse to metaphysics in the long run, 
the prejudice against the latter will, of necessity, vanish. 
It seems to me, however, that this desirable result may 
and should be hastened by other means. Though years 
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of reading and reflection are necessary before one can con- 
struct. a satisfactory Theory of Things, the first step in 
this direction may be taken at the beginning of one’s phil- 
osophical studies. Or rather, to speak more justly, if 
philosophy be the work of a life-time, one cannot begin 
too early to get clear notions of the relations between phi- 
losophy and science. 

We need not, of course, expect these relations to be 
understood, or even to be studied, by those whose educa- 
tion is still imperfect. The proper scope of the college is 
to develop the boy’s faculties and to furnish him with the 
instruments he will need in his subsequent research. This 
is an all-important task. To appreciate its importance is 
to realize the dignity and responsibility of the college pro- 
fessor, and to grasp the true relation that must exist be- 
tween college and university. The ideal graduate isa 
man whose powers have been stimulated and drilled, and 
who, moreover, has acquired such a thorough knowledge 
of the classics that he is prepared to take up at once the 
deeper investigations of philology, such a practical ac- 
quaintance with modern languages that he can handle with 
ease the literature of any subject, and such a familiarity 
with the principles of natural science that he is able to 
undertake persona! research in the laboratory of physics 
or chemistry or biology. The more fully this ideal is real- 
ized the more likely will the student pursue his work at 
the university with satisfaction to himself and with credit 
to his college. 

Without doubt the best philosophical training in 
Catholic institutions is that which is given to the students 
of our theological seminaries. This is especially the case 
with those seminaries which have been able to carry out 
the wishes of the Sovereign Pontiff by giving a two years’ 
course in philosophy. And where such studies are pre- 
ceded or accompanied by serious courses in natural science, 


there is every reason to suppose that the students per- 
ceive the bearing of scientific truths upon those of phi- 
losophy. What they are more likely to appreciate is the 
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connection between philosophy and theology—a point of 
view which is essential for the educated ecclesiastic. 
This, in fact, is the leading feature of the scholastic sys- 
tem, and will become, we may hope, such a dominant 
feature in our modern ecclesiastical training that every 
theologian will be ready, after the example of St. Thomas, 
to maintain his theological position by solid philosophi- 
cal reasoning. 

On the other hand, it is evident that for the semina- 
rian, philosophy is rather a means to an end than an end 
in itself. He does not, as a rule, become a specialist in 
logic, metaphysics or ethics. He has scarcely the time 
to give his dissertations on these subjects such a form that 
they may be welcome additions to our philosophical lite- 
rature. It is seldom that he hangs back, when his class 
has taken up theology, to make a more profound study of 
any of those problems which the first two seminary years 
have suggested to his mind. The reason is plain. He is 
preparing for the priesthood, that is to say, for a sacred 
ministry which demands of him a many-sided knowl- 
edge. To master the fundamental problems in Scripture, 
dogmatic and moral theology, canon law and history, he 
must turn every hour to profit. The more seriously he 
applies himself to these studies the more clearly must he 
realize that in each branch, especially as it is influenced 
by modern investigation, there are possibilities of research 
which might fill up a life-time, but at which he can merely 
glance in passing perspective. He will also perceive that 
at the end of each vista thus opened to his view, there 
looms up a philosophical problem, concerning, say, the 
origin and destiny of the soul, the possibility of knowing 
God, the beginnings and growth of life, of society, of re- 
ligion itself. .And he will see that each of these prob- 
lems, beside its intrinsic difficulties, is complicated by the 
findings of a progressive and aggressive science. So that 
it is only at the end of his course that he fully appreci- 
ates the value and bearing of those philosophical truths 
which he dutifully learned at the beginning. 
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In the university, the student who comes well prepared 
from college or seminary, continues his studies under 
new conditions. He is free, first of all, to choose a par- 
ticular line of work and devote to it not only the mental 
energy which his previous training has developed, but 
also the stock of information which he has gathered on 
correlated subjects. And with this sense of freedom 
there goes the consciousness of self-activity. For he is 
not merely there to conn a lesson or memorize a text, in 
order to repeat phonographically what others have thought 
and said, but rather to grapple with problems which are 
yet unsolved, and by personal research arrive at their 
solution. 

Again, though busied day by day with his specialty, 
the student can still find time to follow other courses. In 
fact, if he is doing his work intelligently and surveying 
all its bearings, he will find himself obliged to at least 
attend lectures on a variety of subjects. This, at any 
‘ate, is what happens in older and completely organized 
universities. Nothing need be said of the greedy feeling 
which rises in a young man’s mind when he glances for 
the first time at the lecture-list of Berlin or Leipzig ; nor 
of the cunning wherewith he makes out his daily schedule 
so as to seize as much as possible of this loose-lying in- 
tellectual wealth. Such a craving is a temptation of the 
spirit as against the flesh, and its gratification is checked 
either by the timely warning of an instructor, or, event- 
ually, by the physical strain which it entails. But within 
the limits of prudence, it is quite common to see students 
who are matriculated in one faculty attending lectures in 
another. Theologians can always be found in the class- 
room of philosophy, psychologists in the medical schools, 
students of law at the courses of history and sociology. 
The result is that at the end of six semesters, a man who 
has selected his studies judiciously, possesses not only the 
requisites for his degrees, but a large stock of outside in- 
formation and a broader culture than the mere specialist 
could obtain. 
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Beside this contact of the mind with various spheres 
of thought, there is the contact of mind with mind. 
Students are affected as well by their intercourse with 
each other as by the teaching to which they listen. In- 
deed, the exchange of views is apt to be freer between 
student and student than between student and professor. 
The discussions which are thus aroused are helpful in 
many ways. They oblige each disputant to a clear con- 
ception of his position and a precise expression of his 
views. They give point to criticism without lessening the 
respect which one man owes another. Above all, they 
check the tendency to narrowness, insomuch as they show 
that the same subject has manifold bearings and may be 
approached along widely different lines. False notions 
are thus corrected, the real force of difficulties is per- 
ceived, and either a ready answer is provided or a course 
of more thorough sifting is suggested, which determines 
the character of a man’s subsequent studies. 

By reason of these opportunities which it offers for 
personal research, extended knowledge and mutual assist- 
ance, the university is evidently the place for adjusting 
the relations which must subsist between various orders 
of truth. Its very name implies this; for whether it be 
called, in the language of the Middle Ages, a studium 
generale, or as the later phraseology has it, a wniversitas 
litterarum, it means a centre in which all branches of 
learning are gathered. Such a nominal unification, how- 
ever, is not sufficient for the purpose we are now consid- 
ering ; the university must be one in its structure, that is 
to say, in its organization. The same life must pulsate 
throughout the whole body, imparting energy to each 
portion and bringing all its various functions into rela- 
tion and harmony. An institution made up of disjecta 
membra, of schools that have no organic connection, may 
afford a certain amount of instruction and abundant facil- 
ities for research ; but it cannot do the proper work of a 
university. Hence, in France where the old universities 
were swept away by the Revolution and replaced, under 
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the Empire, by isolated ‘‘faculties,’’ higher education 
has suffered much, and not unfrequently has been identi- 
fied with professional training. In Germany, on the con- 
trary, which has retained substantially the medieval 
organization, we findan admirable combination of teaching 
and research, not only in large and richly endowed uni- 
versities like that of Berlin, but also in universities whose 
corps is small and whose means are limited. This differ- 
ence the French themselves have been the first to appre- 
ciate. Within a decade after the disasters of 1870, they 
had sent experts to make a thorough study of the German 
system, and the result is that they now seem inclined to 
revive the ancient organization. ! 

Germany has exerted a still stronger influence upon 
the formation of our American universities. As Prof. 
Butler says: ‘‘The three fundamental principles that the 
German universities have established and brilliantly illus- 
trated, Lehrfreiheit, Lernfreiheit, and the pursuit of 
science for its own sake, are fully recognized in the Amer- 
ican universities.’ ? 

It is true thatin point of completeness, but few of our 
higher educational institutions are on a level with those 
of Germany. Of the 134 ‘‘universities’’ in this country, 
only a small numbei have the four traditional faculties of 
Theology, Philosophy, Law and Medicine. At the same 
time it is significant that the faculty which is most 
thoroughly organized and to which the greatest impor- 
tance is attached, is that of philosophy. Here again, if 
only in an imperfect way, we find a trace of the German 
influence. Paulsen has shown very clearly that the phil- 
osophical faculty is the heart of the university, and Prof. 
Butler tells us that ‘‘it is as necessary in America as 
Paulsen describes it to be in Germany, to conserve the 
unity of the university about the historic faculty of phi- 


1See Société pour V Etude des Questions d’ Enseignement Supérieur, 1878-79. 


2In his introduction to The German Universities, Their Character and Historical 
Development, by Friedrich Paulsen, New York, 1895. This is a translation by Prof. 
Perry of Paulsen’s contribution to Die Deutschen Universitiiten, Berlin, 1893, a work 
prepared for the Chicago Exposition. 
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losophy as a centre.’? That this view is correct will 
readily appear when we consider the relations in which 
the other faculties stand to the faculty of philosophy. 
For this supplies the principles, the scientific ground- 
work, on which the rest must build if their instruction is 
to be solid. An intelligent study of medicine supposes 
an acquaintance with biology. Jurisprudence is rooted 
in ethics and sociology. And as Prof. Bouquillon has 
pointed out, every branch of theology has a peculiar con- 
nection with some branch of philosophy. ‘‘ Dogma can 
scarcely dispense with metaphysics ; Scripture must draw 
largely on philology ; moral questions get light from the 
social sciences, and canon law must take civil legislation 
into constant account.’’! 

Such connections may be called primary, insomuch as 
they bring the related sciences into direct contact. But, 
indirectly, they give rise to secondary connections by 
bringing together branches which might seem to be wholly 
independent. There are, for instance, many problems in 
moral theology which cannot be handled without the aid 
of psychology. But on consulting the latter science, the 
moralist finds that he must go farther and look up ques- 
tions in physiology, or perhaps even in physics. And 
while thus making the rounds of the school of philoso- 
phy, he necessarily encounters the students of law and of 
medicine, who, for their own special purposes, are seeking 
information at the same sources. Because these various 
sources of pure science are found in the school of phi- 
losophy, this naturally is the connecting link between all 
departments of the university. 

To properly perform its unifying function, the school 
of philosophy must itself be united. Division beyond 
what is absolutely required for orderly working, would be 
fatal. The multiplication of specialized branches makes 
it more and more difficult, as a matter of organization, to 
combine them in one school. The combination threatens 
to become unstable. And no doubt disintegration would 





1“ Theology in Universities,” in the BULLETIN for January, 1895. 
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soon result, if the main reason for specializing were to con- 
vert each isolated branch into a technical or professional 
school. But the real purpose of specialization is quite 
different. It is to make research more thorough and 
therefore more scientific, to make data more reliable and 
therefore more valuable additions to knowledge. Differ- 
entiation, then, does not mean that a given science is to 
cut away from the rest, any more than the physiological 
‘division of labor’’ implies that each organ is to act irre- 
spective of the whole body. The relative autonomy which 
may be necessary for any branch, is accorded not alone for 
the sake of that branch, but also for the common weal. 
So that, though individual workers, absorbed in their 
specialties, may become oblivious to the general interest, 
the faculty of philosophy as such is bound to keep this 
interest in view. Otherwise, it must surrender its claim 
to be the centre which unites the whole university. 
Integrity again supposes some bond or co-ordinating 
principle, the nature of which will depend upon the nature 
of the elements that are to be held together. <A forced or 
artificial compact can be neither real nor enduring. For- 
tunately, no such arrangement is necessary in order to 
unite the various branches comprised in the school of phi- 
losophy, since these are not independent growths but 
rather offshoots of what is called ‘‘ philosophy proper.’’ 
This genetic relation, indeed, might suffice to show in what 
department of the school unification is to be effected. But 
the matter becomes still clearer when we remember that 
each of the particular sciences is based upon assumptions, 
and, implicitly at least, applying principles that belong 
to philosophy. Nor is the obligation thus contracted any 
the less real because students of science seldom take 
the trouble to delve into these foundations. The very se- 
curity with which they employ such ideas as cause and 
effect and the constancy of law, is a tribute which they 
pay, unconsciously perhaps, to philosophic speculation. 
When, on the other hand, they seek the ultimate expres- 
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sions for the truths with which they have dealt empiri- 
cally, and attempt to bring their own generalizations into 
harmony with those which have been reached in other 
branches of science, they are obliged to quit their own 
particular sphere and rise to the higher plane of philoso- 
phy. As they ascend by the way of abstraction, they may 
lose sight of details on the lower levels; but their hori- 
zon widens and their view of reality expands. In either 
direction, therefore, in that of analysis or in that of syn- 
thesis, the scientist who looks beyond the fact in his 
hands must call philosophy to his aid. 

This central position of philosophy proper does not 
imply that it is independent of the particular sciences, or 
that it can dwell in a region apart, to which they must 
ascend, but from which it need not descend. If it is to be 
the bond of unity, it must receive while it gives, making 
allowance in its constructions for the advance of scientific 
thought. Asa matter of fact, such an interaction is the 
dominating feature of modern philosophy, or, at any rate, 
of its actual phase. The consequence is that within the 
domain of philosophy proper there goes on a certain spe- 
cialization, less centrifugal, it is true, than that which 
develops the particular sciences, and yet sufficient to give 
logic, psychology and ethics, a stronger individuality in 
method and treatment than they formerly possessed. For, 
thoroughly to sift the problems which any one of the 
philosophical branches presents, not merely a priori but 
also in view of their relations with empirical science, an 
amount of investigation and an expenditure of time are 
required that would once have sufficed to complete the 
course of philosophy. But investigation means produc- 
tion, and production, both by its available results and by 
its suggestive power, so enlarges the field of research that 
he who enters therein must needs become a specialist. 

Apart from theoretical implications, this tendency to 
specialization in philosophy proper, along with the actual 
and, as some think, overwrought specialization in the 
other sciences, has certain practical consequences which 
may be noted here. 
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Students who are matriculated in the school of phi- 
losophy belong, largely speaking, to one of two classes: 
those who devote themselves to philosophy proper, and 
those who take up some of the particular sciences. It is 
possible for the first class to go through their four years’ 
course without even setting foot inside of a laboratory. 
It is usual for the second class to take their degrees with- 
out having heard a lecture on philosophy. In both cases, 
excellent results may be obtained and dissertations pro- 
duced which possess a real value. But is this the best 
fruit of university training or the truest import of the 
Ph. D.? 

Considering the mutual bearings of philosophy and 
science, we are inclined to answer in the negative. So 
long as he remains on his speculative height, the student 
of philosophy cannot realize the import of empirical re- 
search. And so long as he is absorbed in the details of 
investigation, the student of physics or chemistry or bi- 
ology scarcely thinks of the ‘‘totality of knowledge.”’ 
Yet the one will inevitably have to answer the wider- 
reaching questions of science, while the other may, for 
aught we know, have a latent capacity for philosophy 
that ought to be encouraged and, without constraint, di- 
rected. Some means therefore should be adopted to meet 
these correlative needs, and to meet them in a more syste- 
matic way than is implied in the intercourse to which we 
have referred as a chief advantage of university life. 

The student of philosophy might supply what is want- 
ing to him by following certain courses in the scientific 
departments. It is even advisable for him to do so, if he 
finds that metaphysical abstraction is carrying him too 
far from concrete fact. But since each of the sciences, 
as such, is content to explain its own methods and enume- 
rate its own results, he will probably discover that his 
acquaintance with them only multiplies the data for 
which he must find a philosophical meaning, if it does 
not increase the difficulties of his synthetie task. 

Likewise, the student of science, by a strict economy 
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of time, could manage to pay philosophy some attention. 
In fact, it would be no hindrance to his research work if 
he got a thorough drilling at least in logic. It would 
teach him the value of the methods he employs, and 
oblige him to test more rigorously the outcome of his work. 
Yet, with the best logical training, he would find it hard 
to span the gap that separates his empirical facts from 
those abstract concepts in which speculative thought 
reaches its limit. 

Thus, on either side there is a difficulty which grows 
out of differences in the habitual mode of thinking. It 
is the difficulty that is felt when one uses a glass that is 
not properly focussed. To the philosopher whose visual 
field is as wide as reality itself, details are scarcely dis- 
cernible ; while to the scientist who studies things at close 
range, metaphysical truth is but a haze. Some sort of ad- 
justment is needed that will bring both the results of sci- 
entific labor and the abstractions of philosophy to a middle 
distance, where the ultimate meaning of the one and the 
unitive force of the other may be clearly perceived by all 
eyes. The facts with which science deals have a philo- 
sophical worth, insomuch as they are instances of general 
laws, which in turn may converge upon a few still more 
general formulas. Metaphysical concepts have their value 
by assigning to each thing its place in the scale of being 
and of becoming, and consequently by enabling us to form 
an idea of the first origin and final purpose of the uni- 
verse. Supposing that both our scientific generalizations 
and our metaphysical principles are sound, we may natu- 
rally expect that the former should allow of being trans- 
lated into the latter. And this task of interpretation, 
whatever difficulties may attend it, is the most serious 
that any system of philosophy can undertake. It is not 
essentially modern, for Aristotle is the brightest example 
of success in this line. But in the specific manner of its 
accomplishing, it is subject to modifications necessitated 
by the advance of scientific research. Evidently, too, it 
supposes on the part of philosophy a certain pliability or 
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adaptability, in virtue of which ideas that were found to 
be the abstract equivalents for empirical data at one epoch, 
may retain their value, either as originally conceived or 
as duly modified, for all successive stages of knowledge. 

An academic course devoted to such synthesis is the 
most important that can be givenin the department of 
philosophy proper, since it concentrates the chief elements 
of logic, metaphysics, psychology and even, so far as 
fundamental notions are concerned, of ethics and religion. 
Because it deals with those problems to which the various 
branches of scientific investigation lead up, it must be of 
the highest interest to all classes of students. Because 
it secures on a firm basis the principles which the par- 
ticular sciences employ and harmoniously co-ordinates 
their data, it is the best guarantee of that unity which 
should pervade the school of philosophy, making it in 
reality, as it is inright, the centre of the whole university. 


E. A. Pacts. 





LEGAL EDUCATION: ITS PURPOSES AND 
METHODS. 


Blackstone commences his inimitable Commentaries 
with a statement of the reasons which should lead intel- 
ligent Englishmen to acquire an adequate knowledge of 
the law. What knowledge he considered adequate is in- 
dicated by the scope and variety of the instruction which 
he subsequently gives them, and in which he displays his 
own extensive erudition and the profound wisdom that at 
an early stage of his professional career he had himself 
attained. 

In this country no such exalted standard has ever been 
erected. On the contrary, the knowledge which Black- 
stone deemed essential to the layman has, until recently, 
been regarded as sufficient for the lawyer. Except ina 
few humble law schools, which in most instances were 
mere appendages to collegiate institutions, regular and 
systematic instruction in the law has been almost un- 
known. Young men of tender years, with little or no 
previous intellectual discipline, after a short period of 
desultory study in an office and upon a brief and some- 
times farcical examination, have been admitted to the 
bar, and solemnly entrusted with the lives and fortunes 
of their fellow-citizens. Great lawyers have indeed arisen, 
overcoming by the sheer force of genius the disadvantages 
of their narrow and superficial training, but to that train- 
ing they owed little save their consciousness of its defects 
and the inspiration that became the impulse of their 
future lives. 

With the present generation, however, a new depart- 
ure has taken place in legal education. The absorption 
of a certain class of minds in the pursuit of physical 


science has found its counterpart in the devotion of an- 
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other class to the advancement of political science, and 
the stimulus imparted by their labors to the legal profes- 
sion as a whole has already been productive of marvellous 
results. Since the year 1850 forty-two new schools of law 
have been established. The duration and curriculum of 
studies have been constantly enlarged. The scores of 
matriculated students have increased to thousands, and 
the places of the meagre group of wise and patient teachers 
are occupied by hundreds of professors, among whom are 
many of the ablest jurists in the land. And yet the work 
has evidently but just begun. Through the development 
and extension of the law until it precisely meets and 
equitably settles all the questions which arise out of our 
mutual relations toward one another alone can come the 
elevation and perpetuation of our social life; and in the 
investigation of the principles which underlie the social 
sciences,—of which sciences the law is at once the source 
and the culmination,—and in the practical application of 
those principles to the conduct of society,—which appli- 
cation can be made only through the forms of law,—the 


noblest human faculties will find ample exercise and the 
largest sympathies their perfect finite satisfaction. 

The Catholic University of America is now about to 
add another to these centers of research and instruction, 
and it is therefore fitting that it should announce its own 
conception of the law as a subject for study, and of the 
purposes and methods of legal education. 


I. THE LAW AS A SUBJECT FOR STUDY. 


The law is a science. It assumes to direct all social 
forces, to co-ordinate and control all social phenomena. 
It proceeds by logical deductions from immutable and 
universal principles. It excludes whatever is speculative, 
arbitrary, or experimental. It is sufficient for itself, im- 
plicitly containing every rule of action which under any 
possible combination of circumstances it may ever become 
necessary to formulate or toapply. It contemplates no 


legal problem as incapable of solution by intellects which 
3cU 
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are familiar with its principles and skilled in dialectics, 
or whose solution will not be as impregnable and unequiv- 
ocal as are those principles themselves. 

The law is an ethical science. Its origin is in the rea- 
son, not in the will. Its ultimate authority is that judi- 
cial act of the intellect which determines the correspond- 
ence of human conduct with the supreme standards of 
rectitude and justice. Its final end is the production of 
social order in which the varied faculties of man may en- 
joy the widest liberty of action, and the progress of the 
race toward its destiny may be most easily and effectually 
secured. It undertakes to create and preserve social 
order, partly by compelling external obedience to precepts 
of decorum and integrity, but still more by promoting 
peaceable and virtuous habits and by fostering disposi- 
tions toward truthfulness, generosity, and self-control. 
Its success in this undertaking is measured, not by the 
wealth or pleasure or martial glory of its subjects, but by 
their intellectual and moral elevation, by their freedom 
from internal discord, and by the diminution or total dis- 
appearance of pauperism, luxury, and crime. 

The law is a historical science. Its fundamental prin- 
ciples have been inherent in the mind of man since his 
creation, and together with the logical powers, by whose 
exercise he deduces from these principles rules of action 
sufficient for his guidance in the affairs of social life, 
formed a part of his natural endowment for the work of 
self-development which lay before him. But the occa- 
sions for recourse to these principles, and for the exercise 
of his logical powers upon them, did not arise all at once 
in his primeval state, but have been gradually multiply- 
ing from the moment of his first appearance upon earth. 
On each new occasion he has deduced and formulated a 
new rule of action suited to the occasion which evoked it, 
and the body of these rules has become constantly more 
extensive and complex with the organic growth and ele- 
vation of society. The law, considered as a system of 
formulated rules, is thus a true and perfect history of 
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social evolution, marking by its successive deductions and 
enactments the onward movement of social thought and 
conduct. And on the other hand, the chronological de- 
velopment of social phenomena presents a true and per- 
fect history of the law, considered as the operation of an 
intellectual and moral energy, deriving from indisputable 
principles the rules which guide it in harmonizing and 
directing social forces toward the widest liberty of action 
and in the conservation of individual and collective rights. 
Law, therefore, is not only az historical science, it is the 
historical science. As the history of every nation is 
written in its laws, so is the history and purpose and in- 
terpretation of every rnle of law written in the history of 
the society by which it was adopted and to meet whose 
social exigencies it wasframed. The legal systems of our 
day are an inheritance, not from the courts and legisla- 
tures of past generations, but from the social conditions 
which preceded ours; and every rule which enters into 
any of these systems, however narrow in its application, 
can find its full and accurate explanation only in the con- 
ditions out of which it sprang. 

Thelawisalsoanart. Therules which it deduces from 
first principles relate to practical affairs. They direct and 
control the conduct of individuals, prescribing such acts 
and forbearances as are conducive to social order, and pro- 
viding for every species of act or forbearance its own 
peculiar rule which recognizes and conforms to its minutest 
variations. Some of these rules command actions, others 
regulate the methods in which voluntary acts shall be 
performed, others prohibit specific violations of personal 
or public rights, and others furnish modes of redress for 
private injuries and of prosecution and punishment for 
crimes. These rules, taken together, constitute the art 
of right living in society. They are ‘‘the law”’ in its 
emergence from the abstract condition of a science into 
the concrete reality of an art, by which emergence alone 
it becomes able to dominate society and guide it in the 
paths of virtue and prosperity. 
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The law is an intelligible art. The rules which it pre- 
scribes are expressed in words. These words are not 
merely the form, but enter into the substance of the rule. 
The rule is not the legal deduction as it lies in the mind 
of the lawgiver ; it is the legal deduction as he formulates 
and proclaims it for the direction of society. To under- 
stand the meaning of the words is thus to understand the 
rule itself, and since the words are chosen by the lawgiver 
to convey his deductions to the members of the social 
body, it is presumed that they will comprehend his words 
and be intelligently guided by the rule. In most cases 
this presumption is justified by the event. The rules 
which command and prohibit actions are generally in- 
telligible even to the ordinary citizen. Those which pre- 
scribe specific modes for the performance of voluntary 
actions, or provide remedies and punishments for wrongs, 
are more obscure, but with rare exceptions readily reveal 
their meaning to any careful student, whether or not he 
is familiar with the principle from which the rule has 
been derived or possesses the logical ability to test the 


soundness of the conclusions to which the lawgiver has 
attained. 


Thelawisapracticableart. Its rules are capable of ex- 
ecution. The acts which it commands can be performed. 
The acts which it forbids can be avoided. As it exists 
for the purpose of directing the conduct of society, it can 
not prescribe directions with which society is unable to 
comply. This is true alike of the general rules by which 
duties are imposed and wrongs prohibited, and of the 
more technical rules by which specific methods are ap- 
pointed for voluntary actions or for the pursuit of crim- 
inal or civil remedies. An impracticable rule, equally 
with an unintelligible rule, could be no rule of action, 
and by whatever name entitled, or from whatsoever au- 
thority it might proceed, could never be regarded asa 
law. 

From this review of the different aspects of the law its 
character as a subject for study becomesevident. It may 
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be pursued as a science, deriving its conclusions by logical 
processes from fundamental principles, ethical in its 
origin and relations, and developing in scope and detail 
with the evolution of society. Orit may be studied as 
an art, as a body of intelligible and practicable rules, in- 
tended for and adapted to the government of the external 
acts of individuals in matters pertaining to their social 
life. Or it may be investigated in both aspects, the 
student following the science in its deductions down into 
their present form of positive enactments directing and 
controlling individual action, or tracing back the known 
rules of the art, through the various stages of their log- 
ical and historical evolution, to those principles from 
which they were derived and on whose immutable author- 
ity their own finally depends. Obviously the latter is the 
only perfect study of the law ; for while one who is with- 
out a knowledge of the science may be familiar with the 
art, may have learned its rules and understand their mean- 
ing, and may be skillful in their practical application, 
yet when new cases are presented for which there are no 
formulated rules, he has no guide to their determination 
beyond his natural sense of justice, except through their 
apparent analogies to other cases for which rules have 
already been declared. What the law is, as expressed in 
statrtes and decisions, he may know; but what the law 
ought to be, what the law must be in order to become a 
perpetual and beneficial rule of social life, he cannot 
ascertain save through the teachings of those who are the 
masters of the science and are illuminated by the light of 
ultimate and universal truth. 


II. THE PURPOSES OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


One purpose of legal education has already heen sug- 
gested,—to confer upon the ordinary citizen an adequate 
knowledge of the law. So much of the art of Jaw as com- 
prises the rnles which command or prohibit individual acts 
it is essential that every citizen should know, since he is 
bound imperatively by these rules, can offer no availing ex- 
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cuse for their violation, and is constantly engaged in trans- 
actions which bring him within their immediate operation. 
The existence of a class of professional lawyers by whose 
advice he may be guided when it becomes necessary for 
him to perform voluntary acts in some prescribed manner, 
or who can act for him in seeking the redress of injuries 
or in the punishment of crime, would render his further 
acquaintance with the law superfinous were he never 
charged with other duties than those of a private citizen. 
But under our system of government any citizen may at 
any time be elevated to the position of a lawgiver or'a 
judge. Asa member of a legislature it may become in- 
cumbent on him to create rules of law, rules which never 
can be just and wise except by mere accident unless they 
have been logically deduced from fundamental princi- 
ples. As a member of a jury he may be compelled to 
interpret any rule of law and apply it to the facts, or in 
criminal cases even to determine what the law is,—tasks 
which also require legal learning far beyond what would 
be necessary for his personal direction. Absurd as is this 
feature of our social life, it is likely to endure for gener- 
ations. The ideal legislature or judicial body, composed 
of learned and patriotic lawyers, will be realized, if ever, 
only in the indefinite future; and meanwhile all that 
stands between the citizen judge or legislator and the de- 
moralization of the commonwealth is his native good sense 
and such legal education as it may be possible to give 
him. Whatever he can receive will, therefore, not be in 
excess of what he needs. If he could be made an adept 
in the science and an expert in the art he would not even 
then be overtrained. 

Principally, however, legal education is intended to 
perpetuate and qualify the lawyer class, a class under 
present and all probable circumstances so important that 
it might well be provided and maintained at public ex- 
pense for the gratuitous service of individual citizens. In 
this class, if anywhere, must be found both those who 
know and practice the law as an art, and those who, having 
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studied the law as a science and having made its princi- 
ples, its dialectic methods, and its past progressive steps 
their own, are now able to meet new problems with new 
answers drawn from the same principles, and formulate 
new rules whose wisdom and utility experience will be 
certain to approve. It is, therefore, in the light of the 
requirements of professional students that the purposes 
and methods of legal education must especially be judged. 

It would seem scarcely necessary to assert that the 
number of lawyers who can at once be masters of the 
science and skillful in the art must in the nature of the 
case be very small. Human life and labor have their 
limitations; the science and the art of law are bounded 
on the one side only by the wisdom of the Infinite, and 
on the other by the possible combinations and complica- 
tions of social phenomena. But were time and opportu- 
nity for acquiring both the science and the art afforded to 
lawyers asa class, the pursuit of either would to some 
extent be incompatible with that of the other. Thestudy 
of law as a science demands solitude and silence, a mental 
and emotional repose which permits the intellect to divest 
itself of the cognition of concrete particulars and ascend 
to the perception and contemplation of abstract and uni- 
versal truth, and a freedom from all bias, whether of par- 
tisanship or interest, which enables it to judge its own 
deductions on their logical merits and formulate its rules 
without regard to the consequences which they may entail 
upon the fortunes or the lives of individuals. The study 
and practice of the law as an art, on the contrary, plunges 
the student into the maelstrom of the concrete and par- 
ticular, stimulates the emotions, confuses the intellect 
with personal considerations, and warps the judgment to- 
ward those conclusions which are most favorable to the 
cause he has espoused. It is, therefore, seldom to be ex- 
pected that legal practitioners, however skillful, will be 
profound legal scientists, or that the votaries of the science 
will at the same time be successful advocates or adroit 
manipulators of affairs. 
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The lawyer class thus spontaneously divides itself, ac- 
cording to its functions, into two groups—the theoretical 
and the practical, the masters and disciples of the science 
which evolves the rule and the craftsmen of the art which 
applies the rule to the phenomena of social life. Toward 
one or the other of these groups the individual members 
of the class gravitate through their natural tastes and ap- 
titudes, or are led by influences which arise out of their 
professional experience. Men of scholastic temperament, 
with means and leisure, sensitive to contact with their 
fellowmen and emotionally irresponsive to the trivial per- 
plexities and sorrows which vex mankind, turn to the law 
as a science and find in its pursuit an occupation that sat- 
isfies alike their intellectual hunger and their personal 
ambition. Others of active physical and mental energies, 
absorbed in the external world and delighting in its con- 
flicts, are attracted toward the law as an art and measure 
their success by their victories over adverse circumstances 
or forensic antagonists. The line of demarcation between 
these groups cannot, of course, be so sharply drawn as to 
locate every member of the class distinetly upon one side 
or the other, nor can it ever fail to be true that the prac- 
titioner will possess some knowledge of the science or that 
the scientist will be more or less familiar with the rules 
and practice of the art. Still, on a general survey of the 
class, it is apparent that the vast majority are committed 
to one career as distinguished from the other, and devote 
their time and talents to the peculiar duties which it in- 
volves. 

This distinction between these professional groups and 
functions indicates the responsibilities which, in a normal 
state of society, the members of each group would be per- 
mitted to assume, and the positions they would be allowed 
to fill. From the group of legal scientists would come the 
legislators, the judges of those courts to whose decision 
the existence and interpretation of legal rules must be 
submitted, the teachers to whose charge professional edu- 
cation is entrusted, the writers who aspire to produce 
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treatises which rise above the grade of compilations and 
add somewhat to the knowledge or the comprehension of 
the law, the counsellors by whom questions hitherto un- 
answered by the establishment of any rule are to be de- 
cided, and the advocates who offer their deductions to the 
courts to be ratified and adopted as settled rules of law. 
The group of practitioners would furnish all ministerial 
officers who for the discharge of their respective duties 
require a wider knowledge of the law than ordinary 
citizens possess, judicial officers with whom lies the de- 
termination of mere controversies of fact, instructors in 
the practical methods of conducting legal business, the 
professional directors of social and commercial affairs, and 
the advocates to whom is confided the management of 
general litigation. 

Hitherto in the United States the legal profession has 
been regarded so much as a trade, and the lawyer as so 
nearly the mere agent and servant of his client, em- 
powered to do whatever he had been employed to do, that 
no serious attempt has been made to differentiate these 
groups and confine each to the labors it is fitted to per- 
form. Nevertheless, the separation appears to be grad- 
ually taking place by the operation of natural forces, to 
the manifest advantage both of the public and the bar, 
and though it may be many years before it will be finally 
accomplished and each group be assigned to its proper 
functions in our social life, still the tendency toward this 
separation must be recognized as influencing every plan 
and theory of legal education. 

In view of these professional conditions it can, there- 
fore, no longer be said simply that legal education is in- 
tended to prepare persons for admission to the bar. A 
further division of the proposition has become necessary. 
It is one purpose of legal education to confer a knowledge 
of the science of the law, to lead the student to the contem- 
plation of fundamental principles, to teach him how to 
draw from them impregnable conclusions, to exhibit prin- 
ciples and conclusions to him in their relations to other 
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necessary truths, to conduct him down the historic path 
of social and legal evolution until he knows the present 
rules of law in their causes and thus perceives, absorbs, 
and assimilates the reason of the law. It is another and 
quite a distinct purpose of legal education to train appren- 
tices in the art of law, to instruct them in the rules which 
govern social conduct, in the specific methods prescribed 
by law for the execution of voluntary acts, and in the 
modes by which redress for injuries is sought and gained 
in civil and criminal tribunals. That some students may 
be able through their superior powers or larger opportu- 
nities to avail themselves of both these forms of legal 
education, and become at once practitioners and scientists, 
does not remove the radical difference between them, nor 
justify the continuance of those educational systems 
which afford only a smattering of commingled art and 
science, and introduce their victim to professional respon- 
sibilities and honors when competent neither to verify 
nor to interpret nor to practise law. 


Ill. THE METHODS OF LEGAL EDUCATION. 


The methods of legal education are inexorably deter- 
mined by its purposes and by the aspects of the law as a 
subject for study. They are thus grounded in the unal- 
terable nature of things and cannot be created or modified 
by human choice or theory or experiment. The law asa 
science is an intellectual entity which does not change 
with the varying conceptions of its observers. The law as 
an art prescribes rules of practice from which no deviation 
is allowable. The processes whereby the mind of man,— 
which is an equally fixed and constant factor in the prob- 
lem,—can master the science or acquire the art will be 
discovered, if at all, by investigating the character of the 
art or science, and the modes in which the mental facul- 
ties must operate in order to obtain a knowledge of the 
one or a facility in the practice of the other. 

Moreover, the methods of legal education differ with 
the objects which they have in view. One does not take 
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the same steps in the exploration of a science and in the 
acquisition of an art; nor does he cultivate the same fac- 
ulties when preparing for the task of deducing rules from 
principles by abstract logical processes and when learning 
to apply established rules to practical affairs. Hence 
there is no single and uniform method of legal education 
to which all students can be subjected irrespective of their 
natural proclivities and ultimate professional designs, but 
every individual must by himself be taught that aspect of 
the law which he has chosen to pursue, and be disciplined 
in those dialectic operations which as a legal scientist he 
must perform or in those verbal and scriptorial dexteri- 
ities which constitute the practice of the law. 

Before entering on the discussion of these methods in 
detail, a word should be devoted to the legal education of 
the ordinary citizen. It is not perhaps surprising that 
our systems of general education which exclude instruc- 
tion in the laws of the spiritual life, in the laws of morality, 
and in the laws of bodily health and preservation, should 
also exclude instruction in the laws of social life. Never- 
theless, of the importance of this instruction no thought- 
ful mind can entertain a doubt, nor could the public con- 
science ever have been satisfied with this exclusion had it 
not been quieted by the assumption, too often groundless, 
that in the family, the church, or elsewhere, these neces- 
sary studies were pursued. Upon this assumption public 
education should no longer rest. The training of the fu- 
ture citizen for the performance of his legal duties should 
begin while he is yeta child. The more important funda- 
mental principles of law are intelligible even to an unde- 
veloped intellect and are capable of statement in the 
simplest language, and any pupil advanced enough to 
understand the rules of arithmetic and apply them to the 
solution of mathematical problems is competent to grasp 
these principles and apply them to the social problems 
which his own experience presents. A catechism of the 
law setting forth these principles with illustrations drawn 
from familiar occurrences in life, thoroughly taught and 
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supplemented by practical exercises in which the pupil 
applied his own deductions to the conduct of those about 
him, would at this early stage give to his mind a scien- 
tific method and prepare him for the later task of learning 
and comprehending those specific rules in which the law 
formulates its prohibitions and commands. It is encour- 
aging to note even so slight a step in this direction as that 
taken in recent years by several of our colleges in afford- 
ing to their students some opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the laws under which they live, but the 
beginnings of this work should be carried back into the 
childhood of the student, and be extended until not only 
college men but every pupil in our common schools is 
made familiar with the great principles and precepts of 
the law. 

Returning now to those methods of legal education 
which are adapted to the requirements of the professional 
student, our attention first directs itself to the study of 
law asa science. Law as a science isa body of funda- 
mental principles and of deductions drawn therefrom in 
reference to the right ordering of social conduct. These 
principles are universal, admitting neither exception nor 
qualification. They are common to all men, existing im- 
plicitly or explicitly in every human mind and accepted 
by the reason and conscience without controversy or reser- 
vation. The intellect in deriving legitimate deductions 
from these principles follows the invariable processes of 
logic, over which the will has no control, and which are 
always and everywhere the same, whatever may be the 
subject of investigation. The social conditions which 
have led to these deductions, and to their establishment 
as rules of action, have been arising among all peoples 
and in all ages since the world began, each new deduction 
differing from the old, not through differences in the 
principle or the process of deduction, but because the 
social condition itself had changed. Law as a science 
thus presents a field of study contemporaneous and co- 
terminous with the human race. It explores and differ- 
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entiates all social phenomena, discovers and interprets 
the principles by which the reason is guided in control- 
ling them, tests by its own unerring standards the conclu- 
sions derived already from those principles, and affirms 
or disaffirms their intellectual rectitude and practical 
utility. 

The purpose of the study of law as a science is not so 
much to acquire information as to develop creative power. 
The function of the legal scientist is to draw new deduc- 
tions from these universal principles in answer to the de- 
mands of new social conditions, not in imitation of or in 
analogy to former deductions, but by the intrinsic energy 
and accuracy of his own intellectual operations. The 
study of law asa science is preéminently the study of 
legal dialectics. Its end is the production of a legal mind, 
whose knowledge of the scope and meaning of funda- 
mental principles is absolutely perfect, whose perception 
and judgment of social conditions correspond precisely 
with the conditions as they actually exist, and whose 
logical powers are able to meet every condition with cor- 
rect deductions and formulate them in new rules of action. 

The method of education adapted to the student of law 
as a science is thus clearly disclosed. First, the study of 
logic, carried forward by personal discipline to a degree 
of dialectic skill which enables him instinctively to de- 
tect fallacies in the reasonings of others and to avoid them 
in his own; Second, the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of law, with profound protracted meditation on 
their assertions and implications, until the breadth and 
depth of their meaning is unfolded to his view and his 
mind becomes saturated with their equity and wisdom; 
Third, the study of social conditions and of the deduc- 
tions which those principles have yielded to other legal 
scientists, distinguishing one condition from another by 
accurately estimating every fact which enters into either, 
measuring the deductions which were made to meet them 
by correct logical standards, and thus acquiring a clearer 
comprehension of the principles, a greater familiarity 
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with methods of legal reasoning, an acuter vision for the 
discovery of errors, and a wiser judgment for the valua- 
tion of the various factors of which social problems are 
composed ; Fourth, the special study of the rules of ac- 
tion which form the current law of his own state or nation, 
from their original deduction and application to social 
phenomena through all their variations down to the present 
day, not only as a logical investigation, but that he may 
know in its reasons and causes that system of law in whose 
development and administration his scientific attainments 
become of practical value to his fellowmen. 

Law as an art presents, in one respect, a remarkable 
contrast to law as a science. While resting ultimately 
upon universal principles and produced by uniform de- 
ductive processes, its rules of action are for the most part 
territorial and temporary. Its general commands and 
prohibitions, wherever found, possess a certain proximate 
resemblance, but the rules which prescribe methods for 
the performance of voluntary acts or provide remedies for 
torts and crimes vary from nation to nation and from age 
to age. In this country their divergence is especially em- 
barrassing. Every State has its own system of law, its 
own definitions of rights and duties, its own adminis- 
trative and remedial procedure. Between some States 
this difference is so great that the skilled practitioner, re- 
moving from one jurisdiction to the other, would find him- 
self but little better fitted for his labors than the un- 
trained student, save in his wider experience of affairs and 
in his aptitude for acquiring technical knowledge. The 
art of law is thus a local art. There is one art of law in 
Massachusetts, another in Virginia, and others still in 
every one of the United States—as many, in the whole, as 
there are separate communities upon the globe governing 
themselves by their own rules of action in the practical 
direction of their political and social operations. 

Again, in every State the art of law isa totality. It 
is complete within itself. Though it may copy from the 
art of another State it borrows nothing, but independent 
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of all others it constitutes the entire law by which the 
local society is governed. Into it, as a system, every rule 
of action formulated by the State enters as an integral 
part, modifying and interpreting other rules and in its 
turn interpreted and modified by them. The knowledge 
of any single rule or of any number of separated rules is, 
therefore, not the knowledge of the art, nor can a single 
rule be adequately known apart from its relations to the 
others and to the system in which it belongs. For the 
same reason, no generalization from the arts of different 
States can represent the art of law, either as the typical 
art or as the art of any of the States from which it is de- 
rived. There isa science of law as general and permanent 
as its title indicates. But there is no art of law in the 
unlimited meaning of the phrase. Similarities indeed ex- 
ist between the arts of law of different States, and these 
are most important in the study of comparative jurispru- 
dence and may increase the confidence of each community 
in the wisdom of the concordant rules, but the resem- 
blance adds nothing to the authority of the rule in its own 
jurisdiction nor would the entire body of these concordant 
rules constitute in any of the States the art of law. 

The art of law as a subject of study is thus the system 
of rules prescribed and observed in the particular State 
whose art of law itis. As such it must be studied inde- 
pendently and apart from the arts of law of other States, 
if the student would acquire an exact knowledge of those 
rules and skill in their application. General instruction 
in the rules common to many States does not enlarge the 
technical information which he would obtain if they were 
taught him as peculiar to his own State, while if instruc- 
tion terminates with these it is disastrously inadequate 
and incomplete. Nor can he study the entire arts of sev- 
eral States at once without the risk of hopelessly confus- 
ing both his memory and understanding, and of remaining 
always in a condition of uncertainty and doubt. He 
should, therefore, confine himself to the investigation of 
the art of law which he expects to practice, and learn this 
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as a system in which every detail plays its own indispen- 
sable part, no rule, however trivial its purpose or limited 
its operation, being overlooked. 

The principal faculty employed in the study of law as 
an art is the memory. The rules of action are intelligible 
and practicable, and, being expressed in authoritative 
words, whoever knows the language of the rule and its 
customary interpretation is able to perform the acts which 
it prescribes. Considered as a practical art, its verbal 
directions are perhaps more extensive and minute than 
any other known to man, and the results of their observ- 
ance or neglect can be predicted with almost as much as- 
surance as those of chemical analysis. To commit these 
rules to memory so thoroughly that they are always at 
command whenever wanted, and in their topical order so 
that each rule lies in the mind in its true associations and 
relations, is the first duty of the student. With this he 
must combine constant observation of the enforcement of 
these rules by others in order to train his judgment to 
distinguish between states of fact requiring different 
rules, and experimental practice to develop his own skill 
and courage in their application. Thus educated in the 
art, and with that scientific knowledge of the law which 
he inevitably obtains while studying its rules, he can em- 
bark on his professional career with confidence as one who 
sees the facts precisely as they are, who knows the rule 
by which the facts are to be governed, and is able not only 
to declare it, but to demonstrate it by unquestionable 
authority. 

What curriculum of studies the disciples of the science 
or the art of law should follow, whether the books em- 
ployed should be reports or treatises, whether the lecture 
or the recitation method is most profitable to the student, 
are questions which it is not now necessary to discuss. 
They are of secondary importance, though worthy of 
consideration in some future essay. One subject is, how- 
ever, so intimately connected with the ideas hereinbefore 
expressed that it should be referred to in the present ar- 
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ticle. This subject is the Places of Study, of which there 
are three—the office, the professional school, and the uni- 
versity. 

The office of a learned and skillful lawyer, with a large 
and varied business and with interest enough in his ap- 
prentices to teach them the art of which he is a master, 
is the best of all schools for a student of the art of law. 
There he not only learns the rule and receives its expla- 
nation from a competent instructor, but is brought into 
continual contact with its practical application, and is 
afforded numberless opportunities for applying it himself. 
These are combined advantages which cannot elsewhere 
be enjoyed. Under such circumstances the local art of 
law is learned in the tribunals where it is administered, 
and the apprentice becomes a member of the bar only to 
continue with higher authority and larger powers the work 
which he has already successfully begun. 

The rarity of offices offering such advantages as these 
creates a demand to which professional schools are the 
supply. In them groups of instructors, often of great 
wisdom and experience, undertake to teach their students 
what the books contain and they themselves may know 
concerning the art of law. But these schools, as at present 
constituted, labor under two serious difficulties. In the 
first place, the field of their instruction is almost neces- 
sarily limited to the language and the meaning of the 
rules of law. Opportunities for observing the enforce- 
ment of these rules in actual cases are infrequent, and 
practical discipline in their application is impossible. 
Hence, none of these schools can, in the nature of things, 
complete the legal education of its students. Before their 
admission to the bar they ought, or after it they must, 
obtain in some way that judgment in discriminating facts 
and that skill in applying rules without which they are 
not qualified for the practice of the law. 

The second difficulty is of greater consequence, though 
fortunately more easily remediable. Most of these schools 
receive their students from many different States. Hither 
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they come to acquire the art of law, expecting at the ter- 
mination of their studies to return to their own jurisdic- 
tions and commence its practice. Obviously it is impos- 
sible to instruct each one of these students in his local art 
of law, keeping his mind free from the entanglements in 
which contact with other local arts must inevitably in- 
volve him. The only alternative is to generalize from the 
harmonious portions of the local arts an incomplete and 
delusive system which, though it teaches nothing abso- 
lutely false, gives him nothing which is perfectly and 
symmetrically true. To furnish this and then remit him 
to his own State and bar to fill up these fragmentary out- 
lines, to qualify these generalities, and to add the myriad 
details of which in his school career he never heard, is not 
to give a legal education. If the professional school 
would realize its own ideal and do the work it is able to 
perform, it must be localized, and confine itself to instruc- 
tion in the art of law as understood and practised in its 
own locality. Every State should have its own law 
schools, whose professors are selected from its own prac- 
titioners, and should bring its law schools into such close 
relations with its courts and bar that every possible ad- 
vantage in observing practice and in practical training 
may be afforded to their students. Meanwhile, until this 
most desirable change can be effected, the professional 
school must struggle with these difficulties as best it can, 
consoling itself with the knowledge that, in spite of its 
limitations, it gives a better legal education to its students 
than most of them could otherwise obtain. 

The study of law as a science finds no appropriate 
place either in the office or the professional school. The 
atmosphere is uncongenial. The pressure of eager minds, 
hurrying to acquire a knowledge whose principal value is 
its practical utility, disturbs the intellectual repose in 
which abstract conceptions become visible and logical 
processes are swift and sure. Their methods of instruc- 
tion are unsuitable. They concentrate the attention on 
the concrete and particular, compel the memory to devote 
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itself to the acceptance and retention of the letter and in- 
terpretation of the rules, and by practice in their appli- 
cation bind individual rule and individual fact together 
with a minuteness of detail that utterly forbids every at- 
tempt at generalization. The whole drift of such train- 
ing is away from that which alone can make the student 
proficient in the science of the law. The real home of 
that science is the university, where all other sciences, 
human and divine, are pursued not for their commercial, 
scarcely even for their social, value but as ascending path- 
ways to the illimitable and universal truth. There, silence 
and tranquillity abide. There, time and wealth and fame 
and pleasure weigh but little compared with intellectual 
achievements, and the solution of some problem which has 
vexed the ages is counted worth its cost in the unremitting 
toil of many earnest lives. There, methods of training 
which have stood the tests of scores of generations de- 
velop in the mind those powers of apprehension and judg- 
ment which enable it to grapple with abstract and funda- 
mental principles and build upon them superstructures of 
impregnable solidity. There, circumscribed by no arti- 
ficial limitations, hindered by no alliances with loiterers 
or dullards, guided by masters who are conscious that 
whatever their attainments they as yet stand only on the 
threshold, and stimulated by the invigorating fellowship 
of those who travel with him to the stars, the student finds 
scope and direction for his individual genius, lays broad 
and deep the foundations of his scientific knowledge, 
schools himself in the processes of deduction and research, 
appropriates the discoveries and conclusions of explorers 
who have gone before him, and probes the secrets of the 
future for new revelations of the mysteries that surround 
the social progress of mankind. 

The attitude of the university, the professional school, 
and the office toward one another is, however, in no de- 
gree antagonistic. They are not rivals, but co-laborers in 
a common field,—a field, indeed, which has divisions that 
no will or power of man can obliterate, but which is, after 
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all, in its possession and the purpose of its cultivation 
alwaysone. In legal education, under normal conditions, 
the office, the law school, and the university would con- 
stitute a united teaching force. Their faculties and func- 
tions would be kept distinct, the university supplying the 
scientific culture, the law school the instruction in the 
rules of the local art, and the office the practical training 
in their application. At the same time, their functions 
would be so co-ordinated that every student could avail 
himself of their combined advantages and gain due credit 
for his work in each, both as a candidate for academic 
honors and for admission to the bar. 

The initiative in this direction must be taken by the 
university. In its scheme of legal studies it should in- 
clude every subject pertaining either to the science or the 
art. It should fix the standard of examinations, and pre- 
scribe the groups of studies on whose completion degrees 
might be conferred. Itshould furnish instruction through 
its own professors in all the branches of the science and 
in those general outlines of the art which are of universal 
recognition, and relegate the student to an accredited pro- 
fessional school or office in his own jurisdiction for train- 
ing in the details of the local art, continuing still its 
active supervision over all his labors. It should insist 
that those who propose to become practitioners acquire 
sufficient scientific culture to guard them against false 
assumptions, and that the disciples of the science round 
out and give a practical embodiment to their deductions 
by studying the rules and practice of the art. In this 
mode all the work of legal education in the country could 
be systematized, the method of instruction best suited to 
each division of the law could be pursued, the highest 
inducements could be offered to diligence in study, and 
every student have within his reach all the advantages of 
university, local school, and office training. 

The views herein advanced may indicate the ideas con- 
cerning legal education now entertained by the Catholic 
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University, and the purposes which through its own law 
department it hopes to serve. It approaches its work un- 
trammelled by traditions, seeking only to know the needs 
of students and to fulfil its duty by supplying them. It 
will endeavor, so far as possible, to elevate the standards 
and to extend the benefits of scientific and professional 


attainments. 
WILuiAmM C. RoBINnson. 





PROBLEMS IN MODERN BOTANY. 


It is not unusual to speak of science in general as being 
altogether a thing of this nineteenth century and the cen- 
tury which immediately preceded it. The expression 
‘*modern science’’ is already a stereotyped phrase ; and 
by the employing of it we seem to be saying, perhaps we 
intend to say, that in earlier times there was no system- 
atized knowledge of anything, and that all science is 
modern. If this use of the phrase were always correct 
and legitimate, then the title of the present paper would 
be open to the criticism of being redundant. If, like 
geology, petrography, mineralogy, paleontology, chem- 
istry, all the multifarious named departments of zodlog- 
ical science, and many more, botany be only modern, then 
my caption should have been simply ‘‘ Problems in Bot- 
any.’’ But among the monumental books that have sur- 
vived to tell of the intellectual activity of men in ages 
long past there are volumes in evidence that the world of 
plant-forms was studied with zeal and written upon with 
ability two thousand years ago and more. 

Botany, therefore, and this alone, of all the depart- 
ments of nature-study, more strictly so-called, is both 
ancientand modern. So eminently true is this, that the 
modern botanist who would know the complete history of 
some of the commonest trees and shrubs, and ornamental 
or useful plants, must consult the pages of several elabo- 
rate treatises on botany that were written in Greek before 
the Christian era ; some of which treatises were the text 
books of this science during the middle ages, and were 
among the earliest volumes to be multiplied by the press 
after the invention of the art of printing. 

That this particuliar realm of nature should have been 
the first to invite research and become the subject of sys- 
tematic and recorded observation was inevitable. The 
conspicuousness, everywhere, of the members of the vege- 
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table kingdom, and their prime importance in the whole 
economy of human life determined this. Among all 
natural objects which meet the eye, members of the plant- 
world are the most common and familiar. The summer 
verdure of plain and hillside; the golden wealth of every 
fruitful field ; the grace and majesty of grove and forest ; 
the floral splendors of park and garden, of lakeshore and 
of riverside ; even the mosses and lichens, green or gray 
or yellow, that hide the barrenness of earth in arctic 
realms, and overspread eventually the decaying ruins of 
man’s proudest handiwork in every country—all these are 
of the plant-world, and illustrate the universal prevalence, 
and the bewildering multitude of varied forms that are the 
subject, one and all, of botanical research. And since all 
animal life is sustained, primarily, by vegetable products, 
the plant-world is that upon which the existence of man 
himself, in this sphere of being, is, directly or indirectly, 
quite absolutely dependent. Mediately through the 
animal kingdom, or immediately, all his food and all his 
clothing, besides a great proportion of the conveniences 
and luxuries of life, are derived from the world of plants. 

At this point let us both admit an important difference 
between ancient botany and modern, and also indicate the 
distinguishing features of the modern science as com- 
pared with that of antiquity. The classic Greek and 
Roman writers on botanical topics, though to them is 
justly accorded the title of Fathers of Botany, did not 
undertake the study of the vegetable kingdom as a whole, 
but confined their observations to that relatively small num- 
ber of species which were either under cultivation for food 
or as furnishing articles of apparel, or were otherwise 
known in the useful arts, such as medicine, dyeing, paint- 
ing, or in the builder’s handicraft or the cabinet-maker’s. 
They studied plants and trees, not to tind the natural re- 
lations of genus to genus and of species to species ; they 
only regarded the relations of certain species to men and 
animals as supplying a number of their wants. The 
modern botanist, on the other hand, is not content to in- 
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vestigate such plants only as are ornamental or have known 
uses ; he pays regard to the vegetable kingdom as a whole; 
he is interested in every bush and tree, every grass and 
weed ; no moss or lichen, fungus or seaweed is devoid of 
interest for him ; forall things that grow out of the earth, 
both great and small, are recognized by him as belonging 
to a great natural alliance of living organisms, whose 
relations one to another, as parts of a vastly comprehensive 
and harmonious system, have a bearing upon one of the 
most curious subjects of philosophic inquiry, the subject 
of plant classification. 

The botanists of antiquity, though they have given 
to our modern science the foundations of its terminology 
and nomenclature, themselves attained to little, in the 
direction of a system of plant affinities, beyond the recog- 
nition of species, and, in an imperfect way, of genera. 
None of them attempted to gain a view of the plant world 
in general, and so there arose among them no philosophy 
of the vegetable kingdom. But between three and four 
centuries ago a few learned men, of inquiring and pbhil- 
osophic mind, having mastered the classic volumes of 
Hippocrates, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Cato, 
Columella, and many other ancient writers upon medical, 
viticultural, horticultural and agricultural botany, began 
to search not only the gardens, but also the wild meadows 
and mountains and woodlands and marshes, for the study 
and comparison of plants with plants, of cultivated ones 
with wild ones, and all in order to gain, if possible, some 
insight into the affinities of plants in general. These re- 
searches bore fruit, first in the published definitions of 
new genera, and descriptions of new species—called new 
because they were such as had not been named or described 
by classic botanists. And soon there began to be offered 
suggestions of a clew to the real natural affinities of 
plants as members of a system. One of the great prob- 
lems of modern botany was thus laid before the world at 
least three hundred years ago; the problem of a Natural 
System of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
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Of this problem no perfect solution has yet been 
reached ; nor is it reasonable to expect a full solution of 
it for generations yet tocome. It is true that we have 
what we calla Natural System of plant classification ; an 
accepted general arrangement of the families, genera and 
species of known plants which we regard as being more 
or less philosophical, and in more or less complete accord 
with that vast aggregate of facts on which, as a founda- 
tion, it rests; yet, in just how far our present system of 
botanical affinities may ultimately prove to have been 
philosophical and correct, not the most experienced bot- 
anist of the time would pretend to say. All systems of 
science that are not falsely so-called, are built on facts 
alone; and of no science can the system be complete un- 
til all the facts appertaining to it shall have been made 
known. And the facts which must enter into the con- 
struction of the perfect method of botanical classification 
are aS numerous as the species and varieties, from the 
stateliest tree to the minutest diatom, which at present in- 
habit the whole earth and sea; not excluding such relics 
of species, long since extinct, as are found embedded in 
the rocks. The specific members of this bewilderingly 
vast realm of nature number, perhaps, two hundred thou- 
sand forms already known and described in books ; and, 
for aught we can say to the contrary, the islands and the 
continents, the sea’s depths and the earth’s rocky foun- 
dations—an enormous aggregate of territory not yet much 
more than half explored—may, in the course of centuries, 
yield to explorers and collectors as many more. 

And not only must all these myriad facts in the shape of 
living and extinct plant-forms be brought forward and 
rendered available to the solution of the great problem of 
aflinities ; the anatomy of individual plants, their most 
recondite vital processes, their life histories, their biology 
in short, must also be made out, recorded and rendered 
tributary to the same end. 

From these considerations it will be evident that he 
who would promote the knowledge, and help to builda 
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philosophy of the world of vegetable organisms, has need 
of patience; must ‘‘learn to labor and to wait;’’? must 
even love his work for its own sake, and be content to have 
added, in his day, it may be very little to the general 
stock of knowledge in this line. Besides, as the years. 
pass and facts accumulate, the chances of discovery not 
only grow less, but the time remaining to each individual 
in which to make research grows less. Even now, so great 
is the sum of what is already known, even in the special 
departments of the science, that a man of keen intellect, 
good learning and great industry must devote about half 
of an ordinary lifetime to the mastery of so much of his 
chosen field as has already been conquered by his prede- 
cessors. No man will figure respectably as an investiga- 
tor, and a promoter of knowledge, until he has learned 
what is already known; thus only, after long years of 
toil in the very footsteps of other generations of laborers, 
may one feel confident of suggesting as new any fact or 
any principle that may seem to have revealed itself to him. 

But let us rest a moment from the discussion of facts 
and principles, which perchance have little definiteness of 
meaning except to the scientist, and take a brief survey 
of some notable facts that have been, as it were, merely 
incidental to the researches of the botanists in past cen- 
turies and in the present. 

So engaging has been this problem of plant affinities, 
through many generations past, that no natural science— 
not even sublime astronomy—can compare with botany in 
the number of gifted and cultured men who have become ab- 
sorbed inits pursuit. Eminent physicians, scores of them, 
from beginning in their school days with the botanical 
chapters of the materia medica, have afterwards became 
enamored of the philosophy of botany, to the extent of 
giving to the study of plants and plant-lore, every leis- 
ure hour for years, and finally to the abandoning of their 
profession, in many cases, in favor of botany. Boer- 
haave, who in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
was the most celebrated physician in Europe, was also 
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second to none of his contemporaries as an exponent of 
the most advanced principles of plant classification ; and 
his botanical works are far more philosophical and quite 
as immortal as those of Linnaeus, who was his younger 
contemporary. But one must not begin to name instances. 
Even men of the legal profession, and clergymen in great 
vumbers, besides private gentlemen of means and leisure, 
but none of any class without thorough learning have 
yielded to the fascinations of this alluring problem, the 
classification of the plant world. And these pursuits 
have been carried on by such men, as well as by the large 
concourse of professional botanists, in every country in 
Europe, and in all the provinces of the New World and 
the Old; and the results of all this research have been pub- 
lished, some in one language, some in others; and thus it 
has come to pass that no aspirant to the position of a first- 
class and critical botanist can have the least hope of suc- 
cess who does not know the leading languages of western 
Europe, both ancient and modern. I say of western 
Europe, because the excellent botanists of Russia, and of 
some provinces having a kindred tongue, are considerate 
enough to give us their contributions to science in Latin, 
German or French. 

Again, men of literary taste and scholarly attainment 
are happily given to placing upon permanent record the 
fruits of their research ; and for so many decades and 
centuries have botanical scholars—and such numbers of 
them—been writing and drawing and painting and pub- 
lishing, that the literature of our science has become enor- 
mous ; so vastly extensive, and in the cases of a great 
number, superbly illustrated series, so costly, that the 
acquisition of even a comparatively small and select bo- 
tanical library becomes a serious problem with any devotee 
of the science who is not a millionaire, and with every 
public institution that wishes to provide the means of 
doing good critical work in this direction. Though I 
speak without any statistics at hand, I say, nevertheless, 
without hesitancy that the combined literatures of such 
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great sciences as chemistry, physics and geology in all 
their magnitude would probably not equal one-half the 
literature of botany in the number of volumes that are 
extant, or in the cost of them; for botany was already 
old and had a large literature before these sciences were 
born ; and not one of them has yet in any decade ever 
equalled botany in the number of her disciples and pro- 
moters. 

I beg leave to carry this digression one point further, 
that I may give some hints of at least the material good 
which has accrued to almost all mankind, during the last 
four centuries, as a result of botanical explorations in new 
fields. The staple food products afforded by the plant 
world to the people of the present age are of at least twice 
as many kinds as the meagre science of early times had 
rendered available ; and no plants could be named which 
could replace the potato, for example, in northern lati- 
tudes, or the sweet-potato and the Indian corn in southern 
latitudes of either hemispheres ; and these and many 
other foods and fruits, entirely unknown a few centuries 
ago, have been given to the nations of Europe, and of 
Asia, and of Africa, by the mediation of men who ex- 
plored the New World, with an eye to botanical discovery, 
the advancement of knowledge, and the promotion of hu- 
man well-being. By the same means the pharmacopeia 
of modern times has not only been exceedingly en- 
riched, but almost reconstructed in some of its depart- 
ments, through modern botanical discovery. The most 
perfect antidote for malarial disease, or febrile poison, 
and therefore, perhaps, without exception the most im- 
portant remedial agent ever known in all the history of 
medicine, is what was at first, and in its crude form, called 
the Jesuits’ Bark, the bark of a South American forest 
tree, the virtue of which, becoming known to the mis- 
sionaries, the knowledge of it was conveyed to Europe 
and to pharmacists throughout the world. This discovery 
was made some three centuries ago; and now, so great 
has been the demand for cinchona bark, that the tree is 
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threatened with extinction from its native soil; and many 
botanical experiment stations in several parts of the 
world are engaged with the problem of its introduction 
and cultivation in warmer Asia, Europe and America. 

And these are mere hints of the incalculable aggregate 
of good accruing to the world at large, from the zeal for 
botanical travel and research. These utilitarian results 
are also, as I have indicated, quite incidental to the main 
work of the botanist as a philosopher. The student of 
plant species in a new district, may easily discover twenty 
shrubs or herbs of no special economic value, to one that 
proves to be of signal usefulness to man. But to such a 
man every new form and position of vegetable organism 
has a value quite independent of its possible economic 
worth or worthlessness. Each is a recovered missing link 
ina chain of evidence which he trusts may some day be 
complete; an individual component of a system still 
partly ideal, which he thinks may by and by come to be 
wholly realized as a visible, tangible, symmetrical, grand 
unity, made up of the plant world’s beautiful and mar- 
vellous diversity. 

Of other problems phytological—and they are many 
the one or two others which we purpose mentioning in 
this paper, may most conveniently be approached under 
the subject of botanical nomenclature. And this, though 
belonging to the literary side of botany, is a problem of 
great importance, in attempts to solve which many diffi- 
culties are encountered. Just at present the whole botan- 
ical world seems to be on the eve of some reformation, if 
not revolution, in respect to the scientific naming of plants. 
The topic is at least receiving most unusual attention, and 
giving rise toan unwonted amountof spirited controversy. 

To give some idea of the present state of botany in this 
regard I must, at the outset, make a few statements of 
facts such as every practical botanist is already familiar 
with. In the first place, every one of that almost count- 
less multitude of plant-groups, ordinal, generic, specific 
and varietal, which make up the vegetable kingdom, 
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must be defined in words, and also be made the subject, 
as occasion may require, of investigation and discussion. 
But, although a plant genus or species may be biologi- 
cally studied irrespective of its name, not one of the scores 
of thousands of plant-groups can be generally discussed, 
either orally or in writing, unlessit havea name. Orders, 
genera, species, and varieties of plants, must therefore 
have names, and each kind of plant must have its own 
appellation, which no other kind of plant under the sun 
must be allowed to bear. No two species may have the 
same name. And the name of a plant must be universal. 
Whatever it is called in Europe must be its name in 
America, in China, in Arabia and in Australia. This re- 
quires that there be a universal language in which, accord- 
ing to the grammar of which, plant names shall be spoken 
and written. Fortunately there isnocontroversy, and there 
never has been any, as to the language in which thescientific 
namesof plant generaand species shall bewritten. Latinis 
universal for botanical nomenclature. Itisoneof the goodly 
heritages of modern botany. Our science, even as modern, 
dates from the time when no scientific books of any sort 
were printed in any other language; and so to this day 
when any botanical writer, of whatever country and lan- 
guage, writes of, for example, any of the better known 
genera of trees, oak, elm, plum or cherry, if his writing 
be for the botanical public of the world at large, he uses 
the classic Latin names of those genera, Quercus, Ulmus, 
Prunus, and Cerasus ; and thus what kind of trees he is 
speaking of is definitely known to all botanists in what- 
ever part of the world, and whatever their mother tongue; 
for all who have been taught botany know these tree 
genera by these names. However, for a very large pro- 
portion of the trees and plants at present scientifically 
known, there exist no ancient and classic generic names, 
for the obvious reason that the Romans knew not these 
trees and plants. For all this vast aggregate of things 
known only to us moderns, names exist, and of Latin 
form and construction too; and such have usually been 
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coined and applied by the botanist—or botanists—who 
were first to give a scientific account of them to the world 
botanical. But only a certain proportion of these manu- 
factured, and sometimes quite machine-made and barbaric 
Latin names for newly discovered genera have attained to 
universal recognition and application. It has happened 
in many hundreds of instances that the same new genus 
has been published, first by oneauthor who assigned it one 
name, and sooner or later by another author who assigned 
it a totally different name; so that the genus is scarcely 
well known until it is discovered to be sailing under dif- 
ferent names in different books. Often the second author 
will be found to have wrought in ignorance of the circum- 
stance that what was before him had already a published 
name and definition. But then again, a third author, 
under plea of some unsuitableness in both the names 
already extant, will assign to this new star in the firma- 
ment of botany a third name which he deems more appro- 
priate ; and the time has been in the history of systematic 
botany, and that within the last generation, when the 
original publisher of a genus would himself propose, 
it might be, a fourth improved name for the plant, as a 
better one than any of the earlier three; thus we have 
not a few modern genera which are burdened with a half- 
dozen different appellations, one of these adopted by one 
set of subsequent authors, and another of them approved 
and taken up as valid by another set. 

There is, of course, a very simple and altogether philo- 
sophical proposition, which, if men would follow it, 
would speedily rid our science of superfluous plant names, 
and at the same time establish uniformity in generic 
nomenclature, in so far as uniformity is subject to prin- 
ciples of history and literature. That proposition is, that 
a group of plants can have but one generic name, and 
that the one first published for it; all the others being 
mere synonyms, without any right of representing the 
group in any book or catalogue, and never upon any occa- 
sion to be used except as synonyms. This simple law of 
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priority of publication, a principle in every way just and 
reasonable, if heeded universally, would soon remove 
many of the difficulties in botanical nomenclature. I 
must not attempt here a rehearsal of the long list of 
reasons urged by botanists of extreme conservatism against 
the thorough enforcement of this principle of priority. 
But I may say that those who may be believed to have 
given the question the most careful consideration are con- 
vinced that uniformity will eventually come, and that by 
regarding simple historic priority, though as things now 
stand, it will involve almost a revolution in our system of 
plant names. 

I have mentioned hitherto not the plant name unquali- 
fiedly, but the generic name, which is only the first half 
of the name, in botany, of any one kind or species of 
plant. Our problems in nomenclature are doubly com- 
plicated by the fact each one of the scores of thousands 
of known species is invested with a binary name. Each 
has, we may say by inheritance, its generic name ; and 
then, to each species which is found to belong naturally 
to a given genus, must be assigned a distinctive specific 
name, by which it may escape being confused with other 
species of that genus. Now no fault can be found with 
this system of nomenclature as binary. It is at once the 
most convenient, simple and natural that can easily be 
conceived ; and it is in almost universal use not only in 
the biological sciences, botany and zodélogy, but every- 
where. And everywhere it is the natural way of naming 
things. The unlettered woodsman has a nomenclature of 
familiar trees that is quite as precisely binary as that 
which the botanist employs for the same kinds of tree. 
The woodsman uses generic and specific names, and these 
mostly of one termeach. He speaks of oak, and oak is an 
English generic name. Therustic knows white oak, black 
oak, red oak, scarlet oak, water oak and many more; and 
the botanical nomenclator employs the same names. Even 
in the instances here noted he has simply translated into 
his botanical Latin the specific names which at first he 
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himself learned from the woodsman. All botanists know 
these trees as Quercus alba, Q. nigra, Q. rubra, Q. coc- 
cinea and Q. aquatica. And thus our system of binary 
names for scientific entities—for the species of things—is 
so natural that it can not in truth be said to have had an 
inventor. 

Recurring to the fact that for each one of a great num- 
ber of genera several different names are current in dif- 
ferent schools of nomenclature, it will be seen at a glance 
that each species belonging to such a genus will have as 
many different names, at least, as there happens to be 
generic names under which authors may have placed their 
species. In many a genus the number of known and 
described species amounts to several hundreds ; and so, 
besides the inconvenience of having more than one recog- 
nized scientific name for a given form of plant, botanical 
literature is actually burdened with an enormous list of 
superfluous names—synonyms—which, even though in 
themselves useless and worse than useless, have to be 
catalogued and, for a variety of reasons, preserved, at 
least for reference. 

There is another source of multiple names for plant 
species which teaches only incidentally the literary side 
of botany, the source itself lying deep down amid the 
mysteries and the intricacies of phytology proper, perhaps 
in the biological or life-history department of it. The 
consideration of this problem will take us back to our 
starting point, which lay somewhere in the general phi- 
losophy of plant affinities ; for it is there that the key to 
this problem must be sought. The root of the difficulty 
here, in so far at least as nomenclature is affected, lies in 
the fact that botanical minds are not at one regarding 
the natural limits of genera. An assemblage of species 
manifestly nearly related to one another will be regarded 
by one school of systematists as forming a single genus, 
and by another school as forming two or three distinct 
though allied genera ; and thus the nomenclature of all 


this group of species is one thing with one school, and a dif- 
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ferent thing with the people who maintain diversity of 
genera for the same species. The real trouble is, that we 
have as yet no absolute scientific criterion of generic 
limits. Such a criterion is one of the great desiderata of 
systematic botany, and has always been. All admit the 
fact of genera, at least in practice, notwithstanding that 
in theory some botanists of evolutionary tendencies deny 
that groups of living entities, animal or vegetable, are 
really subject to any natural classification as genera and 
species; question that such groups exist except in the 
fancy of the systematist. But I believe that those who 
are on the most familiar terms with nature, and who find 
more satisfaction in fact than in theory, are far from hope- 
less of finding a scientific basis for the genera of plants. 
Our branch of science, though in one sense old, even of 
the oldest, is surely but in its infancy. In the multitude 
of its living forms this field of research is more vast, more 
nearly inexhaustible, than that which any other branch 
of natural science can offer. A hundred generations to 
come may have each its quota of able, zealous and happy 


searchers into the problems and mysteries of the plant 
world, without probability of exhausting this well of 
knowledge. Above all, the Christian searchers of to-day 
and to-morrow shall find this field, what Christian searchers 
have always found it, an earthly Paradise of God. 
EpwarpD L. GREENE. 
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It is law of the kingdom of God on earth that with 
learning and piety in her priests the Church flourishes. 
When these begin to wane, charity too grows cold, the 
fibre of faith is relaxed, religion hastens to decay. Nor 
could it well be otherwise. The priestis the guardian of 
God’s interests on earth, the divinely appointed guide of 
His people in religion. It was thus in the days of Mal- 
achi, the latest of the prophets, when it was said: ‘The 
lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they shall 
seek the law at his mouth.’’2 Such was the case, too, in 
that elder time when Osee, threatening his people with 
dire calamities in punishment of their abandoning the 
worship of the true God, could draw no more terrifying 
picture of the depths in which this course must infallibly 
end than by proclaiming that this established order would 
be reversed, their priests should be cast off by God, and 
then, instead of leading, they should follow the people on 
the downward road of disgrace. ‘Like people, like 
priests,’’? is the laconic phrase. In the Christian Church 
this has been the uniform teaching in all ages. St. Paul 
at Miletus, in his touching farewell address to the clergy 
at Ephesus, solemnly impressed upon them the vital truth 
that they had been set by the Holy Ghost to rule the 
Church of God ;4 and St. Peter warned all Bishops that 
if they hoped to receive from the Prince of pastors at 
His coming a never-fading crown of glory, they must be 
‘‘a pattern of the flock from the heart.’’® 


+The theological seminary of St. Paul, Minn., is actually affiliated to the Catholic 
University of America, in accordance with the well-known desire of our Holy Father 
Leo XIII, This description of the new institution is from the pen of a former student 
of the University. 

2Mal. ii. 7. 

*Osee iv. 9. 

“Acts xx. 28. 

*I, Peter, v. 3. 
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The Council of Trent was but looking to the enforce- 
ment of this principle when it enacted 1 that every church, 
whether of episcopal, metropolitan, or higher dignity, 
should thereafter have and maintain a house of study in 
which they who were destined for the priesthood would 
be taught all things needful for the worthy exercise of 
their exalted functions. This college, the Council intends, 
shall be a perpetual nursery of ministers of God, and thus 
the altars of Holy Church will never be bereft of anointed 
priests to offer up the unspotted sacrifice for the living and 
the dead, and to break the bread of doctrine to the chil- 
dren of God. The Latin word seminarium here employed 
has given to our language the new word seminary. Saintly 
men like Charles Borromeoand Jean Jacques Olier, founder 
of the Society of St. Sulpice, gave effect to this law of the 
Council; and since their time if every diocese has not 
been abie to support its own seminary it has at least had 
its candidates for Holy Orders trained through long years 
of study in some seminary fashioned after those men’s 
views. Thus during the dark days of persecution in the 
United Kingdom priests for Great Britain and Ireland 
were educated in the seminaries of Flanders, France, or 
Spain, and in ourown country until a recent day the body 
of our clergy came from various countries of Europe. 

This state of things has now come to an end. Balti- 
more, so long the sole possessor of a seminary, can look 
about her to-day and behold among her sister metropolitan 
sees Boston, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco and St. Paul, each with 
her seminary long since erected, or now rapidly nearing 
completion. This increase of facilities for ecclesiastical 
education at home is an index of the growth and stability 
of the Church in our land. It affords the most palpable 
proof that the Church in these United States has passed 
her nonage when she was dependent upon the mother 
Church in the old world for her support, and now in the 
full vigor of her majority is self-reliant and self-support- 


1Sess. xxiii. 
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ing. Doubtless many of her priests will continue to cross 
the Atlantic for the purpose of special study, as those do 
who aspire to eminence in the fine arts. For though our 
mountains teem with the hoarded treasures of old earth’s 
gold, our libraries are not yet teeming with the hoarded 
treasures of the old world’s lore, nor have we yet brought 
over in large quantities to our colleges and universities 
the passionate love of laborious study which is so common 
as to seem native in the old cloisters of the universities of 
Europe. Yet the going abroad of the few will but throw 
into more prominent relief the fact that the many are 
educated at home. Few things, therefore, it has seemed 
to me, can have a deeper interest for Catholics, or even 
for the learned American public, whether Catholic or not, 
than the progress that is making in this work. 

St. Paul’s Seminary was opened last September. Not 
then for the first time, however, did the archdiocese of 
St. Paul come into possession of her own seminary. Ten 
years ago the Seminary of St. Thomas Aquinas was built. 
It opened its doors at once to students in both the divinity 
and collegiate departments. Its buildings have since then 
been enlarged, and additions made to its staff of profes- 
sors to meet the growing demands of its increasing num- 
ber of students. Its average attendance has been ninety 
in the classical and fifty in the theological departments. 
With the exception of a small number who have gone to 
Washington or to Europe, all the candidates for the priest- 
hood in this archdiocese within the past decade have 
studied in its halls. It is now St. Thomas’ College. 

St. Paul’s has many striking characteristics that dis- 
tinguish it from other seminaries in theland. First of all 
it was built by one man, Mr. James J. Hill, president of 
the Great Northern Railroad, and did not cost the arch- 
diocese one dollar. This gentleman, though all the other 
members of his family are of the household of the faith, 
is not a Catholic. A Canadian, indeed, by birth, he is, 
however, an old-time resident of St. Paul, where he has 
amassed his large fortune. Desirous of making the com- 
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munity at large a sharer in the benefits of his wealth, and 
having been struck long since with the importance of the 
role, both religious and social, of the Catholic clergy, he 
reached the conclusion that he could do no greater work 
for the Northwest than that of affording Catholic priests 
the means of acquiring a thorough higher education right 
here at home. In pursuance of this purpose he called 
upon the Archbishop of the diocese and offered him five 
hundred thousand dollars wherewith to erect and endow 
a seminary. The offer was gratefully accepted. Plans 
of the buildings were soon drawn up, and the benefactor 
to whose munificence the diocese is indebted for its semi- 
nary, not content with making this princely donation and 
examining the plans, has seen to it that they were faith- 
fully carried out. Indeed, if his interest in the work may 
be estimated by the untiring attention which he has paid 
to even the slightest details of it, we should say that of 
the many great enterprises in which he is actively inter- 
ested, none is dearer to him than this one. 

The plans, furnished by Mr. Cass Gilbert, of St. Paul, 
have won the admiration of all who see them. The build- 
ings are in the North Italian style, simple, solid, and im- 
pressive. It has been customary time out of mind, in the 
construction of our Catholic seminaries, to bring all the 
departments beneath one roof. In the present instance 
this plan has not been followed. Instead of one we have 
seven structures. These are the administration building, 
two dormitories, the dining hall, the gymnasium, and, 
lastly, the chapel, which has not yet been built. The six 
existing buildings are arranged, as shown in the accom- 
panying diagram, at a considerable distance one from the 
other, leaving a spacious open court between. They are 
all built of red pressed brick, have either plain gable or 
hip roofs, and by the solidity of their walls remind one 
strongly of the monastic edifices of a bygone age. The 
partitions are fire-proof throughout, while the stairs and 
the landings on each floor are of iron. The buildings are 

" heated by steam, lighted by gas, supplied with hot and 
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cold water, and in the residence building, with bath-rooms 
on each floor. The corridors are laid with thick matting 
and thus the footfall of the passerby does not break in 
upon the quiet of the student. One word about each 
building apart. 

The Administration building, western-most of the 
group and therefore nearest the river, is three stories 
high. It contains apartments for the professors, their 
common room, parlors and reception rooms, offices of the 
administration, a fire-proof library extension at the south 
end, and at the north a private chapel. The library is 
made to accommodate twenty thousand volumes. Eheu ! 
Would we might add that all its shelves were full ! 

The dormitories for the students are five stories in 
height. They are lighted, warmed and supplied with 
water in the same way as the foregoing; have iron fire- 
escapes at both ends of each building, and so arranged 
that every student, whether in philosophy or theology, 
has two rooms. What a difference, the men of an earlier 
generation will here remark, between this system and that 
of their time, when the theological student had but one 
room, or none, but sat with the others in a common study- 
hall, and slept on a cot curtained off from that of his 
neighbors in a common sleeping-room. The two build- 
ings have apartments for one hundred and thirty students. 
By no means least among the advantages which recom- 
mend this plan of separate buildings is this, that when the 
number of students shall have grown so as to need more 
living apartments, another building can be erected at a 
small additional cost, without marring the harmony of 
the original plan. 

The three remaining buildings are each two stories 
high. Of the lecture building the ground floor is divided 
into four large class-rooms, one of which is the physical 
and chemical laboratory. In the upper story is the great 
hall, with a large platform and seating facilities for five 
hundred people. Here public lectures will be delivered 
by eminent scholars from elsewhere, and when the sub- 
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jects dealt with are such as to interest the students from 
St. Thomas’ College, they also will be present. 

In the gymnasium building are the gymnasium hall, 
the heating plant, and four smaller rooms. The appoint- 
ments of the main hall, which stands open to the roof, 
are those of a fully-equipped gymnasium of to-day, fur- 
nishing the young men with every variety of means for 
taking healthful exercise. Experts have come from New 
York to examine the heating plant and pronounce it one 
of the most perfect in the land. It has been described in 
great detail in an illustrated article that appeared in the 
Engineer’s Journal for February. The small rooms, two 
at each end of the building, are used for recreation of a 
quieter kind than that indulged in in the large hall along- 
side. One of them is the reading-room, access to which 
is restricted to recreation time. Here the students have 
at their disposal the leading journals and periodicals. 

The refectory building contains the kitchen (in the 
basement), the servants’ apartments and the dining-hall. 
Here, as in other buildings, no effort has been spared to 
make this department perfect in its kind. The kitchen, I 
am credibly informed, is supplied with all the appliances 
and means required by the culinary artist in making his 
most delicate experiments. The dining-hall itself, with 
its lofty ceiling of native woods, broad, old time fire 
place, plentiful supply of light and entire freedom from 
kitchen fumes is, indeed, a place to dine in. The total 
cost of these buildings is two hundred thousand dollars. 
There remains, therefore, of the original gift a fund of 
three hundred thousand for the maintenance of the in- 
stitution. Besides this the chapel, which remains yet to 
be built, will be erected by Mr. Hill. The fact may be 
worthy of passing notice that this endowment fund en- 
ables the seminary to place the tuition at an extremely 
modest figure. 

The ground on which the seminary stands is a plat of 
forty acres, which was donated by Archbishop Ireland. 
Situated on the left bank of the Mississippi, towards which 
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it inclines with a gentle slope, at the terminus of Grand 
Avenue, it abuts along its whole northern side upon Sum- 
mit Avenue, the broadest and most beautiful thoroughfare 
in the city. The landscape gardener who has done well 
his work of beautifying this fine tract of land had in 
reality an easy task. Instead of planting, he has had to 
cut down trees, where the shade would otherwise have 
been too deep, and has thus given us a series of beautiful 
vistas on every side. The native sward is threaded with 
gravelled walks and dotted with flower beds which, in 
season, lend the final charm to one of the most exquisite 
sites for a house of study that you shall meet on a summer 
day. About fifty feet from the main land stands a thickly 
wooded island with an area of seven acres. This also be- 
longs to the seminary, and will be made a pretty spot for 
rest and recreation during the warm summer months. 
Thus it will be seen that while inside the corporate limits 
of the city of St. Paul, and within easy reach of every 
part of it by means of the electric cars which run to its 
gate, the seminary enjoys all the privacy and purity of 
air, along with the resultant quiet and healthfulness usually 
found only in the country. 

Of the discipline nothing could be said that would be 
new to the readers of the BULLETIN. The age-long expe- 
rience of the Church in training her priests has, under 
the saintly supervision of her great masters of the spiritual 
life, been crystallized into rules which, with but slight local 
modification, are the same in all our seminaries to-day. 
The sacred round of prayer and study familiar to every 
Catholic priest, and extending from early morning until 
well on into the night, makes up the simple history of each 
day’s life in this as in other seminaries. Each dormitory 
has its resident priest, to whom is given entire charge of 
discipline in his building. Under him are prefects, each 
in charge of his band, or camerata, as is the custom in 
most of the colleges at Rome. The students of each band 
occupy adjoining rooms, and sit together at mass, at 
lectures and at table. The chapel of the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment, in which the daily mass for the community is cele- 
brated, is in the dormitory building itself. 

The course of study which the seminary had mapped 
out for itself from the beginning fully satisfies the require- 
ments of the Holy Father in his recent Encyclical to the 
Bishops of our country. So much of the course as is 
already taught gives sufficient earnest of this. There are 
now in the seminary chairs of Holy Scripture, Dogmatic 
Theology, Apologetics, Fundamental Moral Theology, 
Special Moral Theology, Church History, Homiletics, Mod- 
ern Languages (English and German, obligatory upon 
all; French, optional), Mental Philosophy, Physics and 
Chemistry. Holy Scripture and Church History are not 
secondary studies in this course, but take equal rank with 
the others. In connection with the classes in Scripture, 
lessons are givenin Hebrew and in New Testament Greek. 
Next year an advanced course of English literature will 
be added to this curriculum, another in biology, and a 
series of lectures on Sociology and Political Economy will 
be given during the winter months. It is not expected 
that every student will follow all the courses. That is a 
matter which will be decided for each one by the faculty. 
But all will be taught the sciences as thoroughly as may be. 

Our Holy Father says in his recent Encyclical letter 
that in founding the Catholic University of America it 
was his purpose ‘‘to begin with philosophy and theology, 
adding, as means would allow, the remaining branches, 
those particularly which the present age has introduced 
as perfected. An education cannot be deemed complete 
which takes no notice of modern sciences.’’ These words 
plainly indicate the duty of the ecclesiastical educator to- 
day. Every Catholic, it is true, ought to be prepared to 
give a reason for the hope that isin him, but for the priest 
this is an official duty. It is incumbent upon him to 
teach God’s truth to the nations, and, as it has been not 
inaptly phrased, «‘ to justify God’s ways to men.”’ Hence 
he has had in every age, and will have to the end, to 
answer many objections. Each age has its own difficul- 
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ties, and therefore each must have its own answers. 
Those of the one will not do service in the other. The 
priest who should go forth from the seminary to-day with 
only the answers of St. Augustine or St. Thomas of Aquino 
to satisfy the questioning mind of our age withal, would 
be as unfit for his duties as would an old Roman legionary 
or a mailed crusader be to take part in modern warfare. 
The armor of the latter would serve him no better than 
a coat of card board. The Roman short sword or the 
medieval battle axe might, no doubt, prove a formidable 
weapon in his hand, could he but come at the enemy. 
But so long as the latter chooses to remain miles away, 
armed with weapons capable of dealing death even at that 
distance, our doughty knight in coat of steel might as 
well throw away his unwieldy blade and borrow Harle- 
quin’s sword of lath. It is less cumbersome, and equally 
effective. 

In his Encyclical on the study of Holy Scripture the 
Holy Father insists upon this principle and urges it upon 
those in charge of the education of the clergy. They 
must see to it, he says, that there be ever found in the 
ranks of the clergy a large number thoroughly equipped 
to do battle for the faith and repel the assaults of our 
antagonists ; for this purpose ‘‘they must before all else 
put on the armor of God, as the Apostle recommends, and 
be familiar with the newest weapons and the latest tactics 
of the enemy.’’! Ourageisan age of science. ‘A mod- 
ern education without modern science is a body without 
bones.’”? He who would reason with the world of to-day 
must have ready to hand the facts on which his reasoning 
is based. Hecandispense with the poets. He need name 
no ancient name. But he may not omit his facts. The 
age is athirst for facts, and only facts will slake its thirst. 
The inductive method is everywhere. Whether the priest 
rejoice that this is so, or regret it, he must recognize the 
fact. And as Lowell would say: «There is no arguing 


? Plures sint e sacro ordine paratiores qui . . . pro fide dimicent et impetus 
hostiles propulsent, induti praecipue armatura Dei, quam suadet Apostolus, neque 
vero ad nova hostium arma et proelia insueti. 
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with an east wind. You have but to put on your over- 
coat.”” The question of the hour is not what is to be 
done. The enemies of revelation have answered that 
question for us. The question is how to doit. And this 
the Holy Father answers in the words just quoted. 

All the attacks that are made against the doctrines of 
the Church to-day are made in the name of science. 
Whether it be geology that is appealed to, or biology, or 
philology, or archeology, or some other, it is always in 
the name of science that the attack is made. And while 
it is and ever must be true that no scientific conclusion 
ever did or can clash with divine truth, our mere assertion 
of this proposition will avail nothing against men who 
believe that their conclusions are scientific and that they 
do contradict revealed truth. Their specific statement 
must be met with refutation equally specific. If the 
charge be made in the name of geology, only a geologist 
can answer it. If in the name of paleontology, only one 
versed in that science can answer it. We may still hold 
to all that approves itself to our minds in Greek philoso- 
phy, but it will be of no service in this contest unless we 
adapt it to present needs. If we hold the principles of 
the schoolman sacred, we must make them intelligible to 
the men of to-day, by whom the terminology and much of 
the principles of those ancient worthies are either unknown 
or held to be not worth the knowing. Of those educated 
outside the Church to-day the number is infinitesimally 
small who would even understand a discussion carried on 
in the language of the schools of the thirteenth century. 
If these, then, are to be our weapons of defense, we must 
refurbish them and fit them to meet the latest tactics and 
newest weapons of modern intellectual warfare. They 
must be scientifically wielded to parry the thrusts of a 
scientific combatant. 

There are in the Church in every generation men who 
attain to eminence in the scientific world. Our own day 
forms no exception to the rule. But it must be evident 
that they are not so numerous as they ought to be when 
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one of the most widely known scientists of the present 
time publicly states that «the Roman Catholic Church is 
the great antagonist ’’! of science. When such an attack 
as that was made on the fair name of Mother Church ten 
thousand pens should have flashed in air, wielded in her 
defense ; and in clarion tones ten thousand tongues should 
have heralded to the world their triumphant denial. The 
scientist must be answered by the scientist. When science 
is spoken of in this way it is frequently the case that the 
scientific method is meant. Now, this scientific or induc- 
tive method to which most of the advance in modern 
science is due is no more hostile to the Church than is the 
Latin or the Greek language, or universal education. 
True, in the hands of the enemies of Holy Church even 
these have at one time or another been employed as the 
means of introducing error into the minds of the unwary 
—a proof of what needed no proving, that the best of 
things may be perverted to vile uses. For when employed 
by the Church herself, these same agencies have become 
the channels of salutary truth to untold millions. But 
she did employ them—and this is the truth which I would 
at present emphasize—notwithstanding they had been or 
may still be used by her enemies. She will use the induc- 
tive method, too; she is now and long has been employing 
it in many fields of science. May the good work never 
lag. 

In St. Paul’s Seminary the students will be given every 
available opportunity of cultivating the sciences by experi- 
mental work in thelaboratory, and by becoming acquainted 
with the foremost publications on theirseveral subjects. In 
this way they will be enabled to pronounce for themselves 
on the questions at issue; to prove that not all the shal- 
lowness is on one side, and to discover that much of the 
noisiest assertions made to day in the name of science is 
merely the cry of science, science, where there is no 
science. It was not a Catholic, for instance, but Count 
Lyof Tolstoi, who said recently, in reply to certain ques- 


1 Lay Sermons and Reviews,” T. H. Huxley, page 61. 
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tions of the German Society of Ethics: ‘‘The system 
which consists in distorting facts produces this curious 
phenomenon, that in matters of science . . . no man 
will be found to have more obscure ideas than the scien- 
tists themselves.’’* While actual observation may not 
justify them in accepting literally such a sweeping state- 
ment as this, it will show them that science, like many 
another noble name, is often worn by an unworthy repre- 
sentative ; but that when they meet a worthy scion of 
that noble race unfortunately ranked with their opponents, 
they must be familiar with his tactics and consummate 
masters of his weapons if they would pit themselves 
against him with any hope of victory. 

The examinations here have witnessed this year to 
the spirit of study that exists in the institution. His 
Grace the Archbishop, who was present at all of them, 
expressed himself as generally well satisfied. But now 
that the seminary is affiliated to the Catholic University 
and in common with other seminaries in the land which 
are to be affiliated likewise, will have its program for 
examination sent down from the University, even better 
results may be looked for. A spirit of healthy rivalry 
will be sure to spring up between the several seminaries, 
and all will be lifted up to the same high plane in emula- 
tion of the lofty ideal constantly kept before them by the 
University. A member of the University faculty will be 
present at those examinations, and no doubt the bache- 
lor’s degree may thus be obtained before going to Wash- 
ington. It seems but reasonable to expect such an im- 
provement in ecclesiastical studies in our country from 
the application of this system, as it produced within 
recent years when employed in secular education by the 
Royal University in Ireland. 

The formal dedication of our new seminary has been 
postponed until June, when it will take the place of the 
closing exercises. His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, 





*Quoted by Rev. J. A. Zahm, C. 8. C., page 15, in his paper read before the Catholic 
Congress at Brussels, in September, 1894. 
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will preside on the occasion. Many Bishops will also be 
present, and the general public will have an opportunity 
of visiting the institution. In it they will behold, though 
the latest yet, it is hoped, not the least convincing proof 
of the Church’s determination to be equal to the duties 
of her God-given mission in America at the close of this 


nineteenth century. 3 
PATRICK DANEHY. 


St. Paul's Seminary, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





THE POPE AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


Documents like the recent Encyclical that cover a wide 
range of topics and yet in their treatment of each unite 
breadth and precision, are apt to be appreciated at first on 
their general merits. The majority of readers, in fact, 
are content to know the spirit that pervades the whole 
without interesting themselves in the details and conse- 
quently without weighing the force of each expression. 
It is not surprising, then, that the Pope’s message to the 
American Hierarchy should have called forth words of 
commendation, not only from Catholic journals, but from 
the secular press as well. No intelligent person could 
fail to discern the note of sympathy and the conciliatory 
tone that run through the Encyclical. 

There are paragraphs, however, that will repay a speeial 
study, both for the importance of their subjects and for 
the significance of the carefully-chosen utterances of the 
Pope in their regard. Chief among these, as it is also the 
first in Leo’s account of what he has done for America, is 
the passage concerning the University. Those who are 
acquainted with the history of our institution and who 
realize the meaning of the papal foundation, will find 
even the most favorable reference to it quite natural. 
Having once established it with a clear understanding of 
the needs, present and future, of the American Church, 
the Pope is determined that the University shall be a 
success, and therefore takes a personal interest in each 
phase of its development. Similarly, all who in a truly 
Catholic spirit have codperated with him, hastening the 
growth of the University by their liberality, influence and 
sympathy, must read with grateful pride the words of 
approbation which their efforts have deserved from the 
Holy Father. And we, especially, who are engaged in 
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the work which he initiated, and who feel more directly 
perhaps than any one else the impulse of his encourage- 
ment, appreciate as a signal favor the praise with which 
he is pleased to reward our labors. We are glad of this 
opportunity to express our own thanks and the thanks of 
our benefactors for the authoritative approval and un- 
equivocal commendation of the University contained in 
the Encyclical Longingua oceani spatia. 

With equal reverence and gratitude, we give heed to 
the counsels which he addresses to us for our guidance in 
the discharge of our duties as teachers. Nor can we find 
among these wise admonitions any more serious, more 
timely or more characteristic of Leo XIII., than that in 
which he reminds us how necessary it is to take account 
of modern science. If this be neglected, he says, learn- 
ing of any kind is defective. Catholics must be abreast 
of the scientific movement; but this is not enough, they 
must take the lead ‘‘in the keen competition of talent 
and the wide-spread passion for knowledge.’’ More em- 
phatic language could not have been used to kindle a 
zeal for all branches of research, and for ‘‘ those particu- 
larly which the present age has introduced or perfected.”’ 

Such expressions may appear strange to persons who 
become acquainted with the ideas of the Pontiff for the 
first time through this Encyclical. Yet the truth is that 
the Pope has lost no opportunity to impress upon the 
minds of Catholics the necessity of taking their part in 
scientic investigation. When, at the beginning of his 
pontificate, he restored the philosophy of St. Thomas, he 
declared that the study of it should go hand in hand with 
that of the natural sciences. And this idea of harmon- 
izing the established results of empirical investigation 
with the principles of sound philosophy, has found re- 
peated expression in numerous pontifical documents. 

By deed, no less than by word, he has pointed the 
way. There is scarcely a branch of knowledge that has 
not benefited by his practical measures. The founding of 
an ‘‘Academy of St. Thomas’ and the republication 
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of the Angelic Doctor’s works, attest his earnestness for 
philosophical studies. For astronomy, he established 
the Vatican observatory; for philology, post-graduate 
courses in the Roman Seminary ; for the promotion of the 
social sciences, the Rivista Internazionale, a review which 
ranks among the first devoted to such subjects. More 
important still is the service which he rendered to history 
by throwing open the Vatican Archives to scholars of 
every nation and creed—a measure which has been fully 
justified by the publications of the French and Hungarian 
schools, of the Benedictines, of Hergenréther, and of 
other eminent historians, who were quick to profit by the 
advantages which the Pope’s liberality afforded. 

On a larger scale, and, so to speak, collectively, he has 
advanced the interests of science by founding or endow- 
ing at Rome colleges for the students of various nation- 
alities ; by creating at Louvain an institute in which ad- 
vanced courses are given in the sciences as well as in 
philosophy; and, more than all, by establishing the 
universities of Freiburg and Washington. In order 
that such institutions may reach maturity and attain 
the high scope which he has marked out for them, time 
will be required ; but the honor of having brought them 
into existence and of having breathed into them a scientific 
spirit, will always revert to Leo XIII. 

Rightly to estimate the facts which we have so briefly 
sketched, it must be remembered that all this work has 
been done in eighteen years of a busy pontificate. It has 
been accomplished by a man who is charged with the care 
of the Catholic Church, and who, in the meanwhile, ever 
watchful for the welfare of religion, has wrought even 
more wonderfully in the organization of the hierarchy 
throughout the world and the fostering of spiritual life 
among all classes of the faithful. Neither the mazes of 
diplomacy nor the petty annoyances kept up by a usurp- 
ing power have ever caused him to lose sight of those high 
intellectual aims which have been the inspiration of his 
whole career. Neither loss of territory nor lack of means 
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has prevented him from spreading the domain of know]- 
edge and opening, to all who seek it, new treasures. If, 
to-day, the relations of Catholicism and science are set in 
a clearer light, if intelligent men are more willing to 
recognize the merits of the Church as a factor in social 
progress and civilization ; this is due, before all, to the 
wisdom of Leo XIII., and to the energy with which, in 
spite of every obstacle, he has furthered the cause of 
learning. 

The happy result of his measures we are more likely 
to enjoy than the Catholics of Europe—if we are but 
faithful and active in realizing the ideal that he has set 
before us. The Pope has told us plainly enough what our 
duty is: We must be leaders, not laggards, in the on- 
ward march of science. We must convince thinking 
people that the same man can be a firm believer anda 
fearless investigator. To train such men is the purpose 
which the Holy Father had in view when he founded the 
Catholic University. If to its motto we might add a 
watchword, it would be a line from the Encyclical: 
ANTEIRE DECET CATHOLICOS HOMINES, NON SUBSEQUI. 

THE EpIror. 





ENCYCLICAL LETTER 
OF HIS HOLINESS POPE LEO XIII. 


TO THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN : HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


We traverse in spirit and thought the wide expanse of ocean, and although , His affection 
: : sys : . for the Ameri- 
We have at other times addressed you in writing, chiefly when We directed can nation. 
Encyclical letters to the Bishops of the Catholic world, yet have We now re- 
solved to speak to you separately, trusting that We shall be, God willing, of 
some assistance to the Catholic cause amongst you. For this We apply Our- 
selves with the utmost zeal and care, because We highly esteem and love ex- 
ceedingly the young and vigorous American nation, in which We plainly dis- 
cern latent forces for the advancement alike of civilization and of Christianity. 
Not long ago, when your whole nation, as was fitting, celebrated, with 
grateful recollection and every manifestation of joy, the completion of the 
fourth century since the discovery of America, We, too, commemorated, to- 
gether with you, that most auspicious event, sharing in your rejoicings with 
equal good will. Nor were We on that occasion content with offering prayers 
at a distance for your welfare and greatness. It was Our wish to be in some 
manner present with you in your festivities. Hence We cheerfully sent one 
who should represent Our person. 

Not without a good reason did we take part in your celebration. For Beginnings 
when America was as yet but a new-born babe, uttering in its cradle its first + hegre 
feeble cries, the Church took it to her bosom and motherly embrace. Colum- ica. 
bus, as We have elsewhere expressly shown, sought as the primary fruit of his 
voyages and labors to open a pathway for the Christian faith into new lands 
and new seas. Keeping this thought constantly in view, his first solicitude, 
wherever he disembarked, was to plant upon your shore the sacred emblem of 
the cross. Wherefore as the ark of Noah, surmounting the overflowing 
waters, bore the seed of Israel, together with the remnants of the human race, 
even thus did the barks launched by Columbus upon the ocean carry into 


Longinqua oceani spatia animo et cogitatione traiicimus : et quamquam 
vos allocuti alias scribendo sumus, maxime quoties ad episcopos catholici 
orbis communes litteras pro auctoritate dedimus, modo tamen affari vos sepa- 
ratim decrevimus, hoc videlicet consilio ut prodesse aliquid catholico no- 
mini apud vos, Deo volente, possimus. Idque summo studio curdque aggredi- 
mur ; propterea quod et plurimi facimus et magnopere diligimus americanum, 
validum iuventdé, genus; in quo plane non civilis tantummodo, sed chris- 
tianae etiam rei cernimus animo incrementa latentia. 

Exitum quarti ab explorata America saeculi cum tota gens vestra haud 
multo ante gratd recordatione atque omni significatione, ut erat dignum, con- 
celebraret, Nos item auspicatissimi facti memoriam vobiscum recoluimus 
communione luetitiae et similitudine voluntatis. In illoque tempore vota 
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regions beyond the seas as well the germs of mighty States as the principles 
of the Catholic religion. This is not the place to give a detailed account of 
what thereupon ensued. Very rapidly did the light of the Gospel shine upon 
the savage tribes discovered by the Ligurian. For it is sufficiently well 
known how many of the children of Francis, as well as of Dominic and of 
Loyola, were accustomed, during the two following centuries, to voyage 
thither for this purpose ; how they cared for the colonies brought over from 
Europe, but primarily and chiefly how they converted the natives from super- 
stition to Christianity, sealing their labors in many instances with the testi- 
mony of their blood. The very names newly given to so many of your towns 
and rivers and mountains and lakes teach and clearly witness how deeply 
your beginnings were marked with the footprints of the Catholic Church. 
Nor, perchance, did the fact which We now recall take place without 
some design of Divine Providence. Precisely at the epoch when the Ameri- 
can colonies, having, with Catholic aid, achieved liberty and independence, 
coalesced into a constitutional republic, the ecclesiastical hierarchy was hap- 
pily established among you ; and at the very time when the popular suffrage 
placed the great Washington at the helm of the Republic the first Bishop was 
set by Apostolic authority over the American Church. The well-known 
friendship and familiar intercourse which subsisted between these two men 
seems to be an evidence that the United States ought to be conjoined in con- 
cord and amity with the Catholic Church. And not without cause, for 
without morality the State cannot endure—a truth which that illustrious 
citizen of yours whom We have just mentioned, with a keenness of insight 
worthy of his genius and statesmanship, perceived and proclaimed. But the 
best and strongest support of morality is religion. She, by her very nature, 
guards and defends ail the principles on which duties are founded, and, setting 
before us the motives most powerful to influence us, commands us to live 
virtuously and forbids us to transgress. Now, what isthe Church other than a 
legitimate society, founded by the will and ordinance of Jesus Christ for the 





quidem pro incolumitate et magnitudine vestra absentes fecisse, haud satis 
habuimus : in optatis erat coram, aliqua ratione, vobis adesse gestientibus: 
ob eam rem libentes, qui gereret personam Nostram, misimus. 

Quae vero in illa celebritate vestra fecimus, non iniuria fecimus: quia 
americanum genus, vix editum in lucem ac prope vagiens in cunis, sinu 
amplexuque suo Ecclesia parens excepit. Quod enim alias data operd demon- 
stravimus, navigationum laborumque hunc in primis fructum Columbus 
petiit, aditum christiano nomini per novas terras novaque maria patefacere: 
qua in cogitatione constanter inhaerens, quibuscumque appulsus oris, nihil 
habebat antiquius, quam ut Crucis sacrosanctae simulacrum defigeret in lit- 
tore. Quapropter sicut arca Noetica, exundantes supergressa fluctus, semen 
vehebat Israelitarum cum reliquiis generis humani, eodem modo commissae 
oceano Columbianae rates et principium magnarum civitatum et primordia 
catholici nominis transmarinis oris invexere. 

Quae postea consecuta sunt, non est huius loci singula persequi. Certe 
repertis ab homine Ligure gentibus, etiam tum agrestibus, evangelium matur- 
rime illuxit. Satis enim est cognitum quote Franciscana familia, item ex 
Dominicana et Loiolaea, duobus continentibus saeculis, istuc navigare huius 
rei gratid consueverint, ut deductas ex Europa colonias excolerent, sed in 
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preservation of morality and the defense of religion? For this reason have 
We repeatedly endeavored, from the summit of the Pontifical dignity, to 
inculcate that the Church, while directly and immediately aiming at the sal- 
vation of souls and the beatitude which is to be attained in heaven, is yet, 
even in the order of temporal things, the fountain of blessings so numerous 
and so great that they could not have been greater or more numerous had the 
original purpose of her institution been the pursuit of happiness during 
the life which is spent on earth. 

That your republic is progressing and developing by giant strides is Religious 
patent to all, and this holds good in religious matters also. For even as your er a 
cities in the course of one century have made a marvelous increase in wealth the Nation. 
and power, so do We behold the Church, from scant and slender beginnings, 
grown with rapidity to be great and exceedingly flourishing. Now, if, on the 
one hand, the increased riches and resources of your cities are justly attri- 
buted to the talents and active industry of the American people, on the 
other hand the prosperous condition of Catholicity must be ascribed, first, 
indeed, to the virtue, the ability and the prudence of the Bishops and clergy, 
but in no slight measure also to the faith and the generosity of the Catholic 
laity. Thus, while the different classes exerted their best energies were you 
enabled to erect unnumbered religious and useful institutions, sacred edifices, 
schools for the instruction of youth, colleges for the higher branches, homes 
for the poor, hospitals for the sick, convents and monasteries. As for what 
more closely touches spiritual interests, which are based upon the exercise of 
Christian virtues, many facts have been brought to Our notice whereby We are 
animated with hope and filled with joy, namely, that the numbers of the 
secular and regular clergy are steadily augmenting ; that pious sodalities and 
confraternities are held in esteem ; that the Catholic parochial schools, the 
Sunday-schools for imparting Christian doctrine, and Summer schools are in 
a flourishing condition ; moreover, associations for mutual aid, for the relief 
of the indigent, for the promotion of temperate living; add to all this the 
many evidences of popular piety. 





primis et maxime ut ad christiana sacra indigenas ex superstitione traducerent, 
consecratis non semel cruento testimonio laboribus. Nova ipsa oppidis vestris 
compluribus et fluminibus et montibus et lacubus imposita nomina docent 
perspicueque testantur, Ecclesiae catholicae vestigiis vestras penitus impressas 
origines.—Neque illud fortasse sine aliquo divinae providentiae consilio fac- 
tum, quod heic commemoramus: cum americanae coloniae libertatem ac 
principatum, adiuvantibus hominibus catholicis, adeptae, in rempublicam coa- 
luere iure fundatam, tunc apud vos est ecclesiastica hierarchia rite constituta: 
et quo tempore magnum Washingtonum ad gubernacula reipublicae admovit 
populare suffragium, eodem pariter tempore auctoritate apostolica primus est 
Americanae Ecclesiae episcopus praepositus. Amicitia vero consuetudoque 
familiaris, quam alteri cum altero constat intercessisse, documento videtur 
esse, foederatas istas civitates concordid amicitidque coniunctas esse Ecclesiae 
catholicae oportere. Neque id sane sine caussa. Non enim potest nisi mori- 
bus bonis stare res publica; idque acute vidit edixitque primarius ille civis 
vester, quem modo nominavimus, in quo tanta fuit vis ingenii prudentiaeque 
civilis. Sed mores bonos optime et maxime continet religio, quippe quae 
suapte naturaé principia cuncta custodit ac vindicat ex quibus officia ducuntur, 
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The main factor, no doubt in bringing things into this happy state 
were the ordinances and decrees of your Synods, especially of those which 
in more recent times were convened and confirmed by the authority of the 
Apostolic See. But, moreover (a fact which it gives pleasure to acknowl- 
edge), thanks are due to the equity of the laws which obtain in America and 
to the customs of a well-ordered republic. For the Church amongst you, 
unopposed by the Constitution and government of your nation, fettered by no 
hostile legislation, protected against violence by the common laws and the 
impartiality of the tribunals, is free to live and act without hindrance. Yet, 
though all this is true, it would be very erroneous to draw the conclusion that 
in America is to be sought the type of the most desirable status of the Church; 
or that it would be universally lawful or expedient for state and church to be, 
as in America, dissevered and divorced. The fact that Catholicity with you 
is in good condition, nay, is even enjoying a prosperous growth, is by all 
means to be attributed to the fecundity with which God has endowed His 
Church ; in virtue of which, unless men or circumstances interfere, she spon- 
taneously expands and propagates herself ; but she would bring forth more 
abundant fruits if, in addition to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws 
and the patronage of the public authority. 

For Our part We have left nothing undone, so far as circumstances per- 
mitted, to preserve and more solidly establish among you the Catholic religion. 
With this intent We have, as you are well aware, turned Our attention to two 
special objects ; first, the advancement of learning ; second, a perfecting of 
methods in the management of church affairs. There already, indeed, ex- 
isted several distinguished universities. We, however, thought it advisable 


propositisque ad agendum momentis maximis, iubet cum virtute vivere, pec. 
care vetat. Quid autem est Ecclesia aliud, nisi societas legitima, voluntate 
iussuque Iesu Christi conservandae morum sanctitati tuendaeque religioni 
condita? Hanc ob rem, quod saepe ex hoc pontificatus fastigio persuadere 
conati sumus, Ecclesia quidem, quamquam per se et naturd sud salutem 
spectat animorum, adipiscendamque in caelis felicitatem in ipso etiam rerum 
mortalium genere tot ac tantas ultro parit utilitates, ut plures maioresve non 
posset, si in primis et maxime esset ad tuendam huius vitae, quae in terris 
degitur, prosperitatem instituta. 

Progredientem rem publicam vestram atque in meliorem statum volucri 
itinere venientem, nemo non vidit: idque in iis etiam rebus quae religionem 
attingunt. Nam quemadmodum ingenti commodorum potentiaeque acces- 
sione, unius conversione saeculi, crevere civitates, ita Ecclesiam cernimus ex 
minima tenuissimaque magnam perceleriter effectam et egregie florentem. 
Iamvero si ex una parte auctae opes copiaeque civitatum merito americani 
generis ingenio atque operosae sedulitati referuntur acceptae: ex altera florens 
rei catholicae conditio primum quidem virtuti, sollertiae, prudentiaeque tri- 
buenda Episcoporum et Cleri: deinde vero fidei munificentiaeque catholico- 
trum. Ita singulis ordinibus pro virili parte adnitentibus, licuit vobis res 
innumerabiles pie atque utiliter instituere ; aedes sacras, ludos litterarios 
pueris instituendis, domicilia maiorum disciplinarum, domos hospitales plebi 
excipiundae, valetudinaria, coenobia. Quod vero propius ad culturam attinet 
animorum, quae christianarum exercitatione virtutum continetur, plura Nobis 
comperta sunt, quibus et spe erigimur et gaudio complemur: scilicet augeri 
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that there should be one founded by authority of the Apostolic See and en- 
dowed by Us with all suitable powers, in which Catholic professors might 
instruct those devoted to the pursuit of learning. The design was to begin 
with philosophy and theology, adding, as means would allow, the remaining 
branches, those particularly which the present age has introduced or perfected. 
An education cannot be deemed complete which takes no notice of modern 
sciences. It is obvious that in the existing keen competition of talents and 
widespread, and in itself noble and praiseworthy, passion for knowledge Cath- 
olics ought to be not followers but leaders. It is necessary, therefore, that 
they should cultivate every refinement of learning and zealously train their 
minds to the discovery of the truth and the investigation, so far as it is possi- 
ble, of the entire domain of nature. This, in every age, has been the desire 
of the Church ; upon the enlargement of the boundaries of the sciences has 
she been wont to bestow all possible labor and energy. By a letter, therefore, 
dated the 7th of March, in the year of our Lord 1889, directed to you, venera- 
ble brethren, We established at Washington, your capital city, esteemed by a 
majority of you avery proper seat for the higher studies, a university for the 
instruction of young men desirous of pursuing advanced courses. In announc- 
ing this matter to Our venerable brethren, the Cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, in consistory, We expressed the wish that it should be regarded as the 
fixed law of the university to unite erudition and learning with soundness of 
faith, and to imbue its students not less with religion than with scientific 
culture. To the Bishops of the United States We entrusted the task of estab- 
lishing a suitable course of studies and of supervising the discipline of the 





gradatim utriusque ordinis Clericos: in honore esse pia collegia sodalium, 


vigere scholas curiales catholicas, scholas dominicas doctrinae christianae 
tradendae, scholas aestivas ; consociationes ad suppetias mutuo ferendas, ad 
inopiam levandam, ad victus temperantiam tuendam: his accedere multa pie- 
tatis popularis argumenta. 

Harum felicitati rerum non est dubium plurimum iussa ac decreta con- 
ducere Synodorum vestrarum, earum maxime, quas posteriore tempore Sedis 
Apostolicae vocavit et sanxit auctoritas. Sed praeterea, libet enim id fateri 
quod est, sua debetur gratia aequitati legum, quibus America vivit, mori- 
busque bene constitutae rei publicae. Hoc enim Ecclesiae apud vos con- 
cessum est, non repugnante temperatione civitatis, ut nullis legum praepedita 
vinclis, contra vim defensa iure communi iustitidque iudiciorum, tutam ob- 
tineat vivendi agendique sine offensione facultatem. Sed quamquam haec 
vera sunt, tamen error tollendus, ne quis hine sequi existimet, petendum ab 
America exemplum optimi Ecclesiae status: aut universe licere vel expedire, 
rei civilis reique sacrae distractas esse dissociatasque, more americano, ratio- 
nes. Quod enim incolumis apud vos res est catholica, quod prosperis etiam 
auctibus crescit, id omnino fecunditati tribuendum, qua divinitus pollet 
Ecclesia, quaeque si nullus adversetur, si nulla res impedimento sit, se sponte 
effert atque effundit ; longe tamen uberiores editura fructus, si, praeter liber- 
tatem, gratia legum fruatur patrocinioque publicae potestatis. 

Nos vero, quoad per tempora licuit, conservare ac fundare firmius rem 
catholicam apud vos, numquam praetermisimus. — Hac de canssa duas po- 
tissimum res, quod probe nostis, aggressi sumus: alteram, provehere studia 
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students ; and We conferred the office and authority of Chancellor, as it is 
called, upon the Archbishop of Baltimore. And, by Divine favor, a quite 
happy beginning was made. For, without any delay, while you were cele- 
brating the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of your ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy under the brightest auspices, in the presence of Our Delegate, 
the divinity classes were opened. From that time onward We know that 
theological science has been imparted by the diligence of eminent men, the 
renown of whose talents and learning receives a fitting crown in their recog- 
nized loyalty and devotion to the Apostolic See. Nor is it long since We were 
apprised that, thanks to the liberality of a pious priest, a new building had 
been constructed in which young men, as well cleric as lay, are to receive in- 
struction in the natural sciences and in literature. From Our knowledge of 
the American character, We are fully confident that the example set by this 
noble man will incite others of your citizens to imitate him ; they will not fail 
to realize that liberality exercised towards so great an object will be repaid by 
the very greatest advantage to the public. No one can be ignorant how pow- 
erfully similar institutions of learning, whether originally founded by the 
Roman Church herself from time to time, or approved and protected by her 
legislation, have contributed to the spread of knowledge and civilization in 
every part of Europe. Even in Our own day, though other instances might 
be given, it is enough to mention the University of Louvain, to which the en- 
tire Belgian nation ascribes its almost daily increase in prosperity and glory. 
Equally abundant will be the benefits proceeding from the Washington 
University if the professors and students (as we doubt not they will) be mind- 
ful of Our injunctions, and, party spirit and strife being removed, conciliate 
the good opinion of the people and clergy. 


doctrinarum : alteram, rei catholicae efficere administrationem pleniorem. 
Scilicet etsi universitatis studiorum domicilia plura numerabantur, eaque in- 
signia, faciendum tamen duximus, ut unum aliquod existeret Sedis Apostolicae 
auctoritate institutum, idemque omni iure legitimo a Nobis auctum: in quo 
doetores catholici studiosos sciendi erudirent, principio quidem philosophicis 
ac theologicis, deinde vero, ubi res et tempora siverint, ceteris quoque disci- 
plinis, iis nominatim quas nostra aut peperit aut perfecit aetas. Omnis enim 
eruditio manca sit, si nulla recentiorum disciplinarum accesserit cognitio. 
Videlicet in hoc tam celeri ingeniorum cursu, in tanta cupiditate sciendi tam 
late fusa, eademque per se laudabili atque honesta, anteire decet catholicos 
homines, non subsequi: ideoque instruant se oportet ab omni elegantia doc- 
trinae, acriterque exerceant animum in exploratione veri, et totius, quoad 
potest, indagatione naturae. Quod omni tempore idem Ecclesia voluit: ob 
eamque rem ad proferendos scientiarum fines omnino tautum conferre con 
suevit, quantum opera etcontentione potuit. Igitur per litteras die vir Martii 
an. MDCCCLXXXxIx ad vos, Venerabiles Fratres, datas Gymnasium magnum 
cupidae maiorum disciplinarum iuventuti rite constituimus Washingtoni, in 
urbe principe; quam quidem peropportunam fore sedem studiis optimis, 
vosmetipsi maximo numero significastis. De qua re venerabiles fratres Nos- 
tros S. R. E. Cardinales cum referremus in Consistorio,! velle Nos declaravi- 
mus, legis instar eo in gymnasio haberi, ut eruditio et doctrina coniungatur 
cum incolumitate fidei, neque minus ad religionem quam ad artes optimas in- 


* Die xxx Decembr. an. MDCCCLXXXIX. 
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We wish now, venerable brethren, to commend to your affection and to on 

the generosity of your people the college which Our predecessor, Pius IX., tional College 
founded in this city for the ecclesiastical training of young men from North ®t Rome. 
America, and which We took care to place upon a firm basis by a letter dated 
the 25th day of October, in the year of our Lord 1884. We can make this 
appeal the more confidently because the results obtained from this institution 
have by no means belied the expectations commonly entertained regarding it. 
You yourselves can testify that during its brief existence it has sent forth a 
very large number of exemplary priests, some of whom have been promoted 
for their virtue and learning to the highest degrees of ecclesiastical dignity. 
We are, therefore, persuaded that you will continue to be solicitous to send 
hither select young men who are in training to become the hope of the Church; 
for they will carry back to their homes and utilize for the general good the 
wealth of intellectual attainments and moral excellence which they shall ac- 
quire in the city of Rome. 

The love which We cherish towards Catholics of your nation moved us, pre wise 
likewise, to turn our attention at the very beginning of our pontificate to the re = 
convocation of a third plenary council of Baltimore. Subsequently, when Plenary Coun- 
the Archbishops, at Our invitation, had come to Rome we diligently inquired ¢!! of Balts- 
from them what they deemed most conducive to the common good. We 
finally, and after mature deliberation, ratified by apostolic authority the de- 
crees of the prelates assembled at Baltimore. In truth, the event has proved 
and still proves that the decrees of Baltimore were salutary and timely in the 
extreme. Experience has demonstrated their power for the maintenance of 
discipline, for stimulating the intelligence and zeal of the clergy, for defend- 


ing and developing the Catholic education of youth. Wherefore, venerable 


formentur adolescentes. Idcirco rectae studiorum rationi, ac disciplinae 
alumnorum tuendae praeesse iussimus foederatarum civitatum Episcopos, 
collata Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi Cancellarii, ut loquuntur, potestate ac 
munere. — Et initia quidem, Dei beneficio, satis laeta. Nulla enim interiecta 
mora, cum saecularia sollemnia ob memoriam ecclesiasticae Hierarchiae 
ageretis, exorsae faustis ominibus, praesente Legato Nostro, sacrae disciplinae. 
Ex eoque tempore elaborare novimus in tradenda theologia spectatos viros, 
quorum ingenii doctrinaeque laus insigni erga Sedem Apostolicam fide ob- 
servantidque cumulatur. — Neque vero diu est, cum rescivimus, pii sacerdotis 
liberalitate extructas ab inchoato aedes scientiis litterisque tradendis, cleri- 
corum simul et laicorum commodo adolescentium. E cuius viri exemplo 
facile confidimus sumpturos, quod imitentur, cives: non enim ignota Nobis 
indoles Americanorum ; neque fugere eos potest, quidquid in ea re collocetur 
liberalitatis, cum maximis in commune utilitatibus compensari. 

Ex huiusmodi Lyceis, quae variis temporibus Ecclesia romana aut ipsamet 
princeps instituit, aut instituta probavit legibusque auxit, nemo est nescius 
quanta in omnem Europam et doctrinae copia et vis humanitatis effluxerit. 
Hodieque, ut sileamus de ceteris, satis est Lovaniense meminisse : ex quo 
universa Belgarum gens incrementa petit prosperitatis et gloriae prope quo- 
tidiana. Iamvero par ac similis copia utilitatum facile est a magno Lyceo 
Washingtoniensi consecutura, si doctores pariter atque alumni, quod minime 
dubitamus, praeceptis Nostris paruerint, iidemque, amotis partium studiis et 
contentionibus, opinionem sibi a populo, a Clero conciliarint. 
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brethren, if We make acknowledgment of your activity in these matters, if 
We laud your firmness tempered with prudence, We but pay a tribute to your 
merit; for We are fully sensible that so great a harvest of blessings could by 
no means have so rapidly ripened to maturity had you not exerted yourselves, 
each to the utmost of, his ability, sedulously and faithfully to carry into effect 
the statutes you had so wisely framed at Baltimore. 

The nature When the Council of Baltimore had concluded its labors the duty still 


and functions 
of the Apos- remained of putting, so to speak, a proper and becoming crown upon the 


— paleee- work. This, We perceived, could scarcely be done in a more fitting manner 
huret adh ang than through the establishment by the Apostolic See of an American lega- 
tion. Accordingly, as you are aware, We have done this. By this action, as 
We have elsewhere intimated, We have wished, first of all, to certify that, in 
Our judgment and affection, America occupies the same place and rights as 
other States, be they ever so mighty and imperial. In addition to this We had 
in mind to draw more closely the bonds of duty and friendship which connect 
you and so many thousands of Catholics with the Apostolic See. In fact, the 
mass of the Catholics understood how salutary Our action was destined to be. 
They saw, moreover, that it accorded with the usage and policy of the Apos- 
tolic See. For it had been, from the earliest antiquity, the custom of the 
Roman pontiffs, in the exercise of the divinely-bestowed gift of primacy in 
the administration of the Church of Christ, to send forth legates to Christian 
nations and peoples. And they did this not by an adventitious but an inherent 
right. For ‘‘the Roman Pontiff, upon whom Christ has conferred ordinary 
and immediate jurisdiction, as well over all and singular churches as over 
all and singular pastors and faithful,’’ since he cannot personally visit the 





Caritati vestrae, Venerabiles Fratres, ac beneficentiae populari commen- 
datum hoc loco volumus Collegium urbanum adolescentibus ex America 
septentriouali ad sacra fingendis, quod Pius IX decessor Noster condidit, 
quodque ipsum Nos, per litteras die xxv Octobri mense an. MDCCCLXXXIV 
datas, constitutione legitima firmandum curavimus: eo vel maxime quod 
communem de ipso expectationem haud sane fefellit exitus. Testes estis vos- 
metipsi, non longo temporis decursu, complures inde extitisse saeerdotes 
bonos, in iisque nec deesse qui maximos sacrae dignitatis gradus virtute 
adepti doctrinaque sint. Quare vos omnino arbitramur facturos operae pre- 
tium, si perrexeritis lectos adolescentes huc mittere in spem Ecclesiae institu- 
endos : quas enim et ingenii opes et animi virtutes in romana urbe paraverint, 
eas aliquando explicabunt domi, atque in communem afferent utilitatem. 

Simili modo vel inde a Pontificatus exordio caritate permoti, qua catho- 
licos e gente vestra complectimur, de Concilio Baltimorensi III cogitare 
coepimus. Cumque serius Archiepiscopi, eius rei caussi, Romam invitatu 
Nostro istinc advenissent, diligenter ab ipsis, quid in commune consulendum 
censerent, exquisivimus: postremo quod universis Baltimoram convocatis 
visum est decernere, id matura consideratione adhibita, ratum esse auctori- 
tate apostolica iussimus. Celeriter autem apparuit operae fructus. Quando- 
quidem Baltimorensia consulta, salutaria et valde accommodata temporibusres 
ipsa comprobavit, comprobat. Satis iam eorum perspecta vis est ad stabilien- 
dam disciplinam, ad excitandam Clerisollertiam ac vigilantiam, ad catholicam 
adolescentis aetatis institutionem tuendam et propagandam.—Quamquam his 
in rebus si vestram, Venerabiles Fratres, agnoscimus industriam, si collauda- 
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different regions and thus exercise the pastoral office over the flock intrusted 
to him, finds it necessary from time to time in the discharge of the ministry 
imposed upon him, to dispatch legates into different parts of the world, accord- 
ing as the need arises, who, supplying his place, may correct errors, make the 
rough ways plain, and administer to the people confided to their care increased 
meuns of salvation. But how unjust and baseless would be the suspicion, 
should it anywhere exist, that the powers conferred on the Legate are an ob- 
stacle to the authority of the Bishops. Sacred to Us, more than to any other, 
are the rights of those whom the Holy Ghost has placed as Bishops to rule 
the Church of God. That these rights should remain intact in every nation 
in every part of the globe We both desire and ought to desire, more so since 
the dignity of the individual Bishops is by nature so interwoven with the dig- 
nity of the Roman Pontiff that any measure which benefits the one neces- 
sarily protects the other. ‘‘ My honor is the honor of the universal Church. 
My honor is the unimpaired vigor of my brethren. Then am I truly honored 
when to each one due honor is not denied.’’ Therefore, since it is the office 
and function of an Apostolic Legate, with whatsoever powers he be vested, to 
execute the mandates and interpret the will of the Pontiff who sends him, far 
from his being of any detriment to the ordinary power of the Bishops, he 
will rather bring an accession of stability and strength. His authority will 
possess no slight weight for preserving in the multitude a submissive spirit; 
in the clergy discipline and due reverence for the Bishops, and in the Bishops 
mutual charity and intimate union of souls. And since this union, so salu- 
tary and desirable, consists mainly in harmony of thought and action, he will 
no doubt bring it to pass that each one of you shall persevere in the diligent 


administration of his diocesan affairs; that one shall not impede another in 


mus iunctam cum prudentia constantiam, merito vestro facimus: propterea 
quod plane intelligimus, talium ubertatem bonorum nequaquam ad maturi- 
tatem tam celeriter atque expedite perventuram fuisse, si vosmetipsi, quae 
sapienter ad Baltimoram statueratis, ea non sedulo et fideliter exsequi, quan- 
tum in sua quisque potestate erat, studuissetis. 

Verum absoluto Baltimorensi concilio, reliqua pars erat ut congruens et 
conveniens quasi fastigium imponeretur operi : quod impetrari vidimus vix 
posse melius, quam si Apostolica Sedes legationem americanam rite con- 
stituisset : eam itaque, ut nostis, rite constituimus. Atque hoc facto, quem- 
admodum alias docuimus, primum quidem testari placuit, in iudicio benevo- 
lentiaque Nostra eodem Americam loco et iure esse, quo ceterae sunt, prae- 
sertim magnae atque imperiosae, civitates. Deinde illud quoque spectavimus- 
ut officiorum et necessitudinum, quae vos, quae tot hominum millia catholi- 
corum cum Apostolica Sede continent, fierent coniunctiora nexa. Revera 
multitudo catholicorum rem a Nobis peractam intellexit, quam sicut saluti 
sibi sentiebat fore, ita praetereain more positam institutoque Sedis Apostolicae 
cognoverat. Videlicet romani Pontifices, ob hanc caussam quod rei chris- 
tianae administrandae divinitus tenent principatum, suos peregre legatos ad 
gentes populosque christianos mittere vel ab ultima antiquitate consueverunt. 
Id autem non extrinsecus quaesito, sed nativo iure suo, quia ‘‘romanus 
“Pontifex, cui contulit Christus potestatem ordinariam et immediatam sive in 
“omnes ac singulas Ecclesias, sive in omnes et singulos Pastores et fideles,? 


*Conc. Vat. Sess. Iv. c. 3. 
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the matter of government ; that one shall not pry into the counsels and con- 
duct of another; finally, that with disagreements eradicated and mutual es- 
teem maintained, you may all work together with combined energies to pro- 
mote the glory of the American Church and the general welfare. It is difti- 
cult to estimate the good results which will flow from this concord of the 
Bishops. Our own people will receive edification, and the force of example 
will have its effect on those without, who will be persuaded by this argument 
alone that the Divine Apostolate has descended by inheritance to the ranks of 
the Catholic episcopate. 
Respect for Another consideration claims Our earnest attention. All intelligent men 
—— are agreed, and We ourselves have, with pleasure, intimated it above, that 
America seems destined for greater things. Now, it is Our wish that the 
Catholic Church should not only share in, but help to bring about, this pros- 
pective greatness. We deem it right and proper that she should, by availing 
herself of the opportunities daily presented to her, keep equal step with the 
Republic in the march of improvement, at the same time striving to the 
utmost, by her virtue and her institutions, to aid in the rapid growth of the 
States. Now, she will attain both these objects the more easily and abun- 
dantly in proportion to the degree in which the future shall find her constitu- 
tion perfected. But what is the meaning of the legation of which We are 
speaking, or what is its ultimate aim, except to bring it about that the consti- 
tution of the Church shall be strengthened, her discipline better fortified ? 
Wherefore, We ardently desire that this truth should sink day by day more 
deeply into the minds of Catholics, namely, that they can in no better way 
safeguard their individual interests and the common good than by yielding a 
hearty submission and obedience to the Church. Your faithful people, how- 





‘cum personaliter singulas regiones circuire non possit, nec circa gregem 
‘* sibi creditum curam pastoralis sollicitudinis exercere, necesse habet interdum 
‘‘ex debito impositae servitutis suos ad diversas mundi partes, prout necessitates 
‘*emerserint, destinare legatos, qui vices eius supplendo, errata corrigant, aspera 
“in plana convertant et commissis sibi populis salutis incrementa minis- 
** trent.’’! 

Illa vero quam iniusta et falsa suspicio, si qua foret uspiam, demandatam 
Legato potestatem potestati officere episcoporum. Sancta Nobis, ut nulli magis, 
eorum iura sunt, quos Spiritus sanctus posuit episcopos regere Ecclesiam Dei, 
eaque permanere integra in omni gente, atque in omni regione terrarum et 
volumus et velle debemus: praesertim quod singulorum dignitas episcoporum 
cum dignitate romani pontificis ita natura contexitur, ut alteri necessario con- 
sulat, qui alteram tueatur. Meus honor est honor wniversalis Ecclesiae. Meus 
honor est fratrum meorum solidus vigor. Tum ego vere honoratus sum, cum 
singulis quibusque honor debitus non negatur?. Quare Legati Apostolici, 
qualicumque demum potestate augeatur, cum haec persona atque hae partes 
sint, Pontificis a quo mittitur, mandata facere et voluntatem interpretari, 
tantum abest ut ordinariae potestati episcoporum quicquam pariat detrimenti, 
ut potius firmamentum ac robur sit allaturus. Eius quippe auctoritas non 
parum est habitura ponderis ad conservandam in multitudine obedientiam ; in 
Clero disciplinam debitamque Episcopis verecundiam ; in Episcopis caritatem 





1 Cap. un. Extravag. Comm. De Consuet. 1. I. 
2 S.Gregorius Epist. ad Eulog. Alex. lib. viii, ep. 30. 
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ever, are scarcely in need of exhortation on this point, for they are accus- 
tomed to adhere to the institutions of Catholicity with willing souls and a 
constancy worthy of all praise. 


To one matter of the first importance and fraught with the greatest bless- 


Sacredness 


: a : : of the mar- 
ings it is a pleasure at this place to refer, on account of the holy firmness in yigg 


principle and practice respecting it, which, asa rule, rightly prevails amongst 
you. We mean the Christian dogma of the unity and indissolubility of mar- 
riage, which supplies the firmest bond of safety, not merely to the family, but 
to society at large. Nota few of your citizens, even of those who dissent 
from us in other doctrines, terrified by the licentiousness of divorce, admire 
and approve in this regard the Catholic teaching and the Catholic custom. 
They are led to this judgment not less by love of country than by the wisdom 
of the doctrine. For difficult it is to imagine a more deadly pest to the com- 
munity than the wish to declare dissoluble a bond which the law of God has 
made perpetual and inseverable. Divorce ‘‘is the fruitful cause of the mutabil- 
ity of marriage contracts; it diminishes mutual affection; it supplies a pernicious 
stimulus to unfaithfulness ; it is injurious to the care and education of chil- 
dren ; it gives occasion to the breaking up of domestic society ; it scatters the 
seed of discord among families ; it lessens and degrades the dignity of women, 
who incur the danger of being abandoned when they shall have subserved 
the lust of their husbands. And, since nothing tends so effectually as the 
corruption of morals to ruin families and undermine the strength of king- 
doms, it may easily be perceived that divorce is especially hostile to the pros- 
perity of families and States.’”’ (Encyc. Arcanum.) 

As regards civil affairs, experience has shown how important it is that the 
citizens should be upright and virtuous. Ina free State, unless justice be 


generally cultivated, unless the people be repeatedly and diligently urged to 


mutuam cum intima animorum coniunctione.—Quae quidem tam salutaris 
tamque expetenda coniunctio, cum in hoc potissimum sita sit et sentire con- 
corditer et agere, plane efficiet, ut quisque vestrum in administratione rei 
dioecesanae suae diligenter versari pergat: nemo alterum in regundo impediat: 
de alterius consiliis actisque nemo quaerat: universique, sublatis dissidiis 
retinendaque invicem observantid, provehere Ecclesiae americanae decus et 
commune bonum summa virium conspiratione nitamini. Ex qua Episco- 
porum concordia dici vix potest quanta non modo salus in nostros manabit, 
sed et in reliquos vis exempli: quippe qui facile vel hoc ipso argumento per- 
spicient in Episcoporum catholicorum ordinem vere divinum apostolatum 
hereditate transisse.—Est praeterea aliud magnopere considerandum. Con- 
sentiunt prudentes viri, quod Nosmetipsi paulo ante indicavimus, nec sane 
inviti, reservatam ad maiora Americam videri. Atqui huius, quae prospici- 
tur, magnitudinis participem eamdemque adiutricem Ecclesiam catholicam 
volumus. Nimirum ius esse atque oportere iudicamus, eam una cum repub- 
lica pleno gradu ad meliora contendere, utendis videlicet opportunitatibus, 
quas afferat dies: eodemque tempore dare operam, ut virtute institutisque suis 
prosit quam maxime potest incrementis civitatum. Sed omnino utrumque est 
tanto facilius cumulatiusque consecutura, quanto constitutam melius futura 
tempora offenderint. Iamvero quid sibi vult legatio, de qua loquimur, aut 
quid spectat tamquam finem, nisi hoc efficere, ut Ecclesiae sit constitutio 
firmior, disciplina munitior ? ‘ 

Quod ita cum sit, valde velimus hoc in animos catholicorum quotidie 


e contract. 


On the cuiti- 
vation of civic 
virtue. 
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observe the precepts and laws of the Gospel, liberty itself may be pernicious. 
Let those of the clergy, therefore, who are occupied with the instruction of 
the multitude, treat plainly this topic of the duties of citizens, so that all may 
understand and feel the necessity, in political life, of conscientiousness, self- 
restraint and integrity ; for that cannot be lawfulin public which is unlawful 
in private affairs. On this whole subject there are to be found, as you know, 
in the Encyclical letters written by Us, from time to time, in the course of Our 
pontificate, many things which Catholics should attend to and observe. In 
these writings and expositions We have treated of human liberty, of the 
chief Christian duties, of civil government, and of the Christian constitution of 
States, drawing Our principles as well from the teaching of the Gospels as 
from reason. They, then, who wish to be good citizens and to discharge 
their duties faithfully may readily learn from Our letters the ideal of an 
upright life. In like manner, let the priests be persistent in keeping before 
the minds of the people the enactments of the Third Council of Baltimore, 
particularly those which inculcate the virtue of temperance, the frequent use 
of the sacraments, and the observance of the just laws and institutions of the 
Republic. 

eG Now, with regard to entering societies, extreme care should be taken not 

regards volun-to be ensnared by error. And We wish to be understood as referring in a 

nr associa- syecial manner to the working classes, who assuredly have the right to unite 
in associations for the protection of their interests ; a right acknowledged by 
the Church and unopposed by nature. But it is very important to take heed 
with whom they are toassociate ; else, while seeking aids for the improvement 
of their condition, they may be impairing far weightier interests. The most 
effectual precaution against this peril is to determine with themselves at no 





altius descendat, nec sibi privatim consulere se posse rectius, nec de salute 
communi melius mereri, quam si Ecclesiae subesse atque obtemperare toto 
animo perrexerint. 

Quamquam hac illi in re vix indigent hortatione: solent enim sua sponte 
et laudabili constantia ad instituta catholica adhaerescere. Rem unam eamque 
maximi momenti et saluberrimam in omnes partes libet recordari hoc loco, 
quae fide moribusque sancte apud vos, uti aequum est, generatim retinetur; 
dogma christianum dicimus de unitate et perpetuitate coniugii: in quo non 
societati dumtaxat domesticae, sed etiam coniunctioni hominum civili maxi- 
mum suppeditat vinculum incolumitatis. De civibus vestris, de iis ipsis qui 
nobiscum cetera dissident, catholicam hac de re doctrinam catholicumque 
morem non pauci mirantur ac probant, videlicet perterriti licentia divortiorum. 
Quod cum ita iudicant, non minus caritate patriae ducuntur, quam sapientia 
consilii. Vix enim cogitari potest capitalior civitati pestis, quam velle, di- 
rimi posse vinculum, divina lege perpetuum atqueindividuum. Divortiorum 
‘‘causs4 fiunt maritalia foedera mutabilia: extenuatur mutua benevolentia: 
‘‘ infidelitati perniciosa incitamenta suppeditantur: tuitioni atque institutioni 
‘‘liberorum nocetur: dissuendis societatibus domesticis praebetur occasio: 
‘discordiarum inter familias semina sparguntur: minuitur ac deprimitur dig- 
‘ nitas mulierum quae in periculum veniunt ne, cum libidini virorum in- 
‘‘servierint, pro derelictis habeantur. Et quoniam ad perdendas familias, 
‘‘ frangendasque regnorum opes nihil tam valet quam corruptela morum, 
‘‘ facile perspicitur prosperitati familiarum ac civitatum maxime inimica esse 
* divortia.’’! 


1Enc. Arcanum. 
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time or in any matter to be parties to the violation of justice. Any society, 
therefore, which is ruled by and servilely obeys persons who are not steadfast 
for the right and friendly to religion is capable of being extremely prejudicial 
to the interests as well of individuals as of the community; beneficial it cannot 
be. Let this conclusion, therefore, remain firm—to shun not only those asso- 
ciations which have been openly condemned by the judgment of the Church, 
but those also which, in the opinion of intelligent men, and especially of the 
Bishops, are regarded as suspicious and dangerous. Nay, rather, unless 
forced by necessity to do otherwise, Catholics ought to prefer to associate 
with Catholics—a course which will be very conducive to the safeguarding of 
their faith. As presidents of societies thus formed among themselves it would 
be well to appoint either priests or upright laymen of weight and character, 
guided by whose counsel they should endeavor peacefully to adopt and carry 
into effect such measures as may seem most advantageous to their interests, 
keeping in view the rules laid down by Us in our Encyclical Rerwm Novarum. 
Let them, however, never allow this to escape their memory—that while it is 
proper and desirable to assert and secure the rights of the many, yet this 
is not to be done by a violation of duty. Very important duties are these: 
not to touch what belongs to another; to allow everyone to be free in 
the management of his own affairs ; not to hinder any one to dispose of 
his services when he pleases and where he pleases. The scenes of violence 
and riot which you witnessed last year in your own country sufficiently ad- 
monish you that America, too, is threatened with the audacity and ferocity of 
the enemies of public order. The state of the times, therefore, bids Catholics 
to labor for the tranquillity of the commonwealth, and for this purpose to obey 
the laws, abhor violence, and seek no more than equity or justice permits. 





De rerum genere civili, compertum est atque exploratum, in re publica 
praesertim populari, cuiusmodi vestra est, quanti referat probos esse ac bene 
moratos cives. In libera civitate, nisi iustitia vulgo colatur, nisi saepius ac 
diligenter ad evangelicarum praecepta legum multitudo revocetur, potest ipsa 
esse perniciosa libertas. Quotquot igitur ex ordine Cleri in erudienda multi- 
tudine elaborant, hunc locum de officiis civium enucleate pertractent, ut id 
persuasum penitusque comprehensum animo habeant universi, in omni munere 
vitae civilis fidem praestari, abstinentiam, integritatem oportere: quod enim 
privatis in rebus non licet, id nec in publicis licere. De hoc genere toto in 
ipsis encyclicis litteris, quas in Pontificatu maximo subinde conscripsimus, 
complura, ut nostis, praesto sunt, quae sequantur et quibus pareant catholici. 
Libertatem humanam, praecipua christianorum officia, principatum civilem, 
civitatum constitutionem christianam scribendo edisserendoque attigimus, 
depromptis cum ex evangelica doctrina, tum ex ratione principiis. Qui igitur 
esse cives probi volunt et in officiis suis cum fide versari, facile sumant ex 
litteris Nostris formam honestatis.—Simili modo insistant sacerdotes Concilii 
Baltimorensis III statuta ad populum meminisse: ea maxime quae de virtute 
temperantiae sunt, de catholica adolescentium institutione, de frequenti sacra- 
mentorum usu, de obtemperatione iustis legibus institutisque reipublicae. 

De ineundis quoque societatibus, diligentissime videndum ne quis errore 
fallatur. Atque hoc intelligi nominatim de opificibus volumus: quibus pro- 
fecto coire in sodalitia, utilitatum sibi comparandarum gratid, ius est, libente 
Ecclesia, nec repugnante natura: sed vehementer interest, quibuscum sese 
coniungant, ne ubi rerum meliorum adiumenta requirunt, ibi in discrimen 

Tou 
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ae jozmnane Towards these objects much may be contributed by those who have de- 
journalists. voted themselves to writing, and in particular by those who are engaged on 
the daily press. We are aware that already there labor in this field many men 
of skill and experience, whose diligence demands words of praise rather than 
of encouragement. Nevertheless, since the thirst for reading and knowledge 
is so vehement and widespread among you, and since, according to circum- 
stances, it can be productive either of good or evil, every effort should be 
made to increase the number of intelligent and well-disposed writers who take 
religion for their guide and virtue for their constant companion. And this 
seems all the more necessary in America on account of the familiar inter- 
course and intimacy between Catholics and those who are estranged from the 
Catholic name, a condition of things which certainly exacts from our people 
great circumspection and more than ordinary firmness. It is necessary to in- 
struct, admonish, strengthen and urge them on to the pursuit of virtue and to 
the faithful observance, amid so many occasions of stumbling, of their duties 
towards the Church. It is, of course, the proper function of the clergy to 
devote their care and energies to this great work, but the age and the country 
require that journalists should be equally zealous in this same cause and labor 
in it to the full extent of their powers. Let them, however, seriously reflect 
that their writings, if not positively prejudicial to religion, will surely be of 
slight service to it unless in concord of minds they all seek the same end, 





vocentur bonorum multo maximorum. Huius discriminis maxima cautio est 
ut secum ipsi statuant, numquam commissuros ut ullo tempore ulldve in re 
iustitia deseratur. Si qua igitur societas est, quae a personis regatur non recti 
tenacibus, non religioni amicis, eisque obnoxie pareat, obesse plurimum pub- 
lice et privatim potest, prodesse non potest. Maneat ergo, quod consequens 
est, non modo fugere consociationes oportere, Ecclesiae iudicio aperte damna- 
tas, sed eas etiam, quae prudentium virorum maximeque Episcoporum sen- 
tentid, suspectae periculosaeque habeantur. 

Imo vero, quod est valde ad fidei incolumitatem conducibile, malle catho- 
lici debent cum catholicis congregari, nisi fieri secus coegerit necessitas. Sibi 
vero inter se societate conglobatis praeesse sacerdotes aut laicos probos atque 
auctoritate graves iubeant: iisque consilio praeeuntibus, consulere ac perficere 
pacate nitantur quod expedire rationibus suis videatur, ad normam potissi- 
mum praeceptorum, quae Nos litteris encyclicis Rerwm novarum consignavi- 
mus. Hoc vero numquam sibi patiantur excidere, vindicari et in tuto poni 
iura multitudinis rectum esse atque optabile, verumtamen non praetermit- 
tendis officiis. Officia vero permagna ea esse, aliena non tangere; singulos 
esse sinere ad suas res liberos; quominus operam suam collocare queat ubi 
libet et quando libet, prohibere neminem. Quae per vim et turbas facta su- 
periore anno vidistis in patria, satis admonent americanis etiam rebus auda- 
ciam immanitatemque perduellium imminere. Ipsa igitur tempora catholicos 
iubent pro tranquillitate contendere rerum communium, ideoque observare 
leges, abhorrere a vi, nec plura petere quam vel aequitas vel iustitia patiatur. 

Has ad res multum sane conferre operae possunt, qui se ad scribendum 
contulere, maxime quorum in commentariis quotidianis insumitur labor. 
Haud latet Nos, multos iam in hac palaestra desudare bene exercitatos, quo- 
rum laudanda magis est, quam excitanda industria. Verumtamen legendi 
noscendique cupiditas cum tam vehemens sit apud vos ac tam late pertineat, 
cumque bonorum iuxta ac malorum maximum possit esse principium, omni 
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Those who desire to be of real service to the Church, and with their pens 
heartily to defend the Catholic cause, should carry on the conflict with perfect 
unanimity, and, as it were, with serried ranks; for they rather inflict than 
repel war if they waste their strength by discord. In like manner their work, 
instead of being profitable and fruitful, becomes injurious and disastrous 
whenever they presume to call before their tribunal decisions and acts of 
Bishops, and casting off due reverence, cavil and find fault, not perceiving 
how great a disturbance of order and how many evils are thereby produced. 
Let them, then, be mindful of their duties and not overstep the proper-limits 
of moderation. The Bishops, placed in the lofty position of authority, are 
to be obeyed, and suitable honor befitting the magnitude and sanctity of their 
office should be paid them. Now this reverence, ‘‘ which it is lawful for no 
one to neglect, should of necessity be eminently conspicuous and exemplary 
in Catholic journalists. For journals, naturally circulating far and wide, 
come daily into the hands of everybody and exert no small influence upon the 
opinions and morals of the multitude.’”? We have Ourself on frequent occa- 
sions laid down many rules respecting the duties of a good writer, many of 
which were unanimously inculcated, as well by the Third Council of Balti- 
more as by the Archbishops in their meeting at Chicago in the year 1893. 
Let Catholic writers, therefore, bear impressed on their minds Our teachings 
and yours on this point, and let them resolve that their entire method of 


ope enitendum, ut eorum numerus augeatur, qui scribendi munus scienter 
atque animo optimo gerant, religione duce, probitate comite. Atque id eo 
magis apparet in America necessarium propter consuetudinem usumque catho- 
licorum cum alienis catholico nomine: quae certe caussa est quamobrem no- 
stris summa animi provisione constantidque singulari sit opus. Erudiri eos 
necesse est, admoneri, confirmari animo, incitari ad studia virtutum, ad officia 
erga Ecclesiam, in tantis offensionum caussis, fideliter servanda. Ista quidem 
curare atque in istis elaborare, munus est Cleri proprium idemque permag- 
num: sed tamen a scriptoribus ephemeridum et locus et tempus postulat, idem 
ut ipsi conentur, eademque pro caussa, quoad possunt, contendant. Serio 
tamen considerent, scribendi operam, si minus obfuturam, parum certe re- 
ligioni profuturam, deficiente animorum idem petentium concordia. Qui 
Ecclesiae servire utiliter, qui catholicum nomen ex animo tueri scribendo ex- 
petunt, summo consensu, ac prope contractis copiis oportet dimicare: ut plane 
non tam repellere, quam inferre bellum, si qui vires discordia dissipant 
videantur.—Non absimili ratione operam suam ex frugifera et fructuosa in 
vitiosam calamitosamque scriptores convertunt, quotiescumque consilia vel 
acta episcoporum ad suum revocare indicium ausint, abiectique verecundia 
debité, carpere, reprehendere: ex quo non cernunt quanta perturbatio ordinis, 
quot mala gignantur. Ergo meminerint officii, ac iustos modestiae fines ne 
transiliant. In excelso auctoritatis gradu collocatis obtemperandum Episco- 
pis est, et conveniens consentaneusque magnitudini ac sanctitati muneris 
habendus honos. Istam vero reverentiam, ‘“‘quam praetermittere licet ne- 
“mini, maxime in catholicis ephemeridum auctoribus luculentam esse et 
‘‘velut expositam ad exemplum necesse est. Ephemerides enim ad longe 
“‘lateque pervagandum patae, in obvii cuiusque manus quotidie veniunt, et in 
‘‘ opinionibus moribusque multitudinis non parum possunt.”! Multa multis 
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writing shall be thereby guided if they indeed desire, as they ought to desire, 
to discharge their duty well. 

The duties of Our thoughts now turn to those who dissent from Us in matters of Chris- 
American,, : . : : 
Catholics to- tian faith; and who shall deny that, with not a few of them, dissent is a mat- 
ward natisit ter rather of inheritance than of will? How solicitous We are of their 
fellow-citizens salvation, with what ardor of soul We wish that they should be at length re- 

stored to the embrace of the Church, the common mother of all, our Apos- 
tolic Epistle Praeclara has in recent times declared. Nor are We destitute of 
all hope, for He is present and hath a care whom all things obey, and who 
laid down His life that He might ‘‘ gather in one the children of God that 
were dispersed.”’ (John xi., 52.) Surely we ought not to desert them nor 
leave them to their fancies, but with mildness and charity draw them to us, 
using every means of persuasion to induce them to examine closely every part 
of the Catholic doctrine, and to free themselves from preconceived notions. 
In this matter, if the first place belongs to the Bishops and clergy, the second 
place belongs to the laity, who have it in their power to aid the apostolic 
efforts of the clergy by the probity of their morals and the integrity of their 
lives. Great is the force of example, particularly with those who are earnestly 
seeking the truth and who, from acertain inborn virtuous disposition, are 
striving to live an honorable and upright life, to which class very many of 
your fellow-citizens belong. If the spectacle of Christian virtues exerted a 
powerful influence over the heathen, blinded as they were by inveterate super- 
stition, which the records of history attest, shall we think it powerless to 
eradicate error in the case of those who have been initiated into the Christian 
religion? 





locis Nosmetipsi de officio scriptoris boni praecepimus: multa item et a Con- 


cilio Baltimorensi ITI, et ab Archiepiscopis qui Chicagum anno MDCCCLXxXXIII 
convenerant, de communi sententia sunt renovata. Huiusmodi igitur docu- 
menta et Nostra et vestra habeant notata animo catholici, atque ita statuant, 
universam scribendi rationem eisdem dirigi oportere, si probe fungi officio 
volunt, ut velle debent. 

Ad reliquos iam cogitatio convertitur, qui nobiscum de fide christiana 
dissentiunt: quorum non paucos quis neget hereditate magis, quam voluntate 
dissentire ? Ut simus de eorum salute solliciti, quo animi ardore velimus ut 
in Ecclesiae complexum, communis omnium matris, aliquando restituantur, 
Epistola Nostra Apostolica Praeclara novissimo tempore declaravit. Nec 
sane destituimur omni spe: is enim praesens respicit, cui parent omnia, qui- 
que animam posuit ut filios Det, qui erant dispersi, congregaret in unum.} 
Certe non eos deserere, non linquere menti suae debemus, sed lenitate et cari- 
tate maxima trahere ad nos, omnibus modis persuadendo, ut inducant ani- 
mum introspicere in omnes doctrinae catholicae partes praeiudicatasque 
opiniones exuere. Qua in re si episcoporum Clerique universi primae sunt 
partes, secundae sunt laicorum: quippe quorum in potestate est adiuvare 
apostolicam Cleri contentionem probitate morum, integritate vitae. Exempli 
magna vis est, in iis potissimum qui veritatem ex animo anquirunt, honesta- 
temque propter quamdam virtutis indolem consectantur, cuiusmodi in civibus 
vestris numerantur perplures. Christianarum spectaculum virtutum si in ob- 
caecatis inveterata superstitione ethnicis tantum potuit, quantum litterarum 


*Io xi, 62. 
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Finally, We cannot pass over in silence those whose long-continued un-_ Toward the 
: ndians and 
happy lot implores and demands succor from men of apostolic zeal. We negroes. 
refer to the Indians and negroes, as found within the confines of America, 
the greatest portion of whom have not yet dispelled the darkness of super- 
stition. How wide a field for cultivation! How great a multitude of human 
beings to be made partakers of the blessings derived through Jesus Christ ! 
Meanwhile, as a presage of heavenly graces and a testimony of Our benev- 
olence, We most lovingly in the Lord impart to you, venerable brethren, and 
to your clergy and people, Our Apostolic benediction. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, on the 6th day of January, the Epiph- 
any of the Lord, in the year one thousand eight hundred and ninety-five, the 
seventeenth of Our Pontificate. 


LO P. P., SE. 


ee 


monumenta testantur, num in iis, qui sunt christianis initiati sacris, nihil ad 
evellendum errorem posse censebimus ? 

Denique nec eos praetermittere silentio possumus, quorum diuturna 
infelicitas opem a viris apostolicis implorat et exposcit: Indos intelligimus et 
Nigritas, americanis comprehensos finibus, qui maximam partem nondum 
superstitionis depulere tenebras. Quantus ad excolendum ager! quanta homi- 
num multitudo partis per Iesum Christum impertienda beneficiis ! 

Interea caelestium munerum auspicem et benevolentiae Nostrae testem, 
vobis Venerabiles Fratres, et Clero populoque vestro, Apostolicam benedic- 
tionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum die vr Ianuarii, Epiphania Domini, 
An. mpcccxcv, Pontificatus Nostri decimo septimo. 

LEO PP. XIII. 





SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY 


AND OF 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
PROGRAM OF STUDIES, 1895-1896. 


These schools will be opened on the first Tuesday of October, 1895. They 
will offer courses to suit the needs and the abilities of four classes of students, 
namely: 1, candidates for the Degree of Ph. D.; 2, candidates for the Degree 
of LL. D.; 3, candidates for the Diploma of Electrical, Mechanical, or Civil 
Engineer; 4, students not aspiring to a Degree, but entering for special 
courses. 

Candidates for the Degree of Ph. D., in what Department soever, are ex- 
pected to have taken their A. B. at some recognized college, or will be 
required to stand their examination for it soon after entering the University. 

Candidates for the Degree of LL. D., and for the LL. B. and LL. M., 
which lead up to it must prove by examination, or by proper certificates, that 
their previous education has fitted them for these studies. 

Candidates for the Diploma of Engineer must have received the elemen- 
tary education usually demanded in schools of technology. 

Students of any religion will be admitted, and all will receive the same 
educational training and attention from their teachers. Catholic students will 
enjoy every advantage for the practice of their religion, and will be urged by 
every reasonable method to ‘realize in themselves the highest ideals of Chris- 
tian scholarship. Morality, decorum and devotion to study will be demanded 
of all students. 

The annual tuition fee for matriculated students in these schools will be 
one hundred dollars, irrespective of the number or character of the courses 
which they may select. Special students will be charged a fee proportionate 
to the attention which they may require from their instructors. Meritorious 
applicants who are unable to pay tuition fees will nevertheless be received, 
and annual scholarships will be awarded to students of superior attainments, 
entitling them to free instruction during the ensuing year. 


A. SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


I. THE DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY PROPER. 
PROFEssoRS Pack, KERBY AND SHANAHAN. 


The studies in this department are arranged so as to give a thorough dia- 
lectical training, an acquaintance with the development and actual status of 
philosophical thought, and an insight into the relations between scientific 
generalizations and metaphysical principles. Instruction will be given by 
means of lectures, work in the academies or seminaries under the professor's 
direction, and for experimental psychology, research in the laboratory. 

The following courses will be offered : 


1. Logic.—The history of logic; theory of knowledge; analysis of scientific 
methods; comparative value of Aristotelian and modern logic. 

2. History oF PuiLosopHy.—a) By authors and schools; taking up suc- 
cessively the philosophy of Greece and the Orient, of the middle ages 
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and of the modern period. 65) By problems; tracing each of the more 
important philosophical questions from its earliest form to the present. 

. PsycHoLtogy.—a) Individual psychology; structure and functions of the 
nervous system; psycho-physical methods and results. 0) Comparative 
psychology; abnormal conditions; the child-mind ; consciousness in 
lower animals. c) The philosophy of mind: problems concerning the 
nature, origin, development and destiny of mental life. 

. Merapuysics.—Transcendental ideas; their development in Greek phi- 
losophy; application in the scholastic system; modification in later 
systems. 

. GENERAL SyNTHESIS.—Fundamental conceptions of natural science in 
their bearing upon the principles of metaphysics; problems in cosmol- 
ogy; theories of evolution; Materialism, Monism. 

. TuEropicy.—The knowableness of God; His attributes; His presence in the 
world and co-operation in the works of nature. 

. Eruics.—qa) Individual ethics: sources and end of human action; law, 
eternal, natural, positive; conscience; morality, imputability, responsi- 
bility. 

6) Social ethics: man as a member of society; justice; right, its 
nature, basis and species. 

. PuiLosopny or REeLiGiIon.—Nature, origin and definition of religion; its 
expression and various forms; comparison of different religions. 

. PEpAGoGics.—History of higher education. Medisval universities; 
growth of the modern university in Europe and America. 

. PsycHoLoGicaL SEMINARY.—Readings from scholastic and from modern 
authors; papers and discussions. 

. PsycHoLocicaL LABorATORY.—Exercises for beginners, and special re- 
search for advanced students. 

. MerapuysicaL SEMINARY.—Studies in selected portions of the philosophy 
of St.Thomas, with essays and discussions. 

. Erarcat SEMrinary.—Readings from the ethics of Aristotle, and exami- 
nation of recent ethical theories. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF LETTERS. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY.? 


In the courses given in this department, there are two purposes in 

view, namely: 

a) to supply every student of classics and of history with such gen- 
eral principles of the science of language as he will need in his own 
specialty. 

b) to supply matter and method to those students who desire to make a 
special study of the Indo-European languages. 

1. LECTURES IN COMPARATIVE PHILOLoGy.—General Introduction to the 
Science of Language; one hour a week. 

2. Comparative Grammar of the Latin and Greek Language; two hoursa week. 

3. Private and Religious Antiquities of the Ancient Hindoos; one hour a week. 

ACADEMY OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 

4, Sanskrit Grammar. 

5. Reading of Selections from the Rig-Veda. 

6. Papers by members of the Academy. 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 
PROFESSOR HYVERNAT AND ASSISTANTS. 


. HEBREW.—Course for beginners twice a week during the first term. 
. Course for advanced students once a week during both terms. 

. Syrrac.—Course for beginners twice a week during the second term. 
. ARABIC.—Twice a week during the first term. 

. Coptic.—Twice a week during the second term. 

. Ernroprc.—Twice a week during the second term. 

. AssyrRIAN.—Twice a week during the second term. 





These courses will be omitted during the year 1895-"96. 
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ORIENTAL ARCHZOLOGY. 


1. Jewish ANTIQUITIES, twice a week throughout the year. 
2. EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. (dq) The Sources of Egyptian history, once a 
week first term. (+) The Egyptian tombs, once a week, second term. 
GREEK. 
PROFESSOR QUINN AND ASSISTANTS. 


GREEK PariLoLocy.—Aristotle’s *A@yvatwy lod ; three times a week. 
The History of Greek Literature from its origin down to Aeschylos; one 


hour a week. 
The History of the Study of Greek; one hour a week. 
GREEK ARcHAOLOGY.—The History of Greek Architecture; two hours a 


week. 
Illustrated Lectures on Archaic Sculpture; one hour a week. 
Illustrated Lectures in Greek on Ionic Architecture; one hour a week. 
GREEK EpicraPpHy.—The Alphabets of Greece down to 403 B.C., and 

Archaic inscriptions; once a week. 

Reading of Inscriptions pertaining to ‘‘ Res Publice,’’ in vol. II. of Ditten- 
berger’s Sylloge; once a week. 

Special Courses in reading and composition under the direction of the pro- 

fessor and his assistants will be given to all who need them. 

AcaDEMY OF HELLENIC SruprEs.—The design of the Academy is to 
afford training in Philology and Greek Archeology and Epigraphy by encour- 
aging individual research on the part of the students under the guidance of 
the director and his assistants. 

Formal meetings will be held every Tuesday and Friday from four to 
half-past five in the academy-room. At these meeetings the members will 
read papers, discuss set questions, and report on topics in their own fields of 
inquiry. In the Philological division, in order to acquire an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Greek language, and especially of the Attic dialect, many papers 
read and all prepared discussions will be in Greek. The work done in the 
Academy will be regularly reported in the Deltion, which will be issued quar- 
terly in Greek. 

AcapEMy Work FoR 1895-96.—The Acharnians of Aristophanes will be 
the basis of Philological work for the first session, and for the second session, 
the Orestes of Euripides. 

The academic work in Epigraphy and Archeology will follow the lectures 
that will be given on these subjects. 

CONDITIONS FOR ADMISsION.—To matriculate and attend lectures, such 
candidates as have no degrees will be examined in grammar and in the di- 
pus at Kolonos of Sophokles, portions of which they will be asked to copy and 
translate from dictation. 

To become a member of the Academy the candidate will present a thesis 
of about four thousand words, written in Latin or in Greek, on some subject 
approved of by the director. Students may become members of the Academy 
two months after matriculation in the University, or at any time later. 

EquipMENts.—There is a working library of about two thousand volumes, 
selected especially for the use of the members of the Academy, but accessible 
as well to all other students. 

In the lecture-room is an electro stereopticon for the lectures in Epi- 
graphy and Archeology. 

The department also possesses a hand printing-press and a quantity of 
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Greek type for the printing of the quarterly Deltion, and of such papers and 
synopses of lectures, etc., as may be needed by the professors and students. 
There is a large collection of photographs and ‘‘ squeezes ’”’ to be used in 
Archeology and Epigraphy. 
The students of Archeology will also have the freedom of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art and the Smithsonian Institution. 


LATIN. 
PROFESSORS QUINN, GREENE, PACE, SHAHAN, AND ASSISTANTS. 


. Latin PurtoLoay.—The Adelphi of Terence; 2 hours a week; first 
session. 

; Selections from Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius; 2 hours a week; second 
session. 

. The Greek sources of Latin literature; one hour a week. 

. Roman Arncuy £OLOGY.—The Topography of the City of Rome; one houra 
a week; first session. 

. Botanical Terms in Pliny and other Latin Writers, and their knowledge 
of Botany; one hour a week. 

. History or Latin LITERATURE.—The History of Latin Literature from 
Ennius to Horace. 

. The Origin and Development of Roman Philosophy. 

. AcapEemy oF LaTINn StupiEes.—Pliny’s Historia Naturalis, and Vitruvius. 

. Early Roman Inscriptions. 

. The Geography of the Roman Empire under Augustus. 

. Historical Grammar of the Latin Language. 

. Papers by the members. 


om a o = co 2 ot 


ENGLISH. 
PROFESSOR STODDARD AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS. 

. EneLisH Purtotocy.—Analysis of the English Language; Anglo-Saxon 
and Middle English; History of the English Language. 

. History oF ENeLisnH LiTeRATURE.—Anglo-Saxon and Middle English 
Poets and Prose- Writers; English Literature in the fourtcenth and fif- 
teenth centuries; The Writers of the Elizabethan Age; The English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century; The Writers of the Victorian 
Era; American Poets and Prose- Writers. 

GAELIC. 


The University hopes to announce at an early date courses of instruction 
in Gaelic Philology (Old Irish, Middle Irish, and Modern Irish) and in the 
History of Gaelic Literature. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


Instruction in these languages will be provided at once for those who de- 
sire it. At an early date will be announced courses of higher instruction in 


German and Romance Philology, and in the history of French and German 
Literature. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS. 


PROFESSORS SEARLE, DE SAUSSURE, AND ASSISTANTS. 


Instruction in this department will include courses in all the higher 
branches of pure and applied mathematics. Each subject will be treated in 
such a way as to give the student a clear conception of mathematical logic 
and stimulate kim to personal research. The lectures will be supplemented 
by work in the Mathematical Seminary and in the Astronomical Observatory. 
A library containing the principal works and periodicals treating of this 
branch, will be placed at the disposal of the students. 

8cu 
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. HigHEeR SynTHETIC GEOMETRY.—Harmonic Ranges and Pencils. In- 
volution. Polars. Reciprocation. Geometrical Conics. 

. Advanced Analytic Geometry. 

. Differential and Integral Calculus. 

. Outlines of Quaternions. 

. Mecuanics—Statics. Moments of Inertia. Kinematics. Theory of At- 
traction. Theory of Potential. Hydrostatics. Hydrodynamics. 

. ENGINEERING.—Draughting : Mechanical Drawing. Machine Designs. 
Designing of Bridges, Trusses, etc. 

. THEORETICAL AsTRONOMY.—Application of the law of gravitation to the 
solar system. Computation of the orbits of planets and comets. 

. MATHEMATICAL SEMINARY.—Lectures on special subjects by the professors 
and papers by the students. 

. OBSERVATORY.—Theory and use of astronomical instruments. Principles 


of spherical and practical astronomy. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
PHYSICS. 


. Measurements in Mechanics, Sound, Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism. Lectures and Laboratory work. 

. Electrostatics, Electrokinematics, Electrodynamics. Lectures and labora- 
tory work. 

. Thermodynamics. 

. Mathematical Theory of Electrodynamics and Electromagnetism. 


CHEMISTRY. 
PROFESSORS GRIFFIN AND CAMERON. 

The courses of Chemistry are organized with the general aim of ex- 
citing in the student a spirit of inquiry and of training him to the habit of per- 
sistent work and of dealing intelligently and correctly with Nature and its 
laws. In Chemistry, as in all other experimental sciences, progress consists 
in the discovery and classification of facts. Hence the student must be made 
acquainted with the methods of observation, the experimental facts, and the 
laws of Chemistry. From the very beginning of his course the greatest 
stress will be laid upon laboratory work ; but lectures will be regularly given 
in General, Advanced, Inorganic, Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, and, 
from time to time, on selected topics. 

Though the courses are primarily adapted to those looking forward to a 
career as scientists or teachers, the instruction and training imparted in them 
is of equal importance and utility to the analyst, the practical and the tech- 
nical chemist. The student who offers himself as a candidate for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, besides fulfilling the general requirements of the 
University in regard to residence, minor subjects, etc., must devote a reason- 
able time to some research work in Inorganic, Physical, or Organic Chem- 
istry, under the supervision of one of the professors. This work must be 
embodied in a thesis, or dissertation, and must be a real addition to chemical 


knowledge. 
THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


Arrangements have been made for the temporary accommodation of the 
chemical laboratory in the east wing of McMahon Hall. In the basement, 
which is almost entirely above ground, are located the gas analysis, the com- 
bustion, the furnace and storage rooms. The gas analysis room has a north- 
ern exposure, and has been so constructed as to be uninfluenced by sudden 
change in temperature. It contains a work-table of slate, mounted on brick 
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piers, cathetometers, and the necessary apparatus for this branch of analysis. 
The combustion-room is likewise fitted up with slate tables, which support 
the furnaces for organic analysis, and for determinations by the Carius method. 
In this room the current from two 400-light dynamos is available for any work 
requiring extreme degrees of heat. 

The furnace-room contains gas furnaces, with air blast ; the boiler for 
supplying steam to the distilled water apparatus, the laboratory tables, and 
the hoods, the air pump and the receivers for exhausted and compressed air. 

The storage-room is connected by elevator with the laboratories and lec- 
ture-rooms. On the third floor are situated the laboratories. 

The. laboratory of General Chemistry occupies the northeast corner of 
this story. Its floor dimensions are 40 x 30 feet. The height ranges from 17 
feet at the sides to 30 feet in the center. The room is well lighted from 
windows on two sides, and it provides ample accommodations for thirty-six 
students. The Analytical laboratory is of the same dimensions as the labora- 
tory of General Chemistry, and is fitted up for twenty-four students. The 
working tables are supplied with water, gas, suction and electricity. The 
blast burners in this, and in the other laboratories, are supplied with air under 
pressure by the air pump in the basement. The Organic laboratory is 40 x 25 
feet. Especial care has been taken in fitting up this laboratory to provide the 
advanced worker with all the most recent time-saving devices and conven- 
iences. Each table is provided with taps for gas, water, steam and suction. 
Within easy access of every working place there is a large sink. The hood- 
room is ample, being equal to the table room. At the end of the corridor is 
the balance-room, the balances being on slate shelves, bracketed to the 
masonry walls of the building. 

A private laboratory and the Chemical Library are also on this floor. The 
library is provided with the necessary works of reference, complete files of 
the leading chemical journals of the world, and all the standard text-books. 

The lecture-room is on the fourth floor of the central portion of the build- 
ing. On this floor also are the chemical museum, the apparatus office, rooms 
for photographic work, and the distilled-water apparatus. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
GENERAL INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


In this course there will be three lectures each week during the first half 
year, and two each week during the second half year, given by Professor 
Griffin, and the laboratory work will require six hours a week. One addi- 
tional hour each week will be devoted to a review of the matter gone over in 
the lecture-room and the laboratory. 

The laboratory work in the course is of a grade suited to the beginner, 
and is similar to that outlined in standard elementary text-books. 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Two lectures per week the first half year, and three per week the last half 
year, by Professor Griflin. 

This course will consist of an introduction to the study of the compounds 
of carbon. The chemical behavior, the characteristic reactions and relation- 


ship of the members of several of the simpler series will be thoroughly con- 
sidered. 
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CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND MINERALOGY. 


Lectures and recitations, two hours per week throughout the year, by 
Professor Cameron. 

This course is designed to give students of chemistry such knowledge of 
crystallography and mineralogy as would seem to be essential to every chemist. 
It will be supplemented by work with the models, practical determinative 
mineralogy, and blowpipe analysis in the laboratory. 

The laboratory work will require six hours per week throughout the year. 
A more extended and detailed investigation of the properties of inorganic 
compounds, such as that given in Renouf’s translation of Valhard’s and Zim- 
mermann’s ‘‘ Experiments in General Chemistry and Introduction to Chemical 
Analysis,’ will be undertaken. Besides this, some work in the synthesis of 
inorganic compounds and practice in the simple physico-chemical methods 
will be required. In organic chemistry the laboratory work will consist of 
practice in the methods of purification of organic compounds, the preparation 
and identification of typical substances, and exercises in oxidation, reduction, 
hydrolysis, nitration, sulphonation, etc. 

The courses and work hitherto mentioned have been so graded as to meet 
the requirements of students who are candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in other departments, and who may select chemistry for one of 
their minor subjects. Those who make chemistry their principal subject, and 
who have not performed an equivalent amount of laboratory work, either 
here or elsewhere, may, if the time be at their disposal, conclude the labora- 
tory work of these two years elementary course in much less time, and begin 
at once the subsequent work. 


ADVANCED WORK. 


The instruction for students who have mastered the courses of the first 
two years, or their equivalent, will be for the most part in the laboratory. 
For the present, the following lecture courses have been arranged: 

PuysicAL CHEMISTRY.—Two lectures a week, throughout the year, by 
Professor Cameron. For this course a general knowledge of the principles of 
chemistry and the ability to follow the language of the calculus, is presup- 
posed. The course is intended primarily to give an idea of the fundamental 
principles of the science of energetics and its application as a part of the gen- 
eral training in chemistry, and secondarily as a preparation for more extended 
study in this recently opened field. The lectures will be supplemented by 
laboratory work. 

History oF CHEMISTRY.—One hour a week during the year, by Profes- 
sor Cameron. The aim of this course is to initiate and supplement the 
student’s reading of the more extensive writings of Kopp, Meyer, and others, 
and to emphasize the influences which have been and are more especially 
prominent in the development of modern chemistry. 

This course will alternate yearly with: 

Special Topics in Chemistry, in which a more detailed study of classical 
pieces of work, of epoch making influence or great theoretical importance, 
will be undertaken. 

The laboratory work will include an extensive course in quantitative 
analysis, acquainting the student with the standard methods in gravimetric, 
volumetric, gas and electrolytic analysis. 
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The organic work of the previous year will be supplemented by the study 
of the more difficult compounds in the preparation of which Gattermann’s 
‘* Praxis des Organischen Chemikers’”’ will be closely followed, with selec- 
tions from other books of a like nature. This work being completed, the 
student may enter at once upon his research work, upon the results of which 
his thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is based. 

JOURNAL CLUB.—The formation of the reading habit is essential to the 
working chemist, and for this end the instructors and advanced students will 
be organized into a journal club, which will meet once a week for the exami- 
nation and discussion of the important papers which appear in the various 
chemical periodicals that come to the library. These are: Zhe American 
Chemical Journal, The Journal of the Chemical Society, (London); Berichte 
der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft ; Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie ; Journal 
fiir praktische Chemie ; Zeitschrift fiir analytische Chemie; Zeitschrift fiir 
physikalische Chemie; Annales de Chimie et de Physique, and Bulletin de 
la Société Chimique. 

Members of the club will be required to report in turn upon the principal 
articles in these journals. 

SpectAL LEcturREs.—An additional exercise, designed to acquaint the 
student with the older chemical literature, and to give him a facility in pre- 
senting chemical subjects before an audience, is the assignment of historical 
subjects on which he is to prepare lectures which are to be delivered before 
the advanced workers. 

LABORATORY FrEs.—The fee for those whose courses call for six hours 
of laboratory work per week, will be $20.00. For those who spend a greater 
time in the laboratory, $30.00. 

Laboratory fees are payable in advance. 

Ordinary chemicals are not charged for. 

Costly chemicals, and all apparatus in charge of the student, must be 
signed for by him. 

The receipts are held by the custodian of apparatus till the time of settle- 
ment of accounts, when all apparatus not returned must be paid for. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF TECHNICAL SCIENCE. 

Courses in Mathematics, Physics, Mechanics, Chemistry, Draughting, 
etc., to be developed according to demand, leading up to the Diploma of Civil, 
Mechanical or Electrical Engineer. 

VI. DEPARTMENT OF THE BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 
BOTANY. 
PRroFkssoR EDWARD GREENE AND ASSISTANTS. 


1. GENERAL VEGETAL STRUCTURE AND MorrnHoLocy.—Lectures on the or- 
ganization of higher plants, illustrated as fully as possible by ae 
examples; involving also the diversities of form in plant organs, an 
the terminology relating thereto. 

2. Systematic Botany.—Practical exercises in the determination of natural 
orders, genera and species of higher plants, chiefly of the local flora of 
Washington and its vicinity. 

The purpose of this course is twofold, to render the student familiar 
with the exact meaning of terms employed in descriptive botany, and to give 
experience in the recognition of plants in their several natural alliances; 


accomplishments without which success in original investigation is impossible. 
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8. THE PHANEROGAMIC NATURAL ORDERS.—Study of the diagnostic charac- 


ters of natural orders in biological sequence. Lectures, laboratory and 
field work, as well as library research. 


Intended to give experience of the whole system of plant classification in 
its widest extent. 

4, Monoerapuic Stupres —Field, laboratory, and library research; involving 
the critical writing up of some local flora, or of some eonsiderable 
family, or large genus of phanerogams. 

5. History or Borany.—Rise and progress of the science; involving the 
study and criticism of recent works on botanical history. 


Courses 4 and 5 are essentially research courses, to be done by individual 
students, under the instructor’s direction merely. 

6. MepicaL Botany.—Studies in the Vegetable Materia Medica. Outline 

lectures, to be followed by independent library research on the student’s 

part; and also, if practicable, by laboratory experiment on plants of 


reputed medicinal value or deleterious qualities; thus combining botan- 
ical research with chemical. 


7. Economic Botany.—Lectures on plants of commercial value; and on such 
as are injurious to agriculture; these to be accompanied by statistical 
and other researches by the student. 

ZOOLOGY. 
Courses in Zoology, Animal Morphology, Comparative Anatomy, Micro- 
scopic Anatomy, Embryology. Details will be furnished in future announce- 
ments. 


B. THE SCHOOL OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 


This School is under the direction of Prof. W1iu1aM C. Roprnson, LL.D., 
with three associate professors, and several special lecturers. 

The School of the Social Sciences has been established to furnish oppor- 
tunities for instruction and research in the various sciences that treat of the 
reciprocal relations of mankind, the study of which is indispensable to all 
those who are practically interested in the solution of the great problems that 
confront modern society. Its immediate purpose is to educate lawyers, teach- 
ers, journalists, statesmen, publicists and others to whom the administration 
of social affairs or the guidance of social thought or the amelioration of social 
evils is to be entrusted. Its aim will be to make its students familiar with 
the ultimate principles from which all correct social theories and rules must 
be derived, with the results of past experiments in social organization and 
government, with the social customs and methods now in operation, with the 
defects from which society still suffers, and with the modes by which these 
defects may be removed. 

In order to effect these purposes the work of the school will, for the 
present, be distributed into four departments: the department of Sociology, 
the department of Economics, the department of Political Science, and the 
department of Law, in each of which courses of study will be offered cover- 
ing the entire field of that particular science. The courses of the several 
departments, however, bear a close relation to those of the other departments, 
and though capable of separate pursuit, will be presented to the student in 
such groups and combinations as will best prepare him for the especial work 
to which he expects his future life to be devoted. 

The methods of instruction in this school will be determined by the nature 
of the course pursued and the requirements of the individual student. Lect- 
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ures, recitations, the seminary and direct personal tuition will be employed 
as may be found necessary. It will be the object of the instructors to cause 
their pupils to know, and know thoroughly, every subject taught, and methods 
will be varied ad libitum in order to attain this object. The lecture-rooms and 
seminaries appropriated to the work of these departments are extensive and 
commodious, and will be furnished with special libraries and every other ap- 
pliances which modern educational systems demand. The proximity of the 
school to the city of Washington will enable the student also to have access 
to the libraries and the institutions of the Capital, and afford him advantages 
second to none in the world for the study of every species of social phenomena. 


I. DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
In the Department of Sociology the following courses will be offered : 


I. Sociology as a General Introduction to the other social sciences. 

a) Its proper object. 0) Its relations to other sciences, particularly to 

the moral, economic and political. c) Its methods. 
II. The Social Being or organism in the abstract. 

a) The idea of society or of the social organism. 6) The constitutive 
elements of the social organism. c) The activity or the functions of 
the social organism. d@) The laws of social activity, internal and 
external: 1. Ethics; 2. Natural right; 3. Positive ordination. 
é) The different species of society. 

III. Society in the concrete. 

a) The essentially social nature of man. 0) Formation, development, 
dissolution of human societies. (Refutation of the systems of 
Hobbes, Rousseau, etc., etc.) ¢c) Principal human societies. d) Gen- 
eral character and mutual relations of those societies. 

IV. Domestic Society. 

a) Its origin and character; its end. 8) Its elements. c) Its functions 
and particular laws. d) Its relations to other societies. e) Teaching 
of Leo XIII. on domestic society. 

V. Civil or National Society. 

a) Its origin, character, end. 0) Its elements and forms. c) Its func- 
tions and particular laws. ) Its relations to other societies. e) Teach- 
ing of Leo XIII. on civil society. 

VI. International Society. 
a) Its necessity ; its character. 5) Its elements and forms. c) Its 
functions. d) Its relations to national societies. 
VII. The Universal Society of the human race. 
a) Its existence. 0) Its character. c) Its laws. 
. Religious Society— Catholic. 

a) Its character; end. 0) Its elements. c) Its functions. d) Its re- 

lations to other societies. 
IX. Particular Civil Associations. 
'  @) The right of association. 0%) Conditions of legitimate association. 

c) Different species of association. d) Relations of associations with 

national and international civil societies, 
X. Particular Religious Associations. 

a) Right of association. 0) Conditions. c) Forms. d) Relations ‘to 

Church and State. 
XI. Social Systems. 

a) General exposition and classification of social systems. 6) Exposi- 

tion and refutation of socialism. 
XII. Sciences preliminary to Sociology. 

a) Notions of biology, physiology and psychology. 06) Notions’ of 

cosmology, geography and ethnography. c) Notions of linguistics. 
XIII. Sciences auxiliary to Sociology. 
@) Notions of the history of civilization. 0) Notions of statistics. 
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II. DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS. 
Courses will be offered in the Department of Economics as follows : 


I. Fundamental conception of Economic Science. 
a) Production. 0) Distribution. c) Consumption. 
II. Private Economics. 

a) Methods of Production: (1) Agriculture. (2) Mining. (8) Manual 
Labor. (4) Intellectual Labor. (5) Invention. 

6) Methods of Distribution: (1) Between husband and wife. (2) Be- 
tween parent and child. (38) Between master and servant. 

c) Method of Consumption: (1) Food. (2) Clothing. (8) Shelter. 
(4) Recreation. (5) Almsgiving. (6) Investment. 

. Elements of Public Economics. 
a) Elements of Pure Economics. 6) Elements of Applied Economics. 
. History of Economic Theories. 

a) History of primitive and medigval economic theories. 0) History 
of modern economic theories. c) Adam Smith and his critics. @) 
Malthus and his critics. e) Ricardo and his critics. f) Say and his 
critics. g) Recent English and American economists and their critics. 

. Data of Public Economics. 

a) Means of Production: (1) Land. (2) Capital. (8) Labor. 

b) Methods of Production: (1) Individual enterprises. (2) Co-opera- 
tive enterprises. (8) Entrepreneur enterprises. 

c) Means of Distribution: (1) Division of labor. (2) Transportation. 
(8) Standard of value. (4) Money. (5) Credit. 

d) Method of Distribution: (1) Exchange. (2) Sales. (8) Loans. (4) 
Hypothecation. 

e) Results of Distribution: (1) Rent. (2) Interest. (8) Wages. (4) Profits. 

Jt) Methods of Consumption : (1) Personal and family necessaries. (2) 
Personal and family luxuries. (3) Social necessaries. (4) Political 
necessaries. (5) Losses and repairs. (6) Investments. 

VI. Statistics. 
@) Science of Statistics. 8) Practical Statistics. 
VII. Land. 

a) Ownership of Land. 05) Usufructuary Interestsin Land. ¢) Sta- 
tistical Functions and Value of Land. d) Dynamical Functions and 
Value of Land. e) Rights of Land. 

VIII. Capital. 

a) Sources and Development of Capital. 6) Functions of Capital. 

0) Rights of Capital. 
IX. Labor. 

a) Forms of Labor. 6) Functions and Value of Labor. c) Rights 
of Labor. 

X. Reciprocal Relations of Land, Capital, and Labor. 

a) Rights of Land against Capital and Labor. 0) Rights of Capital 
against Land and Labor. c) Rights of Labor against Land and Capi- 
tal. d) Identity of Interests of Land, Capital, and Labor. e¢) Modes 
of Co-ordinating Land, Capital, and Labor. jf.) Labor Organizations. 

XI. Money. 

a) Forms of Money: (1) Monometalism. (2) Bimetalism. (3) Paper 
Money. 5) Value of Money: (1) Intrinsic Value. (2) Fiat Value. 
(8) Value in Domestic Traffic. (4) Value in Foreign Traffic. 

XII. Credit. 

a) Time Contracts. 4) Commercial Paper. c) Banks and Banking. 

d) Insolvency. 
XIII. Transportation. 

a) Railway Transportation: (1) Development of Railway Transporta- 
tion. (2) Statistics of Railway Transportation. (3) Legal Regulation 
of Railway Transportation. 5) Maritime Transportation: (1) Develop- 
ment of Domestic Maritime Transportation. (2) Statistics of Domes- 
tic Maritime Transportation. (3) Development of Foreign Maritime 
Transportation. (4) Statistics of Foreign Maritime Transportation. 
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XIV. Commerce. 

a) Domestic Commerce: (1) Development of Domestic Commerce. (2) 
Statistics of Domestic Commerce. 0) Foreign Commerce: (1) Devel- 
opment of Foreign Commerce. (2) Statistics of Foreign Commerce. 

XV. Interest and Usury. 

a) History of the Doctrine of Usury. 2) Modern Doctrines of Interest 

and Usury. 
XVI. Investments. 
a) Land. 5b) Mortgage Securities. c¢c) Savings Banks. d) Government 


and Municipal Bonds. ¢) Railroad and Stock Bonds. f/f) Industrial ~ 


Securities. 
XVII. Public Revenue. 

a) Sources of Public Revenue: (1) Taxation. (2) Tariffs. (8) Mo- 
nopolies. 0) Disbursement of Public Revenue : (1) Governmental 
Expenses. (2) Salaries. (3) Public Improvements. (4) Gratuities. 

XVIII. Pauperism. 

a) Statistics of Pauperism. 0%) Economic Causes of Pauperism. ¢) 
Economic Effects of Pauperism. d@) Economic Remedies for Pauper- 
ism. 

XIX. Crime. 

a) Statistics of Crime. 0) Economic Causes of Crime. ¢) Economic 

Effects of Crime. d) Economic Remedies for Crime. 
XX. Communism and Socialism. 

a) History of Communistic and Socialistic Theories. 5) Claims and 
Purposes of Modern Socialism. c) Constructive and Evolutionary 
Socialism. d@) Destructive Socialism. 

Of the foregoing courses numbers I, III, IV, V and VI are uniform in 
scope and method, by whomsoever they may be pursued, and are expected to 
be taken by all students belonging to this department. Course II and Courses 
VII to XX inclusive are offered in two forms differing in scope and method, 
one consisting of the outlines of the subject, the other making it a matter of 
exhaustive research; and in selecting their courses the students will also be 
permitted to choose the form in which they shall be presented. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in the Department of Economics 
will be conferred on matriculated students who have completed and passed 
satisfactory examinations on Courses I, III, IV, V and VI, and on such a num- 
ber of the other courses as may be prescribed for them by the Faculty,—the 
number depending on the character of the courses chosen and the form in 
which they are pursued. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the De- 
partment of Economics will be awarded only after the completion of the en- 
tire number of courses in their more extended form, and the preparation of a 
creditable treatise on some economic subject. The courses required for the 
degree of Master of Philosophy in this department will be prescribed for each 
case as it may arise. 


III. DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


In the Department of Political Science the following courses will be 
offered : 


I. Elements of Political Science. 

a) Nature and Attributes of Political Society. 5) Functions of Politi- 

cal Societv. c) Forms of Political Society. 
II. History of Political Society. 

a) Origin of Political Society. 5) Development of Primitive Political 
Societies. c) History of European Political Societies. d@) History of 
American Political Societies. 

III. Political Geography. 
IV. History of Political Theories. 
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. Constitutional History. 

a) Constitutional History of Europe. %) Constitutional History of 
England. c) Constitutional History of the States of the American 
Union. d) Constitutional History of the United States. 

. Comparative Constitutional History, 

a) Comparative Constitutional History of Political Societies in general. 

b) Comparative Constitutional History of the United States and Eng- 


land. c) Comparative Constitutional History of the States of the 
American Union. 


. Constitutional Law. 

a) English Constitutional Law. 06) American Constitutional Law. 

c) Comparative Constitutional Law. 
. Legislation. 

a) History of Legislation. 5) Methods of Legislation. (1) Primitive 
Legislative Methods. (2) European Legislative Methods. (3) Ameri- 
can Legislative Methods. 

. The Judiciary. 

a) History of the Development of Judicial Tribunals. 0) Form, Juris- 
diction, and Procedure of Primitive Courts. c) Form, Jurisdiction, 
and Procedure of English Courts. d@) Form, Jurisdiction, and Pro- 
cedure of Continental Courts. e¢) Form, Jurisdiction, and Procedure 
of American Courts. 

. The Executive. 

a) History of the Development of Executive Officers, 6) Character and 
Functions of Primitive Executive Officers. c) Character and Func- 
tions of English Executive Officers. @) Character and Functions of 
Continental Executive Officers. ¢) Character and Functions of 
American Executive Officers. 

. Suffrage. 

a) History of Suffragein general. 5) Theories of Suffrage. c) History 

of Suffragein England. d) History of Suffrage in the. United States. 
. Political Parties. 

a) Nature and Functions of Political Parties. %) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Political Partiesin England. c) Origin and Development of 
Political Parties in the United States. 

. Administrative Law. 

a) Parliamentary Law. 06) Revenue Laws. c) Military Laws. 4d) 

Police Powers. 
. Finance. 
a) Science of Finance. 0) Financial History of European States. c) Fi- 
nancial History of England. d@) Financial History of the United States. 
. Monopolies. 
a) History of Monopolies. 0) Legal Monopolies. c) Illegal Monopolies. 
. Municipal Governments. ; 

@) Origin and Development of Municipal Governments. 0) Functions- 
of Municipal Governments. c) History of European Municipal Gov- 
ernments. d) History of American Municipal Governments. ¢) De- 
fects in Municipal Governments and their Remedies. 

XVII. International Law. 
a) Private International Law. 0) Public International Law. 
XVIII. Diplomacy. . 

a) History of European Diplomacy. 0) History of American Diplo- 

macy. c) Laws, Customs, and Methods of Diplomacy. 


The courses in the department of Political Science are intimately inter- 
woven with those in the department of Law, and to some extent with those in 
the department of Economics. Courses I, IJ, III, VII, XI, and XII, are 
uniform; the other courses are presented both in outline and in detail. 

The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in the Department of Political 
Science will be awarded to matriculated students who have completed and 
passed satisfactory examinations upon all the uniform and outline courses. 
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The degree or Doctor of Philosophy in the Department of Political Science 
will be conferred when the student has finished all the courses in detail, and 
has prepared a creditable monograph on some topic of Political Science. 
The degree of Master of Philosophy in this department will be granted upon 
conditions prescribed in each case as it arises. 

IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


In the Department of Law the following courses will be offered : 
I. Jurisprudence. 

@) Nature and attributes of Law. 0) Fundamental legal conceptions. 
c) Origin and development of law. d) Forms of law. e) Funda- 
mental principles of law. 

II. History of Law. 

a) Prehistoric law. 0) Primitive Asiatic law. c) Egyptian law. 4) 
Grecian law. ¢) Roman law. f) Continental law. g) English law. 
h) American law. 

III. Elementary Law. 

a) Elements of the law of personal rights and liabilities. >) Elements 
of the law of relative rights and liabilities. c) Elements of the law 
of corporate rights and liabilities. d@) Elements of the law of con- 
tract rights and liabilities. ¢) Elements of the law of real property. 
J) Elements of the law of personal property. g) Elements of the 
law of torts. ) Elements of the law of crimes. 7) Elements of the 
law of pleading. j) Elements of the law of evidence. ) Elements 
of the law of procedure. 1) Elements of constitutional law. m™) 
Elements of administrative law. m) Elements of international law. 

IV. The Law of Domestic Relations. 

a) Husband and wife. 6) Parent and child. c) Guardian and ward. 
d) Master and servant. 

V. The Law of Contracts. 

a) Agency. 5) Bailment. c) Bills and Notes. d) Insurance. e) 
Partnership. f) Sales. g) Suretyship. A) Warranty. 

VI. The Law of Real Property. 
VII. The Law of Mortgages and Liens. 
VIII. The Law of Corporations. 
a) Private Corporations. 0) Public Corporations. 
IX. The Law of Highways. 
X. The Law of Railroads. 
XI. The Law of Waters and Water-courses. 
XII. The Law of Telegraphs and Telephones. 
XIII. The Law of Patents. 
XIV. The Law of Copyrights. 
XV. The Law of Trademarks. 
XVI. The Law of Shipping and Admiralty. 
XVII. The Law of Trusts. 
XVIII. The Law of Conveyancing. 
XIX. The Law of Wills and of Intestate Estates. 
XX. The Law of Torts. 
XXI. The Law of Civil Remedies. 

a) Actions and Defences. 0) Damages. c) Pleading. d) Evi- 
dence. ¢) Procedure. jf) Statute of Frauds. g) Statute of 
Limitations. ) Bankruptcy. 

XXII. The Law of Equitable Remedies. 
a) Jurisprudence in Equity. 5) Remedies in Equity. c) Equity 
Pleading and Procedure. 
XXIII. Prerogative Writs. 
a) Mandamus. 6) Prohibition. c)Quo Warranto. @) Habeas Corpus. 
XXIV. The Law of Crimes. 
XXV. The Law of Criminal Remedies. 
a) Penalties. 5) Pleading. c) Evidence. d) Procedure. 
XXVI. Forensic Medicine. 
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XXVII. Forensic Oratory. 
XXVIII. Constitutional Law. 


a) English Constitutional Law. 0) American Constitutional Law. 
c) Local State Constitutional Law. 
XXIX. Statute Law. 


a) Federal Statutes. 0) Local State Statutes. 
XXX. Administrative Law. 


a) Parliamentary Law. 0) Revenue Laws. c) Military Laws. d) 
Police Powers. 
XXXI. Roman Law. 
XXXII. Canon Law. 
XXXIII. International Law. 
a) Private International Law. - 0) Public International Law. 
XXXIV. Comparative Jurisprudence. 

Courses I, III, IV, VIII, IX, XI, XII, XX, and XXIV are uniform. 
Courses II, VII, X, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, XTX, XXI1, XXII, 
XXIII, and from XXV to XXXIV, inclusive, are offered both in outline and 
in detail. Courses I and III, and the outline course II, are obligatory. 
Having completed these, the student will be at liberty to make such selections 
from the other courses as in his judgment, aided by that of the faculty, will 
best fit him for the career on which he proposes to enter. Inasmuch as 
courses VII, XVIII, XIX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, XXV, XXVIII and XXIX 
relate to subjects which are largely regulated by local State law, the student 
will be permitted and encouraged to pursue those courses, in whole or in 
part, in a law school or office in his own State, and work there performed 
under the general direction of the faculty and the special direction of his 
local instructors will be accepted as done in the University. 

The degree of Bachelor of Laws will be conferred upon students who 
have completed and passed a satisfactory examination on the required courses 
and on the courses selected by them with the approval of the faculty as the 
conditions for that degree. No definite statement of these courses can be 
made, since they are likely to vary with each individual student. As a gen- 
eral indication of the standard to be attained by candidates for this degree, it 
may be remarked that, in addition to the required courses, proficiency in 
courses IV, V, VI, XX, XXIV, and the outline courses X, XVIII, XIX, 
XXI. XXII, XXIII, XXVIII, XXIX and XXX would be regarded as suffi- 
cient. The degree of Doctor of Laws will be awarded on the completion of 
all the courses in detail and the preparation of a creditable treatise on some 
legal subject. The degree of Master of Laws will be conferred upon the 
completion of such courses as the faculty may assign to the individual candi- 
date in view of his previous studies and his intentions for the future. 

Students who have pursued elsewhere, either privately or under instruc- 
tion, courses of legal study corresponding with and equivalent to those offered 
by the University may be admitted to examination upon them after such & 
review as the faculty consider necessary. In other cases of previous study 
the method of instruction here adopted in reference to the courses required of 
or selected by the student will be so modified as to render most available to 
him the knowledge which he has already gained. 

Students may enter this department and commence their studies at any 
time during the academic year. 

Further information concerning any of the departments of the School of 
the Social Sciences, if needed, can be obtained by addressing Prof. WILLIAM 
€. Rosrnson, Dean of the School, at the University. 
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The Banigan Chair of Political Economy.—We rejoice to announce the 
donation of $50,000 by Joseph Banigan, Esq., of Providence, R. I., for the 
foundation of a professorate to be known as the Banigan Chair of Political 
Economy. This is the second endowed chair in the new schools of Philoso- 
phy and the Social Sciences. The thanks of the University are due to the 
generous founder of so important and far-reaching a line of study, and it is 
hoped that others will be moved by his example to secure in perpetuity all the 
other principal branches in the new schools. In the theological department 
nearly all the chairs are already endowed, and itis but proper that the schools 
chiefly intended for young laymen should be placed upon an equally safe and 
honorable basis. It has been well said that ‘‘one of the best uses to which 
money can be put is to bring into effective action all the faculties, powers, 
and talents of men,’”’ to loosen all their capabilities, by providing the leisure 
and the instruments for labor, thus benefiting the community at large and 
rendering it forever tenfold, even a hundredfold, what the giver has received. 
Fortune, no less than talent, is a trust from God, and meant to procure the 
highest happiness to the greatest number. 


Right Reverend Bishop Keane presided at a conference held at the Co- 
lumbian University, Washington, March 19th, on The Relation of the Uni- 
versity to the Labor Question. The conference was conducted under the 
auspices of the School of Applied Ethics, and the views of Bishop Keane 
met with a responsive welcome from all who took part in the discussion. 


Work of the Professors.—Besides their regular classes and academies, 
much outside work of an academical nature has been accomplished during 
the winter by the professors. Dr. Hyvernat lectured at Baltimore, January 
16th, and at Carroll Institute, Washington, March 7th, on Armenia and the 
Armenians. Dr. Péries has an article in the American Ecclesiastical Review for 
April on the Study of Canon Law in the United States. Dr. Pace delivered 
a lecture, March 12th, on the Philosophy of St. Thomas, before the Philo- 
sophical Society of Washington. Dr. Quinn lectured, January 17th, at St. 
Charles College, Ellicott City, Md., on The Greek Theatre, and March 20th, 
on the same subject, at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Rev. Dr. O’Gorman 
presided at the conference given March 26th, by Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
under the auspices of the School of Applied Ethics, on The Roman Catholic 
Church and the Labor Question. Rev. Dr. Shahan lectured at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Washington, January 22d, on Zhe Roman Catacombs, at Philadelphia 
March 17th, on Ireland and Rome, and March 28th, on Medieval Ireland and 
European Culture. 


Appointment of Associate Professors.—Rev. Charles F. Aiken, of the 
archdiocese of Boston, has been appointed associate professor of Apologetics, 
pending the vacancy of that Chair, and Rev. William J. Kerby, of the arch- 
diocese of Dubuque, associate professor of Ethics and Sociology. Both are 
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among the first graduates of the University, and the first of its stu- 
dents to be called to the teaching office in their Alma Mater. They will 
go abroad at once to pursue some special studies for two years. Rev. 
Edmund T. Shanahan, D. D., of the archdiocese of Boston, and the Ameri- 
can College, Rome, has been named associate professor of Higher Metaphysics, 
and will return in October for the opening of the new schools. 


The Public Lectures—Winter Term. The following public lectures were 
delivered in the large conference hall of the University during the winter 
term: January: Rt. Rev. Bishop Keane, D. D., The Philosophy of Literature ; 
Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston, Z'he Oldest of the Romances ; Very Rev. 
William Byrae, D. D., V. G., A Study from Spanish Literature ; Rev. D. J. 
Stafford, D. D., The Intellectual Need of the Age. February : Rev. Thomas 
J. Conaty, D. D., The Second Father Mathew Lecture, The Duty of Culture 
and Wealth to Total Abstinence ; Rt. Rev. Mgr. Robert Seton, D. D., France 
Forty Years Ago; The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Washington ; The Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, Ethics in the Labor Question. March: Rev. Prof. E. A. 
Pace, D. D., The Philosophy of St. Thomas; The Hon. M. F. Morris, The 
Contest between the Civil Law of Kome and the Common Law of England ; 
Michael A. Mullin, Esq., A Plea for the Common Law; Rev. Prof. H. 
Hyvernat, D. D., On the Temple of Jerusalem, The Haram-esh-Shereef or 
Temple Enclosure. April: Rev. Prof. H. Hyvernat, D. D., The Temple of 
Ezechiel. 


Bequests and Donations.—By his last will Mr. Jeremiah Long, of 
Alexandria, Va., left to the University the sum of $1,000. A. A. Cooper, Esq., 
of Dubuque, Iowa, has given the University the sum of $1,000. Very Rev. 
Thomas F. Mangan, of Joliet, Ill., and George West, Esq., of Providence, 
R. I., have also donated $500 each to the University, which is very grateful 
to these generous benefactors for their large and timely gifts. 


Our Living Benefactors.—Solemn High Mass was said January 10th by 
the Right Reverend Rector, for all our living benefactors. The faculty and 
the students assisted at the celebration, which takes place yearly at this time, 
to invoke the blessings of Heaven on all who codperate in the work of the 
University. 


The Literary Society.x—The following papers were read and discussed at 
the regular meeting of the society during the winter trimester: 

January 27— Verbal Analysis of Genesis, Rev. P. W. Munday. 

a “The Ancient Laws of Ireland, Rev. J. P. Carrigan. 
February 10— The Psychology of Accidents, Rev. E. J. Rengel. 
- “The Chair of St. Peter at Rome, Rev. J. Lindsman. 

The officers elected for the second term of 1894-95 are: President, Rev. John 
J. Lynch; Vice-President, Rev. William J. Fogarty; Recording Secretary, Rev. 
James F’. Dolan; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Francis Gilfillan. The literary 
committee consists of the Rev. Vice-President, Rev. Thomas E. Cusack and 
Rev. C. E. O’Brien. 


Feast of St. Paul.—The feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25, 
‘was appropriately observed as the patronal feast of the Divinity School. His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, sang the High Mass, and at its conclusion 
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the Right Reverend Rector addressed an earnest discourse to the assembled 
faculty and students on St. Paul as the model of apostolic zeal. 


Branch Post-Office.—A branch post-office has been opened, by the courtesy 
of the Government officials, so that money-orders, postal notes, etc., can be 
procured on the grounds. The weather reports are sent daily from the 
Bureau, and in general, every desirable accommodation is furnished by the 
governmental and municipal authorities. 


American School at Rome.—For some time it has been the desire of 
Americans who love classical and archeological studies to see an American 
School at Rome, where American students might enjoy the advantages which 
are now at the disposal of the students of Italy, France, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Spain. In December, 1894, the initiative was taken at Phila- 
delphia during the session of the Philological Congress, and the School is 
now assured. <A large number of American universities and colleges have 
taken a part in its foundation, and the Catholic University of America, on 
invitation, has joined the promoters of this new work. It is proposed to 
carry on the studies (1) of Archeology, in the ancient Italian, early Chris- 
tian, mediseval and renaissance periods ; (2) of inscriptions in Latin and the 
dialects ; (8) of Latin paleography, ancient and medieval ; (4) of Latin litera- 
ture, as bearing upon ancient life ; (5) of the antiquities of Rome itself. It 
is also a part of the plan to carry on excavations and explorations in 
different parts of Italy, and its work will doubtless result in valuable addi- 
tions to our museums and in publications that will do credit to American 
learning and critical skill. 


Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas.—The feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
patron of all the schools of the University, was celebrated with becoming 
solemnity March 7. Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by the Most Rev- 
erend Francis Satolli, Archbishop of Lepanto, and Apostolic Delegate to the 
Church in the United States. After the Mass Rev. Dr. Bouquillon preached 
on Saint Thomas as the great master of Moral Theology, and in the afternoon 
Rev. Dr. Pace delivered a discourse on the intellectual unity of the philosophy 
of St. Thomas as developed in his conception of God, the Supreme Being, 
Supreme Truth and Supreme Good. In the evening the Literary Society of- 
fered a symposium on St. Thomas, and several papers were read by mem- 
bers of the Society. After a brief introductory discourse by the president of 
the society, Rev. J. J. Lynch, in which he insisted on the significance of St. 
Thomas as the great link between the ancient and the modern schools of phi- 
losophy, the master at once of keen analysis and all-embracing synthesis, the 
Rey. Francis Gilfillan, of St. Louis, spoke of ‘‘ St. Thomas and his Age.’’ 
The following is a brief synopsis: 

Thomas of Aquin was born in 1227, in the castle of Rocca Secca, by the 
river Melfi, about seventy miles inland from the bay of Naples. He was edu- 
cated successively at Monte Casino, Naples, Cologne and Paris. In the 
meantime he had joined the Dominican order. When he was twenty two he 
was teaching philosophy at Cologne, and his fame as a saint and scholar was 
fast spreading through Europe. {n 1255 he defended the rights of the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans against William of St. Amour. In 1261 such was 
his renown that Urban IV. offered him the cardinalate, which he refused. 
The humility which prompted this refusal prompted also his resignation of 
the archepiscopal see of Naples, to which he was appointed three years later. 
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Already he had filled many volumes with the fruits of unwearied research and 

rofound thought. The commentary on the Libri IV. Sententiarum was fol- 
owed by the Clypeus Potestatis Ecclesiasticae, the Catena Aurea, the Contra 
Gentes, the tracts De Trinitate and De Unitate Intellectus, the office of Corpus 
Christi, and the commentaries on Aristotle. While engaged on the Summa 
Theologica he was sent as a professor to Naples, where he was received by the 
king and people with every mark of admiration and esteem. Though this 
literary activity was imitated in a lesser degree by thousands, we are, never- 
theless, assured by certain critics that the age of St. Thomas was one which 
neither appreciated intellectual gifts nor cared to cultivate them. The truth 
is that there never was an age which showed a more decided thirst for deep 
and varied knowledge. It was, as Cardinal Newman says, ‘‘the very age of 
universities.’”’ It saw the foundation of the universities of Vicenza, Vercelli, 
Padua, Naples, Treviso, Ferrara. Piacenza and Perugia; of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of Salamanca, Lisbon and Lyons. Montpellier in 1289 taught medi- 
cine and law. Toulouse received its papal charter in 1233. In 1262 ten thou- 
sand scholars listened to the lectures of Olfred in Padua, and in 1231 the stu- 
dents at Oxford alone are said to have numbered 30,000. 

But the merits of the thirteenth century are not totally based on the cul- 
tivation of theology, speculative philosophy, medicine and jurisprudence. To 
a scholastic of this age we owe the invention of gunpowder, and probably of 
the telescope. This was the age in which mathematics, chemistry, mechan- 
ics and astronomy were explained by Roger Bacon, an English Franciscan,— 
in which missionaries of the same order passed the sources of the Indus and 
penetrated thé interior of Asia,—in which Marco Polo left Venice, with the 
blessing of Gregory X., to carry his researches farther still. It was the age to 
which the world owes the sublimest effort of human song and the Church her 
saddest and her holiest hymns. This was the age of the renaissance of paint- 
ing and of the birth of Gothic architecture; the age which raised up the 
cathedrals of Durham, York and Salisbury; of Burgos and Toledo; of 
Cologne and Freiburg; of Rheims, Orleans, Tours, Beauvais, Strasburg, Notre 
Dame and the Sainte Chapelle; the age which marshalled five crusades against 
the infidel, which witnessed the death throes of the Albigensian heresy, the 
reign of St. Louis and the labors of Alexander of Hales, of Vincent of Beau- 
vais, of Albert, of Duns Scotus and of Bonaventure. 

In the early spring of 1274 the Summa Theologica was put aside unfin- 
ished, by St. Thomas ; the dissolution of his holy rival and fast friend, Bona- 
venture, was at hand ; the last crusaders had returned to England ; the four- 
teenth CEcumenical Council was assembling when the great doctor was called 
to his reward, and the greatest genius of a great age passed away. 

He had accomplished much more than the reduction of theology to a sys- 
tem. Up to his time there was among Christian writers generally a prejudice 
against the study of philosophy. There is a vast difference between the argu- 
mentative methods of St. Bernard of Clairvaux against the rationalism of 
Abelard, and the methods of Albertus Magnus against the dualism attributed 
to Aristotle, or of St. Thomas against the pantheism of Avicenna. To dispel 
the popular notion of antagonism between theology and philosophy, to estab- 
lish between them a relationship of mutual support, to put at the disposal of 
Christianity new weapons against unbelief, the method and principles of St. 
Thomas did much. In the past 600 years no man has set his impress upon 
religious thought with greater distinctness. His was a progressive age. In 
the rapid advance of physical science, in the wider diffusion of Christian civ- 
ilization, in the more explicit statement of Catholic belief, it has indeed been 
outdone by succeeding centuries; but of these centuries, we cannot point to 
ene which was more prolific in genius of the highest order, which showed a 
greater eagerness to be instructed, in which religious art, within the existing 
limits of its activity, approved itself more energetic and original, or in which 
the faith of the governor and governed was more secure. 


Rev. William J. Fogarty, of Cincinnati, then read a paper on “St. 
Thomas and the Bible.’’ He said in brief : 


A period in the history of biblical exegesis represents a phase, more or 
less sharply defined, in the development and progress of the interpretation of 
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the sacred text. That the exegetical writings of the schoolmen constitute one 
of these periods there can be no doubt. For the novel methods which they 
introduced into the study of Theology and which gave to it a new form and 
direction stamped their impress likewise upon the science of Exegesis, im- 
parting to it characteristics which distinguish this period in the history of 
interpretation from every other. The distinguishing feature of this period 
lies, therefore, in the form rather than in the matter of the exposition. The 
scholastic period of exegesis was not distinctively creative ; it was retrospec- 
tive. The great service which the scholastics rendered to exegesis was to col- 
lect, arrange and systematize the rich exegetical lore which was their inherit- 
ance. Accordingly, the characteristic book of this epoch is the ‘‘ Catena,” in 
which the expositions of the great exegetes of the patristic age are studiously 
collected and formed into one grand mosaic of interpretation. From this it 
is at once apparent that the study of Holy Writ was not neglected by the 
Schoolmen ; on the contrary, their scriptural studies were most extensive. 
There is scarcely one of the more celebrated scholastics who did not illus- 
trate some portion of Holy Writ with a profound and well-ordered comment- 
ary. But the glory of being the greatest interpreter of his age has been 
unanimously accorded to St. Thomas Aquinas. As among scholastic theolo- 
gians, so is he among scholastic interpreters facile princeps. 

The fundamental characteristic of the scriptural exposition of St. Thomas 
is the unity of conception which it displays, the wonderful power of grasping 
the whole argument of the sacred writer and reducing it to a few great prin- 
ciples. This method explains another characteristic which has been uni- 
versally remarked, viz., the facility with which the Saint illustrates Scripture 
by Scripture. Grasping profoundly the whole scheme of revelation, he was 
able to see most clearly the bearing of part upon part, and the relation of the 
minutest portion to the whole. Hence, the luminous character of his exposi- 
tion, produced by the juxtaposition of texts, seemingly of little importance, 
and, at first sight, of no relation to one another. 

The most extensive of the Saint’s Scriptural worksis the “Catena Aurea,” 
in which his erudition is, perhaps, most signally displayed. The wonderful 
fact about this work is that it was composed entirely from previous readings. 
The Angelic Doctor never forgot what he once had read ; hence this un- 
equalled concatenation of patristic comment, with its frequent and accurate 
references, seems to flow directly from the chambers of his memory. Be- 
sides this great work, we have an original commentary of the Saint on the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. John. In the elucidation of the latter those 
exceptional gifts, with which the holy doctor had been so richly endowed, 
were strikingly displayed. He next devoted his energies to the Pauline 
epistles. The subject-matter of the latter gave the Saint great scope for dog- 
matic exposition, in which, of course, he was at his best. Neither did the 
Angelical neglect the Old Testament. His most striking exposition in this 
field is that on the Book of Job. Divine Providenceis the theme of the com- 
mentary. The argument is so conducted as to impress upon the mind that, 
in spite of external appearances, an All-wise Intelligence is directing the 
general course of things and ordering each minutest detail. The commen- 
tary on the Canticle of Canticles, said to have been composed during his last 
illness, is thus described by his biographer: ‘‘ Continually, as if inspired 
himself, he takes up the rapture of Holy Writ, following with a commen- 
tary, flowing with a like rapidity of love ; and evidently proving that under 
the quiet, calm exterior of the man, there lived a very volcano of seraphic 
tenderness and charity. The Angelic Doctor’s mind and the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit seem to combine in one shining current of purest psalmody. 
Yet all this is done in order, all is subservient to a common purpose, all adds 
light to the guiding thought contained in the customary magic text: ‘ Let thy 
voice sound in my ears, for thy voice is sweet and thy face comely.’ ”’ 


‘St. Thomas: His Political Doctrines,”’ was the thesis developed by Rev. 
George V. Leahy, of Boston: 


It is of interest, he said, to study the political doctrines of St. Thomas. 
The times demand wise, intelligent instruction on the subject of civic duties. 


9cU 
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For the conduct of citizens at the polls and the behavior of the chosen ones 
who wear the insignia of office, show that our people are far from having a 
due sense of their obligations as citizens and as rulers. 

St. Thomas treats the subject of politics or the science of government in 
general rather than in detail. But it is this very characteristic that gives his 
teachings a permanent value. 

Logically, the first point commanding attention is the necessity for gov- 
ernmental authority. And St. Thomas is at pains to prove that some govern- 
ment is not only useful, but necessary. Every society needs government to 
maintain its unity. When the society assumes the proportions of a nation, 
made up of a host of men of various desires and interests and pursuits, a gov- 
ernment is indispensable. 

The second question that naturally arises, asks what is the purpose of 
government once ordained. St. Thomas answers that it is the bonwm pub- 
licum, the common weal, the welfare of the people. Among the particular 
ends that government is to subserve are Unity, Peace, Order, Virtue. St. 
Thomas declares distinctly that national welfare is impossible unless the citi- 
zens and most of all the officers of government be men of virtue. 

To the next query, viz., through what form of government shall these 
ends be best obtained, the answer of St. Thomas is so striking as to merit 
special attention. He considers the form of government principally in two 
places, in his short treatise On the Government of Princes, and in Question 
105 of the Prima Secunde of the Summa Theologica. The plan outlined by 
him is as follows: 

Unity requires that there be one chief ruler. Prudence directs that the 
— share in the government. For so will they more readily cherish the 

aw and peace will be better secured. Wisdom counsels that the ruler be 
chosen for his merits and virtue, secundum virtutem. St. Thomas calls the 
chief rulera king. But the name signifies little. In three or four passages 
that might be cited he declares or insinuates that the choice of a king is the 
business of the people. Under the nation’s chief are to be sub-rulers, chosen 
by the people and for their virtue. Of such sort is the system of government 
which St. Thomas seems to conceive asideal. How perfectly it concords with 
the Constitution ef Government under which we live, it is not necessary to 
point out. 

But even under an ideal government there are certain obligations from 
which neither citizens nor rulers are exempt. And St. Thomas has excellent 
words at once on the sacredness of authority and on the liberty and dignity of 
the individual. 

On the sacredness of authority he could add little to the inspired teach- 
ings of Paul the Apostle, who had said that civil rulers are the ministers of 
God, and that flagrant violation of the civil law is an offence against God. 

Apropos of the dignity of the individual, St. Thomas tells us that civil 
authority leaves liberty intact, and that in the enactment and execution of 
laws the ruler must contemplate the highest good of the community over 
which he presides. And he stamps as tyrannical and unworthy of allegiance 
that government, whether monarchical or democratic, which will use the 
prerogatives of office for selfish and mercenary ends. 

It is easy to see the practical corollaries to which these noble principles 
lead. Respect for authority forbids lawlessness, turbulence, riot. A sense of 
the dignity of the people commands that their rights be respected and their 
good consulted. In applying these principles to the details of American po- 
litical life, we are to remember that the citizen is at once a subject and a king. 
As subject he must observe the law and respect his lawful superiors. As 
sharing in the government—and when does he participate more directly than 
when depositing his ballot—he must act conscientiously for the best interests 
of the people. It is in the exercise of his franchise most of all that he must 
show himsclf a man of virtue and integrity. 

Finally, it were useful to compare these sublime and elevated teaehings 
of St. Thomas with the equally noble teachings of him whom we honor as 
the first of Americans and whom the Sovereign Pontiff has graciously styled 
“the great Washington.’”’ It would be seen that their doctrines are identical. 
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in his immortal farewell address Washington treats in order liberty, unity, 
necessity of government, loyalty to the constitution and observance of the 


law, morality and religion. St. Thomas of Aquin and Washington of Mt. 
Vernon clasp hands across the centuries ! 


Rev. John D. Maguire, of Philadelphia, explained the teaching of St. 


Thomas on the Atonement, and defended him from a criticism of Professor 
Harnack, of Berlin : 


A prominent feature of the discussion which the Reformation occasioned 
was a tendency evident in the polemics of both sides to centre the contro- 
versy in part upon the utterances of representative theologians, and not to 
confine it entirely to the authoritative declarations of the respective commun- 
ions. Hence just as the defenders of the Traditional teaching looked for in- 
consistencies and error in the writings of Luther, Melancthon, Calvin and 
other leaders in that movement ; so the latter, with the same purpose in view, 
turned instinctively to the theologians of the school as the accredited expo- 
nents of Catholic doctrine. And from among these they singled out for 
special scrutiny one whom all conceded was best able to bear it, namely, St. 
Thomas of Aquin. A like tendency is discernible in modern theological in- 
quiry. For now, in our own day, when doubt has multiplied tenfold, when 
the rationalism of the ‘‘ new school’’ theology is no longer merely articulate, 
but eloquent and dogmatic, we find its advocates turning, as of old their pred- 
ecessors turned, to scan the writings of the schoolmen, to arraign their chief, 
and to convict him, if possible, of error or contradiction or confusion in his 
teaching. 

A type of this critical spirit abroad in the ‘‘new theology’’ is to be 
found in Prof. Harnack’s ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte,”’ in Vol. III.? 
The learned author after a lengthy discussion concerning St. Thomas’ teach- 
ings in regard to the Atonement comes to the conclusion that the idea of Re- 
demption, as explained in the Thomistic writings, is obscure and vacillating. 
The professor summarizes the results of his inquiry in a paragraph, page 458, 
wherein he states that the impression necessarily remaining after an exami- 
nation of the Summa Theologica, touching the doctrine in question, is ‘‘ con- 
fused (‘ multa non multum’); he (Thomas) vacillates between an hypothetical 
consideration of the Atonement and a necessary one, between an objective and 
subjective redemption, and between different points of view of the same doc- 
trine, and finally between the idea of superabundant satisfaction and the 
affirmation that for sins committed after Baptism we have to complete the 
satisfaction of Christ.” 

I. Wecannot follow Prof. Harnack throughout his whole argument here. 
Therefore, we will strive to indicate briefly the Angelic Doctor’s teaching in 
regard to the principal headings noted in the paragraph cited above. In the 
Summa Theologica (III. q. 1. a. 8.) St. Thomas teaches clearly that the object 
of the Incarnation was human redemption ; so that if man had not sinned, 
Christ would not have assumed our nature. The reason given is that as- 
signed by Sacred Scripture. Holy Writ constantly represents salvation as the 
motive of the Divine Word in becoming man. In the same article St. 
Thomas explains that other means besides the Incarnation could have been 
devised by God, who, by reason of his omnipotence, is not limited to this 
single method of restoring man. Hence, looking at the fact of Redemption as 
related in the Sacred Scriptures, we find that Christ became man in order to 
save sinners. And if we have regard to God’s infinite power, we cannot say 
that the Incarnation was the only possible means of accomplishing the restora- 
tion of fallen humanity. Furthermore, the question of Christ’s Passion is 
examined at length (III. q. 49) in reference to the Redemption, and it is there 
demonstrated that a causal relation exists between the one and the other. 
Christ’s sufferings had for effect to redeem man by a@) liberating him from 
sin and its consequences. These were the power of the Evil One and the 
penalty which transgression had deserved: 6) by reconciling the sinner to 
God ; and ‘c) finally by opening Heaven tohim. All this is derived from 


1Edit. Freiburg, 1890. 
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Christ’s Passion ; because (III. q. 48. a. 1, 2, 3, 4,) the latter was an Atoning 
Sacrifice which not only merited forgiveness of sin, but which at the same 
time superabundantly satisfied the claims of Infinite Justice. The doctrine 
here indicated only, is explained at length in the Summa Theologica, especi- 
ally a iii. halties in the Summa mes Gentes (1. iv.). 

I. As to the second item of Prof. Harnack’s critique, namely, that St. 
Thomas vacillates between a hypothetical and necessary consideration of the 
Atonement, we can only say that not even the weighty authority of St. 
Anselm could induce Thomas to adopt the view of antecedent necessity in 
the Incarnation. He clearly distinguishes between the two kinds of necessity, 
and unhesitatingly teaches that on the hypothesis of an ultimate Redemption 
which shall at once adcquately satisfy the demands of Infinite Justice and 
accord with human insufficiency, the Incarnation and its atoning conse- 
quences were necessary. (Ibid. q. 1. a. 2. c.). 

III. In reference to the distinction between subjective and objective re- 
demption, St. Thomas taught that the latter is the atoning work of Christ 
considered in itself and apart from the effect which its merits produce when 
applied to the sinful soul. Itis that sacrifice offered once by Christ, our 
Federal Head, in virtue of which He not only compensated for the violation 
of God’s law, but at the same time placated the offended majesty of the 
Divine Legislator, and thereby won forgiveness for His brethren (III. q. 64, 
3c., and ibid., qq. 48 and 49). Subjective redemption, on the contrary, is 
justification, or the interior application to the guilty soul of the merits accru- 
ing to this redeeming sacrifice. By that intrinsic operation the sinner is 
brought from the state of sin to a state of friendship with God, and made 
just by a power which, though not of him, is nevertheless ix him. The 
purely subjective redemption which has such prominent utterance in the 
theorizings of Bushnell, Young and Ritschl finds no place in the Thom- 
istic explanations. 

IV. Finally, to say that St. Thomas hesitates between the notion of 
Christ having offered superabundant satisfaction and the affirmation that post- 
baptismal sin needs personal satisfaction to complete the Saviour’s satisfac- 
tion, is to miss the whole spirit of his teaching in regard to the ransom paid 
by Christ. St. Thomas first denied that any mere creature can make condign 
satisfaction for sin; because sin being an offence and an injury committed 
against the Infinite God, derives therefrom a certain infinity itself (quaedam 
infinitas), and hence its remission requires infinite satisfaction. He then goes 
on to say that Christ’s passion was such an infinite compensation, and satisfied 
for all sin without distinction. The infinite value of this satisfaction is de- 
duced from Christ’s unique charity in voluntarily submitting to death, and 
from the dignity of His Person: He was God and man. And finally it is 
superabundant because it is theandric (iii., q. 48; a. 3, c., and ibid, q. 68, a. 
5,ad.1). In this last place it is distinctly stated that the satisfaction of Christ 
is extended to post-baptismal as well as original sin. It is shown (ibid. q. 1, 
a.4c.) that the Incarnation had for its principal effect to destroy original 
sin, because this sin is the most universal evil. But in no sense are actual or 
post-baptismal sins excluded, or is their remission attributed to the personal 
compensation exhibited by the sinner. ‘‘Itis certain,’’ he says, ‘‘ that Christ 
came into the world not only to cancel that sin, which was originally trans- 
mitted to Adam’s posterity, but to destroy as well all the subsequent and super- 
added sin.’’ What we have thus far stated is but the merest attempt to 
synopsize that which is found fully explained in the places indicated. There 
the difficulties are all exposed and answered clearly. There the Scripture 
idea of the Atonement is shown to be not adverse to the dictates of reason. 
No element entering into the concept holds unwarranted prominence, but all 
parts are conceived as only that crystal mind could conceive, and fitted to- 

ether into a duly balanced and coherent whole. And so far from being con- 

used or vacillating, as Professor Harnack states, St. Thomas’ explanation of 
this intricate doctrine is perhaps the most symmetrical and luminous expo- 
sition to be met with in the whole history of theology. 
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The following poem on St. Thomas was composed for the occasion and 
read by Rev. William Sheran, of St. Paul : 


St. THomas. 


Welcome the Day that wakes in heart and mind 
A loving thought for those of highest worth, 
Who once were pilgrims here, and left behind 
Names bright as stars to light our darkened earth. 


Thus shines the grand Explorer of the seas, 
And thus the Hero of a nation free,— 

Their fame is blown about on every breeze— 
Their deeds are lamps for all posterity. 


But brighter beams the monarch of the mind, 
And brighter still, the chosen friend of heaven : 
Scholar and Saint our Patron thus we find, 
To whom the choicest gifts of God were given. 


A second fiat seemed his word : it went 
Out on another chaos deep and dark, 

And Science saw her full-orbed firmament 
Glow with a central sun, a heavenly spark. 


Matchless the work ! as if the mental might 
Of Angel drew the veil from Verity, 
For lo! the heavens are vocal with delight : 
‘* Well, Thomas, hast thou writ concerning Me.’’ 


A boundless mirror of the Truth he seems, 
An ocean where the countless tides of thought 
Are vassal-made to higher heavenly gleams, 
Where colors of the Infinite are caught. 


And this grand Life inspiring meets our eyes 
As some Cathedral wrapped in majesty, 

Where dome and gold-cross glittering to the skies 
Point out to man his glorious destiny. 

Music and singing enlivened the intellectual treat, and in conclusion the 
Right Reverend Rector delivered a stirring discourse, encouraging his hearers 
to the imitation of all the virtues which marked St. Thomas as a saint and a 
scholar. Taken altogether, this effort of the Literary Society was a success- 
ful one, and, we hope, is only a prelude to better things in the near future. 


The University Library.—Since our last issue the University has received 
many accessions to its library, especially from the following patrons and bene- 
factors: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: 

(Division of Chemistry): Bulletin No. 44, Sweet Cassava, by Harvey W. 
Wiley; Experiment Station Record, Vol. VI., No. 3; Proceedings of the 
Eleventh Annual Convention of the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists. (Division of Entomology): Insect Life, Vol. VII., 
Nos. 2,8; Report of the Chief of Division of Forestry for 1893, by B. E. 
Fernon; Office of Roads Inquiry Circulars, Nos. 10, 14,15, 16. (Divi- 
sion of Botany): The Russian Thistle. (Division of Ornithology and 
Mammalogy): North American Fauna, No.8. (Division of Vegetable 
Pathology): Journal of Mycology, Vol. VII., No. 4. (Division of 
Statistics): Report of the Statistician, November and December, 1894. 
{Division of Entomology): Farmer’s Bulletin, Nos. 21, 22, 28, 24, 25. 
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Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1894. (Weather Bureau): 
Bulletin C, Rainfall and Snow of the U. S. compiled to the end of 
1891, with Atlas, by Mark W. Harrington. 

BuREAU OF EDUCATION: 

History of Higher Education in Rhode-Island, by William Howe 
Tolman; Report on Introduction of Domesticated Reindeer in Alaska, 
by Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D.; Education in Alaska, 1891-92, by 
the same. 

Laznor BurREAv: 
Ninth Annual Report of the Commissioners of Labor, 1893. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. (Census Office): 

Eleventh Census. Report on Insurance Business, P. I.: Fire, Marine 
and Inland Insurance; Report of the Utah Commission, 1894; 27th 
Report of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 1894; 
Report on Hot Springs Improvements; Reports of the Governor of 
the District of Alaska, 1894. 

Wark DEPARTMENT: 

Atlas to Accompany the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Nos. 33 and 34; Reports of the Secretary of War for the years 
1889, °90, 91, ’92, 98, 42 Vols. in. 8° (obtained through Gen. A. W. 
Greely). 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION: 

Smithsonian Geographical Tables, by R.S. Woodward; Bibliography 

of Aceto-acetic Ester, by Paul H. Seymour; The Varieties of the 


Human Species, by Giuseppe Sergi. 
BurEAvU OF ETHNo.oey: 


List of the Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology, by Patrick Webb 
Hodge. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Report of the Work of the Agricultural Experiment Station for 1891, 
92, and 1894; Library Bulletin, Nos. 1, 3, 4,6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, Cata- 
logue of Books in the Pedagogical Section; Class-room Notes on 
Uniplanar Kinematics; Addresses for Commencement Day, 1893; 
Department of Mechanical Engineering, Bulletin No. III: Hy- 
draulic Step; Report on Physical Training; List of Recorded Earth- 
quakes in California, Oregon, and Washington Territory; Address 
at the Inauguration of Martin Kellog, LL. D. President; Bulletin of 
the University of California—Education, its relation to State and 
Individual; Biennial Report of the President of the University to H. 
E. the Governor of the State; Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Regents, 1893; Notes on the Development of a Child; 
Bulletin on the Building Stones of California; Library of the Uni- 
versity of California, Contents-Index, Vol. I. 
HARVARD COLLEGE; 
Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer, 1893-94. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY: 
Cornell University Register, 1894-5. 
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Brown UNIVERSITY: 

Brown University Catalogue, 1894-95. 
BELOIT COLLEGE: 

Forty-eighth Catalogue of Beloit College. 


CoLLEGE oF NEW JERSEY: 
Catalogue of the College of New Jersey, 1894-’95. 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY: 
Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. I., No. 1 (Jan. 1895). 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN : 
Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. Engineering Series, vol. I., 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Science Series, vol. I., No. 1; Political Science and 
History Series, vol. I., No. 1. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA : 
Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European His- 
tory, vol. I., Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,6; Bulletin, vol. I., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY : 
Catalogue, 1894-’95. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY : 
Annual Register, 1894~-’95. 
L’UNIVERSITA DI PIsa: 
Annuario per 1894-’95. 
L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE DE FRIBOURG : 
Index Lectionum per menses aestivos anni 1895. 


L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE DE LOUVAIN: 

Theses 1658-1670; Algerus,de Sacramentis Corporis et Sanguinis Domin- 
ici, Ed. Malou, 1847, in.-32 ; H. G. Wouters, Dissertationes, 3 Vols. 
in 8° ; Programme des cours pour |’année acad. 1894-'95 ; Annuaire 
1895 ; Jansénius d’Ypres, ses derniers moments, sa soumission au 
St. Siége. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER : 
Annual Catalogue, 1894-’95. 

Rr. Rev. Bishop KEANE, D. D.: 
Breviarium Parisiense, 1847. 


Rr. Rev. J. O’Suturvan, D. D., Mobile, Ala.: 

The Imitation of Christ, being the autograph MS. of Thomas a 
Kempis’ ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi,’ reproduced in fac-simile from the 
original preserved in the Royal Library of Brussels, with an Intro- 
duction by Ch. Ruelens. 


Rr. Rev. Camitius P. Mags, D. D., Covington, Ky.: 
The library has received from Rt. Rev. Bishop Maes 129 volumes and 
50 pamphlets, bearing mostly on the history and antiquities of North 
America, on the early Catholic missions and the original explorations 
of the far West. It is a unique and rare collection of Americana, 
and is one of the most prized additions to the library. Besides the 
complete set of the Cramoisy reprints edited by Dr. John Gilmary 
Shea, there are such other monuments of this great scholar’s industry, 
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as the translations of Le Clercq’s First Establishment of the Faith 
in New France, Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Charlevoix’s 
History of New France (6 vols. in 8°), etc. The collection num- 
bers also a reprint of Sagard’s “Histoire du Canada,’’ Cusick’s 
Sketches of the Ancient History of the Six Nations, Parkman’s 
Pioneers of France in the New World, Schoolcraft’s Travels, Algic 
Researches and Notes on the Iroquois, Priest’s American Antiquities, 
Haliburton’s Nova Scotia, Kip’s Early Jesuit Missions, McSherry’s 
History of Maryland, Squier’s Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley, Shea’s Discovery and Explorations of the Mississippi Valley, 
Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi, etc. There is also much 
useful material for the local history of Michigan and Kentucky and 
the Catholic and Indian Missions of the present. 

V. Rev. P. J. Garriean, D. D.: 

Constitutiones dicecesane, Rmo. D. M. Bradley, Epo., etc.: Synodus I. 
Manchesteriensis; Consecration Souvenir of the Church of St. 
Stephen, New York. 

Dr. Tu. BouguiLion : 

Catechismus ex. Decr. Conc. Trid. ad Parochos; Rome, apud Paulum 

Manutium, 1566. Hd. princeps. 
Rev. J. W. Boox: 

A Hundred and One Objections to Secret Societies (2 copies) ; Short 
Line to the Roman Catholic Church (2 copies); Mollie’s Mistake, or 
Mixed Marriages (2 copies); all by the donor; Side Switches of the 
Short Line, by Rev. J. W. Book and Rev. Th. J. Jenkins (2 copies). 

Jno. P. McAvLEy: 

History of Spanish Literature, by George Ticknor, 3 vols. in 8°; San- 
skrit Manual, Parts I and II by Homer Williams, Parts III and IV 
by Archibald Edward Gough. 

M. F. Vauuertre, Brooklyn : 

Catholic Historical Magazine. Vol. I, Nos. 2, 8,4; II, Nos. 6, 8; III, 

Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12; IV, 138, 14, 15, 16. 


Rev. W. S. Cauaeny, Laurel, Md.: 

Novum Testamentum Grecé, Boston, 1814; Id. cum versione Latina 
Ariae Montani, Amstelodami, 1741; Return of the whole number of 
persons within the several districts of the United States (Second Cen- 
sus), Washington, 1802 ; A new history of the ecclesiastical writers, 
trans]. from the French, 2 vols. in one (8d and 4th cent.), by Lewis 
Ellies du Pin, London, 1693. 

J. W. SPENCER: 

Reconstruction of the Antillean Continent ; A Review of the History of 
the Great Lakes ; Canadian Geology (collection of papers); Surface 
Geology (id.); Geological Survey of Georgia: The Palaeozoic Group, 
first report of Progress, 1890-91 ; Terrestrial Submergence South- 
east of the Amer. Continent; Deformation of the Lundy Beach and 
birth of Lake Erie ; The Yumuri Valley of Cuba; The Duration of 

Niagara Falls. 
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Rev. F. Darey, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Summa contra Gentiles, Agrippine, 1509. 
Rev. P. A. Baart, 8. T. L., Marshall, Mich.: 

Orphans and Orphan Asylums, by Rev. P. A. Baart ; De Gemitu Col- 
umbae, by Rob. Card. Bellarmin, Colonize, 1626 ; Psalmi, Proverbia, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, 1 vol. 
in 82°; Ovidius, Tristium libri V; De Imitatione Christi, Mechliniz, 
1783 ; D. Augustini Confessiones (Douai), s. 1. n. d. 

James V. Huaty, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

Epitome historiae sacrae, by Lhomond; Key to Tate’s Exercises on 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy; Address to the Clergy, and 
Skepticism and Divine Revelation, by John Ellis; Doctrine of the 
New Jerusalem concerning Faith ; Well’s National Hand-book for 
1856 ; Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 1869 ; Notes on Physics, by J. A. 
Gillet ; The Floral Forget-me-not ; A View of the Internal Evidence 
of the Christian Religion, by Soame Jenyns, Esq.; Mathematical 
Tables; Victoria, Britannia, or Celebrate the Reign, by Hollis True ; 
A daily record of the thermometer for ten years (1840-50), N. Y.; 
De sedibus et causis morborum per anatomem indagatis, T. 3 de mor- 
bis ventris, by J. B. Morgagni; Elements of Chemistry, by J. L. 
Comstock, M. D.; Sarsfield, or the Last Struggle for Ireland, by D. 
P. Cunyngham ; An Abridgement of Christian Doctrine, Monaghan, 
1818 ; Reflex Paralysis, by Gonzalez Echeverria ; An Introduction to 
Algebra, by Jeremiah Day, D. D.; A Latin Exercise-book, by B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Ph. D., LL. D.; Outlines of General History, by R. G. 
Parker ; Elements of Geology, by W. 8S. W. Ruschenberger, M. D.; 
An Elementary Treatise on Geometry: P. II, Solid Geometry, by 
Francis J. Grund; Iter Alemannicum, accedit Italicum et Gallicum, 
by Martin Gerbert, 1773 ; Gradations in Algebra, by Richard W. 
Green ; An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by James Ryan. 

Pror. A. F. ZAuM: 

Proceedings of the international conference on aerial navigation, held 

in Chicago, 1893. 
Josran W. LEEDs: 
Horse Racing ; The Beginnings of Gambling ; The Lottery (brochure of 
32 pp.), Philadelphia, 1895. 
Pror. W. F. P. STocK Ley: 
Calendar of the University of New Brunswick. 
Joun P. Scumitz, M. D., San Francisco : 
Human Physiology, 1 vol. in 8°. 
Rev. CHARLES WARREN CURRIER: 

History of Religious Orders ; Dimitrios and Irene, a Historical Romance, 
both by the donor. 

Mrs. Con. BAyNE, Washington, D. C.: 

The University is indebted to this lady for a very large collection of 
U. 8. Government publications, including the Official War Records 
of the Union and Confederate Armies; the Congressional Record 
and Globe (1869-1890) and various Reports; in all 418 volumes and 
223 pamphlets. 
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Mr. C. P. Ciark, Washington, D. C.: 

Index catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, U. 8S. 
Army (15 vols. in 4° up to date). The most complete work on special 
Bibliography ever published in any language. (J. S. Billings, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. and Surgeon U. 8S. Army, editor.) The University is par- 
ticularly indebted to Mr. C. P. Clark, librarian of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Office, for a copy of this valuable work. 

Rey. Tuomas Brenony, Eckley, Pa.: 
Complete set, bound, of the Catholic World, 1865 to 1895. 
Rev. Patrick H. McDermort, Johnstown, N. Y.: 

The library gratefully acknowledges the receipt from Rev. Patrick H. 
McDermott, of Johnstown, N. Y., of the sum of $100, to be applied 
to the purchase of books for the Academy of Hellenic studies con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Quinn. 

Miss Jos1E Marte Forrtscu, Washington, D. C.: 
Documentary History of the State of New York (8 vols. 8°). 
Miss DELARUE, Brookland, D. C.: 

Evidences of the authenticity, inspiration and canonical authority of 
the Holy Scripture, by Rev. Archibald Alexander; Twelve lectures 
on the teaching of the Bible, by Robert Roberts; A doctrinal and 
ritualistic view of the Holy Eucharist, by Hon. Geo. S, Lacey ; The 
Creed, the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, in forty 
lessons, by Rev. George Hodges; The Church Catechism, in forty les- 
sons, by the same ; The creed and the year, by Rev. Reginald H 
Howe. 

Rev. J. R. Suatrrery: 

Our Africa, a plea for the endowment of St. Joseph’s Seminary. 
CLAUDE CHARLES CHARAUX: 

Montmartre. 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF EpucaTIoN oF Nova Scorra: 

Annual Report on the Public Schools for the year ended July 31, 1894. 
I. P. LANGLEY: 

Le travail intérieur du vent—Appendice par R. de Saussure (Extrait de 

la Revue de 1’ Aéronautique.) 
HENRI LASSERRE: 
Fiangailles et Mariage. 
Tue DUKE DE LOUBAT: 
Flateyjarbok (published by the Royal Danish General Staff, Topographi- 
cal Department), Copenhagen, 1893. 
Rev. J. A. Zaum, C. 8. C., D. D.: 
Science Catholique et Savants Catholiques, traduit de l’ Anglais par M. 

l’Abbe J. Flageolet, du diocése d’Autun, Paris, 1895, 

P. B. O’Brien, Esq.: 
Reminiscences of Travel, 1844-1894. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. 


ETHics IN THE LABOR QUESTION.? 


The endeavor has been as a rule to treat the labor question along purely 
economic lines, but the principles of political economy have not been found 
sufficient. Ethical distinctions exist, and so ethico-political economy em- 
braces a body of principles under which the labor problem, in its various 
ramifications, can be much better treated than under either political economy 
or ethies alone. I have no word against political economy. I appeal simply 
for the application of ethics with economies, believing firmly, however, that 
ethics cannot offer practical solutions that in themselves are uneconomic. 
Taking up the ethical side now and showing its power as against the purely 
economic considerations, Iam bound to deal with the subject as if I were 
speaking from the pulpit, when I should frame a compound subject from lan- 
guage taken from Scripture, in this, that whatsoever ye sow, that also shall 
ye reap, and he that is faithful over a few things shall be made ruler over 
many. At least, the principles underlying the sayings from which such a 
subject would be drawn apply most forcibly to the relations’of employers and 
employed, and of each to society. In this spirit I shall deal with the topic I 
have selected—‘‘ Ethics in the Labor Question.’’ 

During the past one hundred years, political economy, as a separate 
branch of philosophy, has sprung into existence. The age has been one of 
material progress. Economics have ruled almost at the expense of ethics, 
although the same age has seen wonderful structures of charitable and edu- 
cational design grow into existence. The strides civilization has made com- 
mand our admiration, and its onward steps are marked by numerous and con- 
vincing evidences; but such evidences are outside the science of political 
economy, and are only considered by it as the cost may enter into the distri- 
bution of wealth it seeks to create, but not as means for a happier and better 
condition wherein wealth could be more successfully produced. 

Material progress has surpassed that of the arts, painting and sculpture, 
and literature, for they live as well in the past; and present efforts are rather 
to approach and equal, than to excel, the productions of old. 

The old school has been content to teach the laws that regulate the pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange of wealth; and these laws have formed 
the whole of the science of political economy, so far as it can be called @ 
science. It has been content to limit itself to things and their relations to in- 
dividual and national wealth, more particularly the latter, rather than to 
include in its sphere of creed the vital relations of men., Even Mr. Mill, per- 
haps the most brilliant writer of the age upon the topic we are considering, 
informs us? that ‘‘ political economy is concerned with man solely as a being 


*An address given at the Catholic University of America, February 28, 1895, by 
Carroll D. Wright, LL. D. The address is based on alecture given before the Lowel} 
Institute, in Boston. 

*Penn Monthly, November, 1879, 
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who desires to possess wealth, and who is capable of judging of the compara- 
tive efficacy of means to that end. It makes entire abstraction of every other 
human passion or motive, except those which may be regarded as perpetually 
antagonizing principles to the desire of wealth; namely, aversion to;labor and 
desire of the present enjoyment of costly indulgences. . . . Political 
economy considers mankind as occupied solely in acquiring and consuming 
wealth.’’ Prof. John K. Ingram calls this a vicious abstraction, which meets 
us on the very threshold of political economy. 

Mr. Mill’s statement represents the tenets of the old school, although the 
founder of the science, Adam Smith, began his labors in it as a professor of 
moral philosophy, and taught it asa branch of that philosophy. His fol- 
lowers, in their ambition, have strayed far from the doctrines of their great 
master ; and, with their departure from him, political economy has lost the 
sympathy and even the attention of the wage-workers of English and Ameri- 
can communities, the very supportit largely needs and should have. But it 
would be unreasonable to expect them to have much reverence for what Car- 
lyle has denominated ‘‘ the dismal science,’ and George Howell ‘‘the grab- 
all science ;’’ ‘‘ for,’’ says the latter, ‘‘ its fundamental principles seem to be 
based on the Quaker’s advice to his son, ‘Make money honestly if you can, 
but make money.’’’ The majority of the followers of Smith have forgotten 
that Christianity says, ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself ;’’ ‘Do 
unto others as ye would that men should do unto you ;”’ ‘‘ Love one another;” 
‘* Bear ye one another’s burdens,.’’ On the other hand, they practically say, 
Love thyself ; seek thine own advantage ; promote thine own welfare ; put 
money in thy purse ; the welfare of others is not thy business. 

It is because of this hard, unsympathetic nature of the so called science 
of political economy that the labor question has come to be considered as dis- 
tinct from it, and because of the departure from sound ethical features of the 
science by most of the leading writers, there has sprung up, within a few 
years, a new school, which bids fair to include on its roll of pupils the men 
in all civilized lands who seek by legitimate means, and without revolution, 
the amelioration of unfavorable industrial and social relations wherever found, 
as the surest road to comparatively permanent material prosperity. 

This school is neither large nor powerful. Its first note came from an 
eminent Scotch divine, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, in 1832, who undertook, as 
part of his duty in a course of theological lectures to divinity students in the 
University of Edinburgh, to treat of political economy, which he defines as 
aiming ‘‘ at the diffusion af sufficiency and comfort throughout the mass of 
the population by a multiplication or enlargement of the outward means and 
materials of human enjoyment.’’! He further declared that his object 
would be gained if he could demonstrate, that even for the economic well- 
being of a people their moral and religious education was the first and great: 
est object of national policy, and that, while this is neglected, a government 
in its anxious and incessant labors for a well-conditioned state of the common- 
wealth would only flounder from one delusive shift or expedient to another, 
under the double misfortune of being held responsible for the prosperity of 
the land, and yet finding that to be an element helplessly and hopelessly be- 


—_—_—_—- 


‘Introduction to Chalmer’s Political Economy, 1832. 
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yond its control. That the theory of wealth had to be examined in connec- 
tion with the theory of population was a truth Dr. Chalmers recognizcd with 
the political economists ; but he believed the great resulting lesson of such 
examination to be the intimate alliance which obtains between the economical 
and the moral, inasmuch as the very best objects of the science could not by 
any possibility be realized but by dint of prudence and virtue among the 
laboring masses. 

The creed of the new school is finding its way into the hearts and the 
minds of men; and it has for its advocates some of the best thinkers in 
Europe, with a few contemporaries in this country, who are beginning to 
question the logic of their old masters. Iam proud to sit at the feet of these 
new teachers, and to declare my allegiance to such doctrines, which are the 
need of the world to-day so far as economical questions are concerned. They 
recognize as fundamental elements of political economy the humanity of the 
world and its moral condition, because the best humanity is to be found where 
the best morality prevails. They recognize that it is by the labor of the 
people employed in various branches of industry that all ranks of the com- 
munity, in every condition of life, annually subsist; and that, by the produce 
of this labor alone, nations become powerful in proportion to the extent of the 
surplus which can be spared for the exigencies of state; and that, by the in- 
crease or diminution of the produce of this labor, states, kingdoms, and 
empires flourish or decay. 

We have the testimony of Professor Bonamy Price of England that polit- 
ical economy is undergoing a crisis, and is passing through a revolution, both 
in the region of thought amongst its teachers and students, as well asin the 
great world, in the practical life of mankind. This revolution will result well 
for the happiness and welfare of our kind; for it will bring to their support, 
to their improvement, to their education, the best and most thoroughly 
digested thought of the first writers of the world. Of this thought they have 
long been robbed. This crisis will not take from political economy one jot or 
one tittle of the grand principles which make it, but will add to it those vital- 
izing elements which will make of it at once a science and a philosophy which 
will commend itself to the understanding of the very workers whose products 
serve to create the want of the science and the science itself. It will result in 
bringing into the science the treatment of the uses of wealth, as well as its 
accumulation, distribution, and exchange, and incite discussion upon the rela- 
tions of labor and capital on an ethical basis; combining with the old ques- 
tion the old school always asks, ‘‘ Will it pay?” another and higher query, 
“Ts it right 2?” 

Political economy has failed to see that the highest industrial prosperity 
of nations has attended those periods most given to moral education and 
practices. History is full of lessons from which the new school will attempt 
to teach that the growth of a healthy, intelligent, and virtuous operative popu- 
lation is as much for the pecuniary interest of manufacturers themselves as 
for civilization; that the decline of the morals of the factory means the de- 
cline of the nation; and that the morals, the force, the higher welfare of the 
nation, depend upon the welfare of the working masses. 

From these premises I predict that political economy will, in the near 
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future, deal largely with the family, with wealth, with the state, as the three 
features of its doctrines, and not confine itself to wealth alone. Under family, 
it will take cognizance of the relations of the sexes, marriage and divorce, the 
position of woman, and the education and employment of children; the latter 
forming the most vital element in the economic consideration of the scien- 
tists, as wel] as inviting the ardent sympathies of the philanthropists. Under 
wealth, the old chapters will be revivified in the light of moral discernment, 
relative to all the delicate, but always reciprocal, relations of labor and cap- 
ital. Under state, political ethics will be taught as a direct means of securing 
the highest material and social posterity. 

These considerations in the future will be demanded to answer the ques- 
tion constantly put, how labor may be rendered more generally attractive and 
remunerative, without impairing the efficiency of capital, so that all the 
workers of society may have their proper share in the distribution of profits, 
This I conceive to be the true labor question of to-day in the limited sense. 
Of course it is not that of the socialists, nor of many radical labor reformers 
who find themselves on the verge of socialism, but have not the courage to 
adopt its tenets; but itis the sober question of the sober, industrious and 
thrifty workingmen, and the humane, large-hearted employers, of our country, 
—two types of men I prefer to speak to, hoping thereby to indirectly speak to 
the Shylocks of both orders; for, while the capitalists have their unprinci- 
pled Shylocks in one capacity, the reformers have theirs in another. 

The labor question,’as I have announced it, seeks no panacea. It recog- 
nizes the faults of our civilization as those belonging to development, not 
to inauguration. ‘‘ And that there is not any one abuse or injustice prevail- 


ing in society by merely abolishing which the human race would pass out of 
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suffering into happiness. It recognizes the fallacy of attempting to win 
advantages by isolated attacks at some special point, and that, like Chris- 
tianity, civilization and its wonderful movements, it must attack all along the 
line, and hence make itself felt in all progressive steps and attempts to reach 
a higher and better life. It reaches beyond the hackneyed statements of the 
old school, that the interests of labor and capital are one, but incorporates 
them with another, that they are reciprocal ; and while it freely admits that 
capital loans machinery and all the auxiliaries of production to the working- 
man, without which advance he could not labor, except at ruinous processes, 
it wants capital to feel that it depends for its vitality upon the ability of labor 
to accept the loan ; that capital invested in the machinery of the plant is dead 
matter until the operative vitalizes it with his presence ; and it knows well 
that, if either undertakes to do as it chooses, it either falls or is obliged to 
accept the most meagre results. It demands that each should consult the 
other if both are to be active and productive ; and its advocates find that in all 
communities where reciprocal interests prevail, and a moral standard actuates 
both parties, the best prosperity is sustained. And, reaching farther than 
individuals and beyond industrial success, it claims that a broad catholicity 
in trade is essential to national success, and must take the place of the grasp- 
ing principles of the old school, which have been sufficiently disastrous to 
both individuals and to nations. These demands, which seek to avoid adjust- 
ments by all and every revolutionary means suggested by enthusiasts, and 
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which appear upon the surface at every recurrence of industrial depression, 
are based upon ethical grounds, and yet in them lie the elements of economi- 
cal progress. 

From these statements it will be seen how thoroughly essential it is that 
political economy should deal with all the conditions of men,—their passions, 
crimes, appetites ; and should teach them how to make their passions sub- 
serve the highest interests of humanity, instead of abusing them and making 
them devilish. 

Political economy, when it has been brought to the height of its grand 
mission, should, above all other considerations, point out the causes which 
have operated in leading people to good or evil, to prosperity or decline. In- 
vestigation is bringing these causes to light. 

Corruption comes from two sources, the high and the low, but generally 
springs from the governing or superior classes. It sometimes derives its chief 
strength from persons connected with establishments for labor ; and in this 
ease the evil may have been propagated either by the proprietors or the 
workmen; but, no matter in what way it originated, it has really but one 
leading cause,—the transgression of the moral law ; and with such transgres- 
sion there always comes industrial decline. The prosecution of this line of 
thought leads to the fullest indorsement of Le Play, when he says that ‘‘ the 
best expression of the moral law is the Decalogue. . . . The people who 
show the most respect for these Commandments are precisely those who enjoy, 
in the highest degree, competence, stability, and harmony. In carrying on 
the useful arts under the influences of these divine laws and precepts, the 
best organization of labor is everywhere effected,—that organization which, 
par excellence, may be called the customs of workshops.’’ Dependence upon 
such precepts would carry the people of the world over periods of depression 
without an avalanche of solution at every stage of depression. , 

Moral decline is especially provoked by a kind of error, finding its sup- 
port in the doctrine of uninterrupted and absolute progress, signalizing the 
coming of an indefinite era of prosperity, for which the people are to depend 
upon blind destiny, without being called upon to merit it by devotion, per- 
scnal sacrifice, or patriotism. 

The principles of ethico-political economy lie deeper down than the laws 
of rent, profits, supply and demand, cost of production, the wages-fund, and 
the like. The true matter is the essential constitution of human nature and 
the fundamental relations of man to natural and moral forces. Out of these 
is drawn the ultimate justification of economic laws.' Without them, and 
with a too persistent adhesion to absolutely economic laws, the effect upon 
the industries of the world has been discouraging, as instanced in England 
during the past few years, when, notwithstanding all the favor legislation 
throws upon arbitration, more strikes occurred than during any similar pre- 
vious period. Ethical wisdom alone can remedy such things. This suggests 
that the precepts of the Decalogue cannot be preserved by a people, exeept 
when each generation has the power, and the desire which gives the power, 
to teach them to the one which follows ; and this can only be secured by 
strong moral elements united with the sacredness of the family. In the sa- 
credness of the family is found the strength of the people. The desire to see 
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a family growing up begets the industry and frugality which allows of its 
support ; and any industrial condition which prevents the young men from 
beeoming the heads of families is in direct opposition to the best economical 
prosperity of the race. Statistics prove conclusively three things,—1st, That 
for the past decade, marriages have decreased in proportion to the increase of 
population ; 2d, That divorces have increased ; 3d, That illegitimate births 
have increased. These incontrovertible facts are either the results of definite 
causes, or the causes of results not yet made clear; and I contend that, in 
either case, society, and certainly the Jabor question, have the right to de- 
mand their recognition in the science of political economy, as directly affect- 
ing the equitable distribution of the profits of production and the condition 
of all engaged in the work of production. 

The direct and sure bearing of the influences springing from a condition 
of debt cannot be over-estimated so far as the evil effects upon industrial pros- 
perity are concerned ; and when a family,in order to bring to itself the 
ordinary necessaries of existence, is obliged to find a margin against it at 
the close of the year, we may be sure, whether the debt is the result of ex- 
travagance, or want of work, or want of proper remuneration, there is a 
lessening of moral tone and an increasing carelessness of obligations incurred, 
results which have an immediate and unmistakable bearing upon the welfare 
of the community. Surely, as a matter of economics only, the grand science 
of Adam Smith should recognize these things. 

The influence of stable family life upon industrial prosperity leads us 
very naturally to consider the position of woman in her relations to the pro- 
ductions of a state. 

The loss of proper respect to women always precedes decline of any de- 
scription, and especially marks the reign of immoral life. That delicacy of 
sentiment which, among Anglo-Saxons, shields women passing alone through 
public ways, relying upon the protection of all men, when wanting, is too 
often replaced by gross impropriety, which excites scarcely any indignation 
even among respectable people. This loss of respect has been, in the history 
of the world, the result either of disorganization in private family life, or in 
the place of labor ; but, however it grows, it always lessens resistance to cor- 
ruption,—in fact, blinds the mind to corruption ; for it saps the authority of 
government to a greater degree than it does that of the father or the pro- 
prietor. 

When woman is compelled by industrial customs to cease to consider the 
highest consecration of her life to be to the duties of maternity, she ceases to 
be the minister of the domestic circle, the very foundation of material pros- 
perity. Nor does this consecration prevent her highest intellectual develop- 
ment,—in fact, it demands it, and her political power and equality too ; but 
when her wages and the wages of her little ones become necessary for the 
support of the family, that it may be kept intact, the natural result, in due 
time, is that very loss of respect I have counted so disastrous. 

Whenever honest love has lost its attraction, and the consent of the bride 
implies a finaneial recompense, young men make no efforts to provide for 
marriage by securing a home fora family, but establish themselves prema- 
turely, and roam about all their lives among boarding-houses, depriving them- 
selves of the moral and material advantages intimately associated with an 
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indissoluble union of the family and the fireside.1 Such a man does not, as a 
tule, hold himself bound to engage in anything which tends prospectively to 
moral amelioration ; and, having taken no pains to secure a home for a 
family, he has lost the very best opportunity of acquiring frugal habits. His 
family is compelled to give the preference to city factories, and, as a natural 
consequence of loss of respect, destitution and misery in time are sure to 
follow, especially when the combination with other manufactories, commer- 
cial crises, and public and private reverses have led to a stoppage of labor. 
Under such circumstances the establishment of wages becomes an embarrass- 
ing subject. Difficulties increase, leading to irritating discussions ; and the 
low moral tone of the operative, resulting from his first loss of respect for his 
wife, together with the grasping or impecunious state of his employer, brings 
about one of those unhappy conditions so recently observed in one of the 
cities of the Union. Not that other causes have not entered into this case, 
but those I have stated have been potent, and in themselves so forcibly affect 
the prosperity of communities, that they have their place in the philosophy 
of economics, where the political economist of the future will find them fully 
discussed. In the home lies the future welfare of our country. 

The material prosperity of a community deperids much upon the health 
of its workers, and the health of workers depends in a very large degree upon 
sanitary surroundings. It is that the physical condition of the people may be 
improved by every means that social economy deals with the subjects of sewer- 
age, tenement houses, light and ventilation ; and in this respect social science 
teaches valuable lessons to political science. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from weaving a few thoughts from 
W. R. Greg, an English writer, with some of my own. Dwelling upon the 
physical and moral development of the race as essential to prosperity, it may 
be asked, What may we not rationally hope for when the condition of the 
masses shall receive that concentrated and urgent attention which has hitherto 
been directed to furthering the interests of more favored ranks ? 

Do we ever even approach to a due estimate of the degree in which every 
stronghold of vice or folly overthrown, exposes, weakens, and undermines 
every other? of the extent to which every improvement, social, moral, or ma- 
terial, makes every other one easier ? of the countless ways in which‘physical re- 
form reacts on intellectual and ethical progress and the prosperity of our 
industries? Under the constant teaching of a moral philosophy which shall 
embrace the political economy of the labor question, what a transformation— 
almost a transfiguration—will not spread over the condition of civilized com- 
munities, when, by a few generations, during which hygienic science and sense 
shall have been in the ascendant, the restored health of mankind shall have 
corrected the morbid exaggerations of our appetites; when, by insisting upon 
the healthy environment of our toiling masses, the more questionable instincts 
and passions, which, under such rule as I have indicated, shall have been less 
and less exercised and stimulated for centuries perhaps, shall have faded into 
comparative quiescence, and have come under the control of the will; when, 
from the expulsion of vitiated air, disordered constitutions, whether diseased, 
criminal, or defective, which now spread and propagate so much mischief, 
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and incur so much useless expense to tax-payers, shall have been largely 
eliminated; when sounder systems of educating the young shall have pre- 
vented the too early awakening of natural desires; when more rational, higher, 
and soberer notions of what is needful and desirable in social life, a wiser 
simplicity in living, and a more thorough conformity to moral Jaw shall have 
rendered the legitimate gratification of our appetites more easy and beneficial, 
and when that which is needed for a happy home shall have become attain- 
able by frugality, sobriety, and toil ? 

The new school will teach that the secondary, and often the primary, 
causes and encouragements of intemperance are bad air and unwholesome 
food, which create a craving for drink; bad company, which tempts it; undue 
facilities, which conduce to it; squalid homes, which drive men forth for 
cheerfulness; and the want of other comfortable places of resort, which 
leaves no refuge but the publican’s parlor or den. And if, on the other hand, 
we find that the consequences are poverty, squalid homes, brutality, crime, 
and the transmission and perpetuation of vitiated constitutions, who can say 
they cannot be prevented by the sound administration of sanitary laws, which 
shall prohibit the existence of bad air, of unventilated dwellings, the undue 
multiplication and constant accessibility of gin and beer shops, and the 
poisoning of wholesome food and drink? You cannot discuss the labor ques- 
tion from either the ethical or economical side without consideration of the 
temperance question; and from the results of such consideration it is perfectly 
clear to my own mind that the solution of the temperance question is largely 
in the control of the employers of labor. The interests of capital as well as 
of labor, the interests of religion itself, demand a sober and industrious com- 
munity; and, when the employers of labor shall demand abstinence from alco- 
holic drinks as a qualification for employment, the ugly problem, so far as 
the working masses are concerned, will be far on the way to settlement. What 
will bring jhe employers to the same issue is perhaps a knottier problem. 

The presence of crime works a direct injury upon the welfare of the 
workingman in many ways. It costs him more to live because of it; it dis- 
turbs his sense of justice because the convict works at the same occupation 
which furnishes his support; but, while the labor reformer cries for the abo- 
lition of convict labor, the political economy of the labor question cries for 
the reduction of the number of criminals by the prevention of crime as the 
surest and most permanent remedy for whatever evils may grow out of the 
practice of employing convicts in productive labor. Wemake criminals now; 
for three-fourths of the crime committed is by young men who are tempo- 
rarily led astray, and the fact that 50 per cent of all the convicts in the States 
prisons of the United States are under twenty-six years of age only confirms 
the estimate. These accidental criminals we make into positive convicts, to 
be fed upon the production of men outside. We shall learn better methods 
in the future civil state, in which wise and effective legislation, backed by 
adequate administration resulting from a sound public sentiment, which will 
not hesitate to punish, when necessary, with that punishment which is most 
dreaded by the offendor, shall have made all violation of law, all habitual 
crime, obviously, inevitably, and instantly a losing game, and when the dis- 
tribution of wealth, and its use, shall receive, both from the statesman and the 
economist, the same sedulous attention which is now concentrated exclusively 
upon its acquisition. ! 


~~ aProf. F. A. Walker. 
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The intelligent workingmen of this country do not object to wealth, but to 
its misuse. They know that luxury—I speak of enervating luxury—depopu- 
lates the country, and annihilates by degrees the €fass of husbandmen; for 
indolence and avidity tempt them to quit a laborious occupation for one which 
is more lucrative, though less certain. The ease in which the artificers of 
luxury live seduces the indigent peasantry, draws them to the manufacturing 
centres, and the country is deserted. Luxury corrupts the morals of men— 
a truth no ethical writer will decline to adopt; but morals may subsist with 
wealth; it is luxury which vitiates. It occasions continual variations of taste 
and manners. The expense luxury requires inflames cupidity; money is run 
after, and purchased at any rate; and from the moment this mercenary greed- 
iness possesses the masses of the nation, as it did to considerable extent in 
1873, virtue becomes ridiculous; honor, a chimera; and the credit system 
takes the place of a sound basis for commercial transactions. Merit is then 
weighed by gold: dignities and employments and offices are valued only in 
proportion to the money they bringin. The rigor of law yields to the impulse 
of luxury. In this condition a fatal calm exists as a sure corollary, which 
looks like prosperity, but which simply forebodes a violent storm. 

The ethical view of the matter insists that luxury debases the soul and 
the mind, and therefore demands that political economy should teach the 
science of the use of wealth, as well: as of its acquisition; and the best use of 
wealth can only follow the possession of high moral character by its owner. 

The use of accumulation beyond the actual needs of industry involves, of 
course, the highest elements of character in both the parties to its growth: 
for the resources which render organized or individual labor most effective 
are on the side of capital, while the industry, patience, skill, and discipline 
which give life and action to the dead masses of capital, are on the side of 
labor; and, in any community where there is no combination of the two forces, 
both will waste away, and the nation decline and perish; and unless there be 
an intelligent settlement, upon high moral grounds, of the respective claims 
of each force in the combination, ceaseless strife and conflicts will, by a longer 
and more miserable route, lead to the same catastrophe. These propositions 
must be true if we recognize what labor truly is. John Ruskin has given the 
best definition: ‘‘ Labor is the contest of the life of man with an opposite; the 
term ‘ life’ including his intellect, soul, and physical power, contending with 
question, difficulty, trial, or material force. Labor is of a higher or lower 
order as it includes more or fewer of the elements of life; and labor of good 
quality, in any kind, includes always as much intellect and feeling as will 
fully and harmoniously regulate the physical force.’’! With this idea of 
labor, that man is richest, who, having perfected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost, has also the widest influence, both personal and by means of 
his accumulated wealth, over the lives of others; and, again, that nation is 
the richest which nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy human 
beings.? All this may seem to be strange political economy; but it is of that 
nature which the future will demand as leading most directly to national and 
material prosperity. The new school will recognize all the good that comes 
from the doctrine of laissez faire, or the ‘let alone’’ theory of the old; but it 
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will insist upon the liveliest activity on the part of capitalists to see to it that 
their employés are put upon the best possible footing as to all the material 
surroundings of life; that they have all the advantages to health, morals, and 
happiness, which come from sanitary regulations and practical education; 
and it will teach employers that a larger dividend can be drawn from the pro- 
ducts of a community comparatively free from crime, intemperance, poverty, 
and vice of all kinds, than from one where these things are tolerated; and it 
will teach labor to demand of society the conditions I have described as the 
surest means of raising wages, shortening hours, and giving it the most attrac- 
tive and remunerative employment. 

Laissez faire can never be a substitute for the higher principles of Chris- 
tianity, and they always demand action. ‘Society, when at times it awakens, 
by periods of industrial distress, from dreams of a new golden age, to be re- 
alized by mechanical inventions, march of intellect, accumulation of capital, 
or by sound political economy, finds itself compelled by terrible necessity to 
abandon the system of laissez faire, and obliged to embark in a struggle for 
life, with the elements of disorganization and ruin.”’ 

The only effectual method of action is that in which each person begins 
by improving and reforming himself ; that is, a revival of feelings of duty 
and moral obligation, whose decay is always the primary source of evil, leads 
to innumerable individual efforts, and to an improved state of public opinion, 
without which legislation can do but little. To be sure, we believe that time 
will show, and the Providence which rules the destinies of nations will bring 
about its appointed ends by its appointed means; but it is no less certain that 
each one of us, laborer or capitalist, has duties to perform, the responsibility 
of which cannot be shifted to the shoulders of Fate,—another and older 
name for the system of laissez faire. The new school will demand that every 
one who, in his public or private capacity, can do anything to relieve misery, 
to combat evil, to assert right, to redress | wrong, shall do it with his whole 
heart and soul. 

It will teach that government ‘‘ should not eonnive at what is openly and 
notoriously immoral, even for revenue purposes ; nor will it permit, by its 
sanction, a free trade in vice, with only the restriction that it shall be carried 
on wholesale instead of at retail.’’ 

The very best results to be gained depend almost entirely upon systems of 
industrial organization with law and morality dominant in society. Comte 
has told the world that ‘‘ the state of every part of the social whole at any 
time is intimately connected with the contemporaneous state of all others. 
Religious belief, philosophy, science, the fine arts, commerce, navigation, 
government, all are in close mutual dependence on one another, insomuch 
that, when any considerable change takes place in one, we may know that a 
parallel change in all the others has preceded or will follow it.’’ 

Every accession to ‘‘ man’s empire over nature’’ may be, and probably is, 
productive of good to mankind at large ; but we should never forget that any 
increase in the material forces at our disposal involves an increase of intellect- 
ual and moral energy. Such doctrine will inspire all classes with an endeavor 
to remedy the defects of the present edifice, rather than attempt a new con- 
struction upon its ruins. Such endeavors may meet with failure in one age, 
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and be followed by success in another, as grand mechanical projects, insti- 
tuted before their time, fail in the generation which saw their inception, yet 
become the admired achievements of the next. If the principle be true, let 
it be followed by employers and by men till the requisite higher notions of 
morality be planted firmly. We can then join the passionate vehemence of 
Carlyle in this utterance: “The leaders of industry, if industry is ever to be 
led, are virtually the captains of the world. If there be no nobleness in 
them, there will never be an aristocracy more.”’ 

The political economy of the coming generation of writers will insist 
upon proper contracts respecting labor ; and, while it will throw aside the 
idea of productive co-operation, it will be able to discover a system of contract 
which shall improve the whole condition of the employé so far as his rela- 
tions to capital and the management of capital are concerned. In the recent 
past, social philosophy has become more and more cognizant of the distinc- 
tions between the exchange of commodities and the contract for services ; 
and mildew will strike the political economy which denies the validity of the 
distinction. 

Political economy needs new life, a warmer blood, and a more thorough 
appreciation of the sinews of production ; and, when this appreciation comes 
to it, or is forced upon it, the science will become a moral philosophy as well; 
and many of the dark places in the life of labor will be made bright and lu- 
minous with the light of prosperity. 

In Mr. Herbert Spencer’s recent work, ‘‘ The Data of Ethics,’’ we are in- 
formed that ‘‘ ethics comprehends the laws of right living ; and that, beyond 
the conduct commonly approved or reprobated as right or wrong, it includes 
all conduct which furthers or hinders, in direct or indirect ways, the welfare 
of self or others; that justice, which formulates the range of conduct, and 
limitations to conduct hence arising, is at once the most important division of 
ethics; that it has to define the equitable relations among individuals who 
limit one another’s spheres of action by co-existing, and who achieve their 
ends by codperation ; and that, beyond justice between man and man, justice 
between each man and the aggregate of men has to be dealt with by it.’’ 

These are sound propositions, taken by themselves, no moral philosopher 
can fora moment reject, nor should they be rejected by economists ; for a 
moment’s reflection upon their bearing shows conclusively that material pros- 
perity is best subserved by their incorporation as chapters in the laws of trade, 
commerce and production. 

Are the principles I have endeavored to apply as belonging to the rela- 
tions of political economy to the labor question the outgrowth of mere theory, 
or are they Dorn of actual experiences, and do history and investigation teach 
their practicability ? 

History is bright with illustrations of the truth of the propositions laid 
down,—even history back of the century of mechanical progress. The story 
of feudal wrongs is relieved by the grand life of St. Louis, who, in the thir- 
teenth century, taught lessons of moral obligations which should exist between 
the lords and their followers, the employers of to-day might well imitate. 

Forcible illustrations of prosperity resulting from moral influence and a 
public virtue could be drawn from the times of Louis XIII. (1610-48), while 
the decline of material prosperity as the practical resultant of immorality and 
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profligacy became marked under Louis XIV. and Louis XV. (1661 and after.) 
Later periods give frequent proof of the position taken ; but I need not ac- 
cumulate citations. ! 

The experience of the Briggs Brothers at their colliery in England, of 
the Cheney Brothers at South Manchester, Conn., of the Fairbanks Company 
in Vermont, of hundreds of others who have recognized the great fact of the 
Decalogue, testifies to the soundness of the doctrines which will be taught by 
the economists of the future. When they are taught, and political economy 
is re-united with moral philosophy (from which it was divorced while a bride), 
we shall find the heartiest support given to the science by the producers of 
society in whatever walk their lives may fall. Periods of depression, which 
formerly, in ages past, used to alternate with periods of prosperity on long 
sweeps, compassing a century, have gradually been reduced in the swing to 
shorter and shorter durations, so that now the oscillations are distinguished 
by half decades of time. The growth of industrial ethics will continue to 
reduce the length of these periods, till we compass them within the year. 
This is one of the tangible steps in the progress of civilization ; and no 
greater can be recorded, or one having more practical bearing upon the wel- 
fare and happiness of the people. 

I have not been ambitious to promulgate these principles, or theories, if 
you choose, with an idea they were to cure existing difficulties, or prevent the 
recurrence of past evils, but simply to make a new application to the wants of 
the future industrial world of those principles which alone have been suc- 
cessful under like circumstances in the past ; and they are in accord with the 
Decalogue, the surest platform for the labor question—which involves capital- 
ists and laborers—to rest upon, and by which to insure success. 


THE VATICAN LIBRARY. 


In all periods of Church history the library of the Holy See has been one 
of its essential organs. It has furnished to the Councils in their work of 
determining dogmas the texts of the early Fathers; later on it has opposed to 
Imperial encroachments and ambitions the title deeds of the Papacy to the 
patrimonial estates of the Church; it has given aid to the formation of Canon 
Law; it has fed the scholastic movement; and finally, when the Renaissance 
came, it gathered the remnants of classical antiquity and put them at the 
service of the Humanists. 

Thus the history of the Vatican Library is most intimately connected 
with the intellectual, social and religious development of Europe and the 
world. It has come to be recognized in our days that the history of Edu- 
cation and its instruments is an important part of the general history of 
nations, that no people can be thoroughly known from its first origins to its 
present development without the history and account of its institutions. In 
fact, the oldest civilizations, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Chaldean, are 
known to us chiefly from their libraries, which the spade of the modern ex- 
plorer is unearthing from mounds and ruins, and the genius of the modern 
philologist has painfully learned to decipher. To name the great libraries 
scattered over the world to-day is to name the chief glories, the most precious 


?Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, pp. 81-82. 
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heirlooms and the most carefully guarded treasures of the civilized nations of 
the nineteenth century. Libraries, no less than schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, are the index of culture, the thermometer of intellectual standing. 

There is not in the world to-day an older, a richer, a nobler library than 
that which is housed in the Papal Palace of Rome, close to the grandest 
church on earth, under the shadow and keeping of St. Peter’s dome. The 
rise, vicissitudes and present growth of the Vatican Library has occupied the 
studies and pens of more than one writer. We find its history fully and con- 
cisely given in a magnificent volume which has just come from the house of 
Firmin, Didot & Co., Paris: ‘‘ Le Vatican, Les Papes et La Civilisation.’ 
The present study claims to be nothing more than a resumé of the one hun- 
dred and eight in quarto pages apportioned in this work to the Vatican 
Library. 

The germ of the library of the Roman Church was the books of Holy 
Writ, which were read daily in the assembly of the faithful. To these were 
gradually added liturgies, treatises by the early Fathers and Doctors, corre- 
spondence with other churches, and records of theinterior administration of the 
Roman Church. Ata very early date duplicates of the Pontifical letters were 
preserved in the archives on the model of the Imperial Regests. Doctrinal dis- 
cussions, professions of faith, appeals to the Holy See, condemnations and 
retractations of heresies, acts of the martyrs describing their sufferings and 
death, budgets of receipts and expenses for cemeteries, hospices, needy eccle- 
siastics, and the vast system of charities that the Church of Rome carried on 
in the days of persecutions—these and documents of a like nature swelled 
the Papal Library in the first three centuries. 

The persecution of Diocletian (284-305) destroyed this earliest collection 
and caused a grave loss of materials for the early history of the Roman 
Church. Happily, certain manuscripts that were in Africa, Egypt and the 
East escaped, and have handed down to us what we know of the dogmatic 
and disciplinary controversies that agitated those early centuries; many acts 
of the Roman martyrs that we possess were rewritten from memory in the 
first days of the peace that came with Constantine. Pope St. Damasus I. 
(866-384) constructed, in order to house the library and the restored archives, 
a large building adjoining the basilica that he raised in honor of St. Laurence, 
known even to-day as San Lorenzo in Damaso. There were preserved the 
Acts of the Council of Rome of the year 369; thence it was that St. Jerome, 
secretary to Damasus, gave answers to the consultations of the East and the 
West; here was kept what he called the Chartarium, the chartulary, of the‘ 
Roman Church, open to all who wished to consult the Pontifical letters. In 
evidence that the correspondence of the Pope was thus preserved | we can give 


*The general history of the Vatican Library for rthe first thousand years of its exist- 
ence is narrated at length by De Rossi: De origine, historia, indicihbus Scrinii, et Biblio- 
thecae Sedis Apostolicae Commentatio, Romae, 1886. Its vicfssitudes just previous to and 
during the Avignon exile form the subject of a lengthy work by Fr. Ehrle, 8. J.: His- 
toria Bibliothece Romanorum Pontificum, tum Bonifatianae, tum Aventonensis enar- 
rata, et antiquis earum indicibus aliisque documentis illustrata. Vol. I. Romae, 1890. The 
latter book is quasi-official, since its materials are drawn from the registers of the 
Camera Apostolica, and from the entries in the account books of the Holy See. A brief 
but popular review of the library as a whole is foundin Carini, La Biblioteca Vaticana, 
Roma, 1892. 
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the fact that in 581 Boniface IJ. ordered the authentic text of a letter of Pope 
St. Damasus to be searched for in those archives. 

There is reason to believe that the library did not remain long in the 
building prepared for it by St. Damasus. The popes lived at the Lateran; it 
‘was natural that they should wish to have at hand the documents necessary 
for the study of doctrinal and disciplinary questions and the expedition of 
business. From the Liber Diurnus we infer that as early as the seventh cen- 
tury the whole treasure of the Damasan building had been transferred to the 
Lateran palace. The name it now goes by is no longer Chartarium but Scrin- 
twm, the word meaning some kind of a safe in which were kept the more im- 
portant documents ; though even this name did not enjoy so complete a mo- 
nopoly as to drive away entirely another one, Archiviuwm Ecclesiae Romanae, 
mentioned in the Liber Pontificalis (514-530). The acts of a council held in 
Rome, in 649, gives us an idea of the use which was made of the library. It 
was thrown open to the members of that assembly, and the chief of the 
notaries who had the care of it found no difficulty in producing whatever 
documents and volumes were asked to enlighten the discussions of the fathers. 

Not only was it of profit to the learned men who lived in Rome, but it 
became also a fountain head whence those abroad drew the living waters of 
knowledge. Missionaries, leaving the City to go to the conquest of infidel 
and barbarous races, carried away with them copies of books in the 
library; newly founded churches sent copyists to reproduce for their benefit 
the treasures it possessed. Venerable Bede relates that in 601 St. Augustine, 
the Apostle of England, received from Gregory the Great the beginnings of a 
library for Canterbury. And to-day Oxford and Cambridge both show with 
just pride two gospels of the sixth or seventh century which were, it is said, 
among the volumes sent by Gregory to Augustine. Then the Lateran, no less 
than to-day the Vatican library, held a crowd of busy men, come from 
distant lands or commissioned by them, consulting and transcribing the manu- 
scripts of the archives. In this connection the origin, travels and vicissitudes 
of the Amiatine Codex, or the Bible of Ceolfrid, had we time to narrate 
them, are as replete with historical evidences as they are with romantic in- 
terest. It is at this period, the end of the seventh century, in the pontificate 
of St. Sergius I. (687-701), that may be found the first traces of an officer, 
one of the highest dignitaries of the Roman clergy, specially charged as 
librarian with the guardianship and administration of the Papal library. 

A second time the library was completely destroyed in the devastation 
that Robert Guiscard and his Normans inflicted on Rome and the neighbor- 
hood during the pontificate of St. Gregory VII. (1078-1085). Of the former 
treasures hardly anything has come down to us. Some lectionaries or pas- 
sionaries in use at Rome during the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries, and the 
work known as Liber Diurnus, survived, nothing more. Ceolfrid’s, Bible es- 
caped because it had found an asylum at Monte Amiata, whence its name the 
Amiatine Bible, and likewise the Regesta of Alexander II., the immediate 
predecessor of St. Gregory VII., escaped because they happened to be out of 
Rome in the keeping of the monks of Mount Soracte. 

Happily before this blow came Gregory VII. had saved part of the treas- 
ure ; he had counselied St. Peter Damian to go through the acts and decrees 
of the Roman Pontiffs and extract from them whatever concerned the author- 
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ity of the Holy See. St. Peter Damian, it is true, failed to do the work, but 
others were found to undertake and accomplish it. We may name the com- 
piler of the Diversorum sententiae patrum, Bonizon of Sutri, Anselm of Lucca, 
Deusdedit ; they have saved for us much that otherwise we should never 
know about the temporal rights and the history of the Holy See. From the 
death of St. Gregory VII. (1085), to the pontificate of Honorius ITI (1216-1227), 
the archives and the library were again reconstituted, and again were scat- 
tered and disappeared from the Chartulary tower (Turris Chartularia) in 
which they were kept, close by the Arch of Trajan. This happened during 
the troubles of Frederic II’s imperial rule and the factions of the nobles that 
continually distracted Rome at this period ; the Frangipani were the vandals 
this time. 

Fortunately Innocent ITI. (1198-1216), had transferred his chancery from 
the Chartulary Tower to the Vatican, and to this move we owe the pre- 
servation of his Regesta and those of his successor. Since then, whatever 
the vicissitudes and revolutions through which the Eternal City passed, the 
series of pontifical documents has never been interrupted and destroyed by 
such sweeping devastations as we have just noticed, and to-day we find in the 
Vatican library an almost intact and complete collection of documents that 
makes comparatively easy the history of the Church since the days of Inno- 
cent III. In order to avoid the possibility of the return of the former dis- 
asters, the Papal library was not housed in any one spot, but was mobilized, 
so to speak ; and indeed no other policy could well be adopted, for during a 
long period after Innocent III. the Papacy, finding no peace and safety in 
Rome, became a wanderer up and down the Peninsula, having no fixed home, 
sojourning now in Orvicto, now in Viterbo, and again in Perugia or Anagni ; 
at times, even, seeking refuge beyond the Alps. With them wandered the 
library which they needed to have ever at hand for reference ; it was part of 
what was then known as the ‘ Treasury,’’ and followed the journeying Papal 
court. But it is evident that this gypsy life was not conducive to the increase 
or the perfect preservation of such an institution as a library. An inventory 
made at Perugia in 1311 reveals regrettable losses from the inventory made by 
Boniface VIII. in 1295. When the Papacy settled for its long residence of 
three-quarters of a century on the banks of the Rhone, in Avignon, the library 
was divided ; part of it went to Assisi and part, mostly Pontifical Regesta and 
archives, was transferred to Avignon in 1339. What remained in Assisi has 
disappeared without leaving any trace behind. 

The Popes of Avignon began to get together a new library, which be- 
came more important than the former one that was wasted at Assisi. To pur- 
chase books was one of their most constant preoccupations ; no money was 
spured, and what they could not buy they got copied, maintaining in their 
court a goodly number of copyists to be dispatched to any place where im- 
portant manuscripts were preserved. In seven years, from 1348 to 1350, more 
than twelve hundred volumes were added to the collection, which was 
housed in one of the towers, that of the Holy Angels, flanking the medixval 
pile overlooking the Rhone. The inventory of 1369 shows two thousand one 
hundred and eight numbers. This library, like the former, was opened to the 
learned men of the day. ‘‘I wait the return of the Pope,”’ writes Petrarch to 
a friend in Florence, ‘*to consult his manuscript of Pliny, which is to be 
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found, as far as I know, in no other library.’’ The inventories of 1369 and 
1375, published by Ehrie, indicate that not only all branches of ecclesiastical 
lore were represented in that library, but also that a goodly number of the 
classical works of Greece and Rome was to be found there, an index of the 
dawning Renaissance, which began with Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
This Avignon library, after suffering somewhat from the vicissitudes of the 
Great Western Schism, found its way back to Rome, the greater part under 
Martin V. (1429), the rest at different intervals and piecemeal ; as late as our 
own day some fragments were purchased by Leo XIII. from the Borghese 
collection. 


With the restoration of unity after the Council of Constance (1418), and 
the growth of Humanism in the stirring youth of the Renaissance, a new and 
brilliant era began for the Papal library. At this time it was located in the 
Vatican, and though into this collection entered the pontifical Regesta since 
Innocent III. and the volumes of Avignon, yet it may be said that the Vatican 
library gathered by the Popes of the fifteenth century was a new creation and 
that its original and true character came to it from the literary physiognomy 
of the times. Humanism was the fad of the day, it is no wonder that the 
library, which formerly had been chiefly ecclesiastical, should have become 
largely classical. With Nicholas V. (1447-1455), the real founder of the 
actual Vatican library, Humanism found a place in Peter’s Chair. To lay 
hold of the new movement and guide it was undoubtedly the best means to 
prevent it from going astray and antagonizing Christianity. So with Nicho- 
las the Roman Curia became the rendezvous and the home of the most 
famous classicists of the day, and the Vatican gathered in the inheritance of 


Hellas and Latium. The Papal treasury was opened wide to pay for manu- 
scripts, reward copyists and artistic binders; and remunerative positions 
awaited the man who could speak and write in Ciceronian and Demosthenian 
period or Horatian and Pindaric verse. 

Sixtus IV. (1471-1484) may be called the second founder of the Vatican 
library, for he gave it a worthy habitation: 


Nam quae squallore latebat, 
Cernitur in celebri bibliotheca loco. 


The library does not occupy to-day the halls reserved for it by this pope; 
but to judge from the descriptions given us by writers of that time the deco- 
rations in frescoing, mosaics, wood work and stained glass made that 
habitation a regal home for the works of the fathers and doctors of the 
Church, the documents of the popes of past ages as well as the master- 
pieces of Rome and Athens. Sixtus IV. did better still, he endowed the lib- 
rary and secured to it a permanent revenue. The inventory of 1475 mentions 
2,527 manuscripts, of which 770 were Greek and 1,757 Latin, and before his 
death 1,100 more volumes were added. The jewel of this collection was the 
famous Bible, Coder Vaticanus, an acquisition of this munificent Pontiff. 
We might name another jewel, the famous Virgil, Codex Romanus, “ a thing 
of beauty and joy forever” to the heart and the eye of the classical dilet- 
tante. : 


Up to this period libraries grew and books were reproduced by the 
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slow and costly process of transcription. Now came typography and 
with it books and libraries struck out a giant’s stride and developed with 
phenomenal celerity. In 1465 the German printers, Conrad Sweinheim and 
Arnold Pannartz, were in Rome turning the artistic calligraphy of the Vati- 
can treasures into no less artistic type, and throwing off their presses volume 
after volume. Other typographers, Ulrich Hahn, Philip de Lignamine, 
George Laver, George Sachsal, set to work under the protection and encour- 
agement of the Holy See. The list of Roman editions that came out during 
the pontificates of Paul II. and Sixtus IV. is absolutely astounding. A new 
era with a new invention had opened on the world; the popes were the first to 
avail themselves of it and became its most munificent patrons. An impetus 
towards accelerated growth was now given tothe Vatican library that has 
never ceased, but has waxed stronger with each century. 

It is to Sixtus V. (1585-1590) that belongs the honor of having established 
and endowed the Vatican printing press, Stamperia Vaticana. From this 
workshop came the Septuagint (1587), the Latin version of that Greek text 
(1588), the Vulgate of St. Jerome on the correction of which forty years had 
been spent (1590), and many editions of the fathers. The sack of Rome by 
the Duke of Bourbon, 1527, put the library in danger and did not a little 
damage. 

By this time the building assigned to the library by Sixtus IV. sufficed no 
longer. Sixtus V. resolved to give it a nobler and ampler habitation. Fontana, 
who was the architect commissioned to realize the energetic Pope’s vast pro- 
ject, raised in the Belvidere Court of the palace a construction that cost the 
sum, enormous for that day, of two hundred and fifty thousand scudi. Over 
the main entrance is still to be read this inscription : 

SIXTUS - V + PONT + MAX. 
BIBLIOTHECAM - HANC: VATICANAM. 
AEDIFICAVIT - EXORNAVITQVE 
ANN. + MDLXXXVIII. 
PONT. - III. 

This building is still in use for the purpose for which it was designed, and its 
interior arrangement and decorations, as planned by Sixtus V., may still be 
studied. It contained not only manuscript and printed books, but also in two 
rooms ticketed ‘‘more secret,’’ (secretiores), manuscript documents of the 
‘reserved library,’’ Bibliotheca Secreta, made up of Pontifical Regesta, one 
hundred and fifty-eight volumes of which had been brought from Avignon in 
the Pontificate of Pius IV. 

These secret documents formed what is known asthe ‘“‘Archives.’’ They 
were not all in the Vatican library. Some were still in Avignon, others were 
in various buildings in Rome. For many years the Popes had dreamed of 
gathering them all in one spot. Clement VIII. (1592-1605) did actually col- 
lect them all in a large hall in the upper story of the Castle San Angelo. 
Paul V. (1605-1621) judged that they should be in the Vatican itself, and had 
them transferred to the rooms adjoining the library that had been meant for 
the residence of the Cardinal librarian. This annex to the library proper was 
called the Archivio Vaticano, the Vatican Archives. What documents of this 
nature had been formerly in the library were also placed in these halls. Since 
then this treasure has been enlarged by new accessions, not only of new and 
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modern documents, but also of older ones that for one reason or another had 
remained outside the Vatican. Those accessions were made gradually under 
various Popes; no later than 1883-1888 more than two thousand volumes of 
briefs belonging to the Archives of the Dataria were transferred from the 
Lateran to the Vatican. Not only were the archives completed in the eourse 
of time, but a systematic division of them was made according to the nature 
of the various subject-matters they dealt with; so that completeness, unity 
and order reign now in this important department of the Vatican library, 
which is in the care of a special officer, the Cardinal Archivist. 
Among the sources of increase to the Vatican library the most notable 
vas the donation or the purchase of private libraries, and, of course, with 
each accession the space had to be enlarged. To name all these purchases 
and enlargements would take up much more pages than are allotted to this 
study. Let me name a few of the more remarkable: the library of Aldus 
Manucius (1600), a large part of the library of the University of Heidelberg 
(1623), that of the Dukes of Urbino (1658), that of Queen Christina of Sweden 
(1689), that of the Altemps family in possession of the Ottoboni (1748), that 
of the Borghesi family (1891). A complete history of the Vatican library 
would demand some reference to its ‘annexes, the many museums that stand 
about it as the sentinels of a noble guard; but we are anxious to devote the 
space that is left us to Leo XIII’s contribution to this interesting chapter of 
the literary history of the Roman Poftificate. 


The reader has noticed no doubt that there were periods when the archives 
were included in the Papal library, and other periods again when the ar- 
chives were not so included, but were apart from the books, manuscript or 
printed. Indeed, by their very nature books, whether manuscript or printed, 
and archives containing the writings, bulls, briefs, decisions, in fact every 
kind of papal acts, are very distinct objects. A complete account of the 
Vatican library should naturally be divided into two chapters, the library 
proper and the archives, and their vicissitudes should be followed separately 
throughout the ages.! To day the two departments are considered distinct 
and autonomous: there is a Cardinal librarian in charge of the library, and 
a Cardinal archivist in charge of the archives. But, since in time the ar- 
chives pass into matter of history and become sources—and indeed the most 
important and surest sources—of historical knowledge, and since they have 
been housed close to the buildings containing the manuscripts and printed 
books, not to say under the same roof, we have intermixed, as we went along, 
the accounts of both, and at the present time writers on this subject include 
both in the term Vatican library. 


Within the last hundred years much has been written concerning the papal 
archives. Formerly the classical texts were Galletti, Del primicerio della Santa Sede, 
Apostolica, Roma, 1776; and Marini, Memorie Storiche degli Archivi della Santa Sede, 
Roma, 1825. In this century Pertz, Blume, Bellman, Dudik, Hinschius, Maassen 
Ptiugk-Harttung, Gottlob, Liiwenfeld, and other German scholars have written learn- 
edly on special topics connected with this rich depository. The commentaries of 
Duchesne in the Liber Pontificalis, of De Rossi in his Bulletino, and Paul Fabre in the 
introduction to the Liber Censuum, are valuable aids for the elucidation of the knotty 
questions that this study awakens. The history of the Vatican Archives under 
Napoleon is related by the Belgian scholar, M. Gachard, Les Archiv’s du Vatican, 
Bruxelles. 1874. Cf. also Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre, vol. I. Leipzig, 1889, 
pp. 120-131, and various essays of the French savants, Miinz and Batiffol. 
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Of the actual size of the archives we have at hand no precise data; as & 
matter of course, they are constantly accumulating, not only at the Vatican, 
but also in the offices of the various congregations, and notably at the Propa- 
ganda which has in charge the ecclesiastical administration of the larger por- 
tion of the world. In the library proper there are at the present day over 
275,000 printed volumes, among which 2,500 are of the fifteenth century ; 
many of these are vellum copies, 500 are Aldines ; no library in the world 
has more and greater typographical rarities. There are indeed libraries that 
have a larger number of printed volumes; it is not on this score that the 
Vatican is remarkable. The unapproachable glory of the Pope’s library isin 
the manuscripts, of which there are 30,000; 20,000 are Latin, 3,618 Greek, 
609 Hebrew, 900 Arabic, 460 Syriac, 78 Coptic, and others in lesser numbers 
in various other languages. 

A really great and noble thing this library treasure gathered by the 
Papacy throughout the centuries, worthy of its regal power, fit to go along 
with imperial palace and court, magnificent ceremonies and processions, up- 
paralleled museums and art galleries! But it is not and never was meant to 
be a relegated, ticketed crown jewel to be peered at through the glass of a 
show case ; it was always meant to be, and neverso much as under Leo XIII., 
a centre of light, an instrument of education, a fountain of knowledge to the 
whole world, the rendezvous and the workshop of the pilgrims of science 
from all quarters of the earth. Rome never intended that the intellectual 
capital it had accumulated should remain idle and unproductive ; Leo XIII. 
is the living interpreter of this intention. 

In October, 1888, when enacting new rules for the library, he wrote as 
follows: ‘‘ We are aware that in our days there is a passion for historical 
research, for the discovery of the hidden causes of past events ; and we know 
too that the foes of religion abuse this laudable passion to darken the light of 
history, falsify the past and give currency to distorted facts, calumnies of 
good and innocent men, contempt and hatred for leaders and actors in the 
past, worthy of a better fate and fame. Now, to offset such false views 
nothing is better than to let in the light from the irrefragable testimony of 
original texts and monuments.’’ He orders, therefore, that every facility 
shall be given, and the best material arrangements shall be furnished for the 
study and copying of documents in the Vatican library. Hence, systematic 
catalogues have been made, of which several volumes have already been pub- 
lished ; reading halls with all the modern furniture necessary for the work of 
consultation and transcription have been set apart and a new branch of the 
library, to be known as the Leonine Library, has been added to the buildings 
devoted to this purpose by former Popes. 

The civilized world should be thankful to Leo XIII. It is owing to him 
that the library and the archives of the Vatican have become an international 
laboratory of historical science. In 1873, France established in Rome a sec- 
tion of its Archeological School of Athens, and in 1875 an independent school, 
known as The French School of Rome, the members of which have already 
given a good account of themselves, having drawn from the archives and 
edited the Regests of many of the popes of the thirteenth century. Austria 
and Prussia, following the example of France, have established in Rome 
Historical Institutes. Learned societies, like the Royal Academy of Bavaria, 
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the Gorres Gesellschaft, the Hungarian Historical Society, the English Public 
Record Office, have sent thither representatives. To-day the Vatican library 
is like a hive, where students from all nations and many creeds are at 
work, extracting from the dusty records of the past the sweet honey of una- 
dulterated truth. 

Leo XIII. is not afraid that the publication of the acts and documents of 
the Papacy shall do it injury; he believes that the providential destiny and 
action of that institution of Christ shall be thereby all the more strongly and 
convincingly shown forth. ‘‘Do but study,’’ he wrote in 1883, to Cardinals 
Di Luca, Pitraand Hergenroether, ‘‘ the authentic monuments of history with 
a calm eye, a mind exempt from prejudice, and you will find that the 
Church and the Papacy are their own defence.’’ He is right. To keep 
within the department of the Vatican archives corners fenced off from the eye 
of science and marked “‘ segreta, segretissimi,’’ was to give play to suspicion 
and ground to calumnies. Suspicion and calumny, like foul birds of night, 
fear the sunlight. ‘‘ The way,’’ adds the Pope, ‘‘to refute calumny and 
falsehood is to go straight to the sources.”’ 

‘It is certain,’’ wrote last year to the Holy Father, Cardinal Capecelatro, 
librarian of the Vatican, ‘‘ that researches in the archives may reveal in cer- 
tain popes, bishops, and priests, weaknesses that were hidden heretofore. 
But your Holiness is convinced, and rightly, that Christianity does not need 
for its defense our subterfuges and our lies; they would but obscure it. The 
Church shines with such a brilliancy of truth, goodness and beauty, that the 
shadows of our human imperfections cannot dim or touch her. A great and 
courageous love of truth, such is the meaning of your regulations as to the 
library and the archives. Those regulations prove to the world the love the 
Pope cherishes for the truth and also proves the courage which overcomes all 
obstacles and makes all sacrifices that the truth may become known.”’ 

Pity it is that the generosity of Leo XIII. should have met such a 
dastardly response as that which but lately has forced the closing of the 
archives. It appears that some very important pieces have been stolen by 
some one who was privileged to have access to that department. The sus- 
picion that more had disappeared than was known to be stolen, the necessity 
of making an inventory to ascertain the suspected losses, and no doubt the 
wish to bring public opinion to bear for the recovery of the stolen treasures: 
and for rendering the repetition of such an act heinous in the eyes of the 
civilized world, have necessitated the suspension of all former privileges. 
But let us hope that the necessity is only temporary, and that the protests of 
an indignant civilization will brand such thefts as crimes laesae scientiae, high 
treason against science itself. In such a public opinion is the only security for 
the Vatican library. Every one easily understands that the Pope cannot have 
recourse to the Italian Government for the redress of his wrongs. It makes 
one shudder to fancy Rome given over like Paris, in 1870, to the savagery 
and fury of a commune. Heaven grant we may never hear that the 
Vatican has gone down before the anarchist, armed with petroleum and dyn- 
amite. The vandalism of a Diocletian, a Robert Guiscard, a Frangipani, a 
De Bourbon, would be as nothing to this latter disaster. Leo XIII. cannot 
go to Humbert for justice, but Humbert and his sons, so long as they tarry 
in the Quirinal, have taken on their shoulders a terrible responsibility to 
Italy, Europe, the world, and posterity. T. O'G. 
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Tue NEw GaAs ARGON. 


During the past few months the cable has several times interrupted its 
monotonous recital of tales of Japanese prowess to flash across to us items of 
chemical news which told of a most important discovery in regard to the air 
in which we live and breathe, made by two prominent English men of science. 

The greatest interest was excited in chemical circles, for the cabling of 
an item of chemical intelligence is a very rare occurrence; and the fact that 
something new was to be learned concerning air, our knowledge of which 
was thought to be complete, made us impatient to hear the whole story. 
Meanwhile the daily press indulged in flights of the wildest speculation, be- 
tween dire apprehensions of the difficulty of accommodating ourselves to a 
new kind of air, and glad hopes that the ‘‘ Elixir of Life’’ was at last dis- 
covered. 

The tale was told by the discoverers, Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, 
in the theatre of the University of London on the last day of January, and 
the English scientific periodicals have given us the papers read on this occa- 
sion. 

The fundamental and chief facts concerning our atmosphere have been 
known for over a century, through the exertions of the three celebrated stu- 
dents of nature, Boyle, Cavendish and Lavoisier. 

In his experiments on air, published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of 1785, Cavendish endeavored to determine if the atmospheric nitrogen, 
called by him ‘‘ phlogisticated air,’’ consisted of more than one substance. 

His method of procedure consisted of confining a quantity of the gas, 
together with potash and an excess of oxygen over mercury in an inverted U 
tube, and passing through it the spark of an induction coil. Under the in- 
fluence of the electric spark the nitrogen and oxygen united to form oxides of 
nitrogen, which were immediately absorbed by the potash, causing a diminu- 
tion in the volume of the gas. The sparking was continued till no further 
decrease in volume took place, and then “liver of sulphur’”’ was passed up 
into the tube to absorb the excess of oxygen. A very small quantity of gas 
remained, and Cavendish concluded that ‘‘if there is any part of the phlogis- 
ticated air of our atmosphere which differs from the rest, and can not be re- 
duced to nitrous acid, we may safely conclude that it is not more than the 
yioth part of the whole.’’? Perhaps Cavendish thought this quantity of re- 
sidual gas too small to justify further work on it; at any rate, he made no ef- 
forts to determine its properties or nature. 

In the proceedings for the Royal Society for 1894, Lord Rayleigh pub- 
lished a paper on ‘“‘ An Anomaly Encountered in Determinations of the Density 
of Nitrogen Gas,” in which he called attention to the fact that nitrogen 
obtained from chemical compounds was one-half of one per cent. lighter than 
that extracted from the atmosphere. A glass globe filled at different times 
with nitrogen obtained from various sources, was weighed, and the mean of 
the resulting weights, after reduction to standard conditions of temperature 
and pressure, was 2.2993 grams for the nitrogen obtained from chemical 
sources, and 3.3102 grams for the same volume of atmospheric nitrogen. 

Lord Rayleigh is one of the most exact and painstaking investigators of 
the day, and this difference in weights, smal] as it may seem to one unac- 
quainted with physical methods, had to be accounted for. His experiments 
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were repeated again and again, the greatest care was taken to eliminate all 
impurities, and to ascertain that no change had taken place in the nitrogen 
itself, such as the partial dissociation of the nitrogen molecules into detached 
atoms. But still the discrepancy in weights continued, and he was forced to 
the conclusion that either one or the other of the two nitrogens was a mixture. 
This was difficult to believe of the nitrogen obtained from chemical sources, 
which resulted remotely from the decomposition of nitric acid; therefore the 
abnormal! behavior must be on the part of the atmospheric nitrogen. 

A quantity of air was subjected to atmolysis with the expectancy that if 
a gas differing in density from nitrogen was mixed with it, it would reveal its 
presence by a greater or lesser rate of diffusion. 

The air subjected to this treatment gave a specimen of nitrogen decidedly 
heavier than that prepared by chemical methods and also than that obtained 
from unatmolysed air. 

Lord Rayleigh then recalled the experiments of Cavendish, and under- 
took a repetition of this philosopher’s work, but, naturally, with much im- 
proved apparatus, which operated thirty times as rapidly as did the crude 
appliances of a century ago. 50 cc. of air were taken, to which a quantity 
of oxygen, more than sufficient to unite with all the nitrogen present, was 
added, and the spark from aninduction coil then passed through the mixture, 
until no further diminution in volume occurred. After absorption of the 
excess of oxygen, 0.32 cc. of a gas, which could not be nitrogen, remained. 
The experiment was repeated again and again, till the investigators knew 
with certainty that the gas obtained was not produced by the action of the 
electric spark on nitrogen, but was in proportion to the amount of air acted 
upon. The quantity of residual gas obtained by sparking was too small to 
allow of its thorough examination, and other methods were employed in the 
hope of obtaining a comparatively larger quantity. 

Air was passed over red hot copper, by which means it was freed from 
oxygen, which combined with the copper to form copper oxyde. Moisture 
and carbon dioxide were next removed by passing the residual gas through 
tubes containing phosphorous pentoxide and soda-lime. Thence it passed 
through a combustion tube packed tightly with magnesium turnings and 
heated to redness, when the nitrogen was removed with formation of mag- 
nesium nitride. This tube could absorb from seven to eight liters.of nitrogen. 
From this it passed into a gas holder, whence it flowed through a previously 
exhausted system of tubes containing copper, copper oxide, soda-lime and 
phosphorous pentoxide, into a gas holder over mercury, and finally through 
another combustion tube filled with magnesium turnings. This is known as 
the magnesium or chemical method of preparation, and is due to Prof. 
Ramsay. In the oxygen method, air mixed with oxygen and confined over 
alkali was acted upon by the spark from an induction coil actuated by an 
alternating current dynamo. By means of this apparatus the rate of absorp- 
tion of the mixed gases was three litres per hour, about 3,000 times as great 
as in Cavendish’s experiments. The gas prepared in this manner was so pure 
that it showed no trace of the yellow line of nitrogen when examined in the 
spectroscope. 

After obtaining this apparently new substance from the atmospheric nitro- 
gen, experiments were made upon nitrogen obtained by purely chemical meth- 
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ods. The nitrogen operated upon in these cases was obtained by decomposing 
ammonium nitrate and by the action of bleaching powder upon ammonium 
chloride. Very small amounts of argon, as the newly-discovered gas was 
subsequently named, were obtained; in one case, a final residue of 8.5 cc. re- 
mained, when, had atmospheric nitrogen been used, the yield would have 
been 150 cc., or forty times as great. This small amount of gas was sup- 
posed to have come from the water used in the manipulation of the gases 
employed. Having obtained a quantity of argon, the next thing to do was to 
study its properties. 

The density of the gas prepared by means of oxygen was estimated to be 
19.70, that of argon obtained by the magnesium method was somewhat higher, 
being given as 19.90. These determinations were by indirect methods, and it 
is possible that direct weighing may give other figures. The spectrum of 
argon, examined in a vacuum tube, was a double one; it gave two spectra, 
according to the strength of the induction current. 

Under a pressure of 3 mm. the spectrum was rich in red rays, but upon 
reducing the pressure and intercalating a Leyden jar, the colors changed from 
red to steel blue, and an almost entirely different set of lines appeared. 
Twenty-six lines, however, were common to both spectra. Professor Crookes, 
who made the spectroscopic examination of argon, thinks it not improbable 
that the two spectra indicate that argon is not a simple body, but a mixture 
of at least two elements. But the fact of the two spectra is not at all decisive 
on this point, for nitrogen itself gives two distinct spectra under varying 
electrical conditions. 

More distinctive results were obtained by Professor Olzewski, of the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, who experimented on the behavior of argon at low tem- 
peratures and high pressures. This investigator, who is an authority on the 
constants of liquefied gases at low temperatures, found that the critical tem- 
perature of argon was 121 degrees below zero, and its boiling point 187 de- 
grees below zero, both constants being lower than those of oxygen. The den- 
sities of liquid argon, oxygen, and nitrogen are respectively 1, 5, 1.124 and 
0.885. At a temperature lower than 189.6 below zero, argon solidifies to 
white crystals. 

Prof. Olszewski compared the physical constants of argon with those of 
other so-called permanent gases, and concluded that argon belongs to this 
class, and in difficulty of liquefaction, occupies the fourth place in the list, 
that is, it comes between carbon monoxide and oxygen, Its behavior on 
liquefaction places it nearer to oxygen, but unlike the latter, argon can be 
solidified. These experiments are of great value in pointing to the individu- 
ality of argon, for the possession of a definite boiling-point, a definite melt- 
ing point, and a definite critical temperature, and the fact that on compress- 
ing the gas in presence of its liquid, the pressure remains sensibly constant 
until all the gas bas condensed to a liquid, are the criteria of a pure sub- 
stance ; while, on the other hand, the dual character of its spectra, as observed 
by Prof. Crookes, is not a certain characteristic of a mixture. 

Another physical property, and one which indicates that argon must be 
an element, is the ratio of its specific heats, which has been found to be 1.66. 

The solubility of argon in water, is about the same as that of oxygen, and 
two and a half times as great as that of nitrogen. This would lead us to sup- 
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pose that the dissolved gases of rain water would show a far greater propor- 
tion of argon than does the air, and experiment shows this to be so. 

All efforts to induce argon to enter into combination with other sub- 
stances, have thus far been futile. Sodium and potassium may be distilled in 
a current of the gas, without their metallic lustre being in the least tarnished. 
Experiments with flourine, the most avidious of the elements, are in con- 
templation, and attempts will be made to produce an electric arc in an atmos- 
phere of the gas. This impossibility of inducing the newly discovered gas to 
enter into combustion with other elements is indicated by the name bestowed 
on it by the discoverers, argon being derived from the Greek, g privative, 
épyov, work, meaning no work, idler. 

According to Avogadro’s law, the density of a gasis half its molecular 
weight, hence the density of argon being approximately 20, its molecular 
weight must be 40. From the work on its specific heat, it must be concluded 
that like mercury vapor, the atom of argon is identical with its molecule, 
therefore its atomic weight must be 40. 

If argon is a simple element and its atomic weight is 40, there is no place 
for itin the periodic system; it does not fit into Mendeleeff’s tables, which 
have been of such great service, and the truth of which was so ably demon- 
strated by the prediction of scandium, gallium and germanium, a triumph of 
science paralleled only by Le Verrier’s and Adams’ discovery of Neptune. 

This difficulty would be obviated were argon diatomic, or were its atomic 
weight in the neighborhood of 20, for it would fit in nicely between flourine, 
whose atomic weight is 19, and sodium, having a weight of 23. 

This anomaly, if it be one, will be the incentive to a great deal of valua- 
ble work ; for it is to difficulties such as this that a great part of chemical 
progress is due. Had argon fallen at once into line with the other elements, 
it would not have done much more than add another chapter to chemistry, 
the chief interest of which would consist in the fact that a gas existing in the 
atmosphere to the extent of 1%, had remained undiscovered throughout a 
whole century of chemical activity. But now it is of especial interest to 
chemists all over the world, though, strange to say, it is difficult to find men- 
tion of it in chemical periodical literature in other tongues than English ; 
for it seems to menace a cherished chemical theory, and its reconciliation 
with this well-grounded law will require a great amount of work of the high- 
est quality, and good work in chemistry is progress. J. a. he 


THE PuBLic WRITINGS OF LEO XIII.! 


The world regards with admiration the role played by Leo XIII. since 
the beginning of his pontificate; nevertheless sufficient attention is not given 
to the manner in which a special providence prepared him for it. We may 


I.—Leonis XI1l., P. M. Acta 1878-1893. Conventiones de rebus ecclesiastieis inter S. 
Sedem et civilem potestatem initw sub pontificatu S. D. N. Leonis P. P. XIII. usque ad 
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Vautorisatian de Sa Sainteté, et précidées d’une introduction par Augustin Lury. Société 
8S. Augustin, Desclie, De Browwer et Cie. Bruges, Lille. 2 vol., in. 4°. 
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easily trace four distinct periods in his life: periods of formation, of civil 
and political, of religious and ecclesiastical, and finally, of pontifical activity. 
We pass lightly over the first: his perfect home training, his careful literary, 
philosophical, theological and juridical studies under the ablest masters; his 
relations with eminent men, such as Cardinal Sala, who, having accom- 
panied Pius VII. to the coronation of Napoleon, had remained in France to aid 
Cardinal Caprara, and at the time of the captivity of the pontiff retired to 
the neighborhood of Florence, where he wrote Piano di Riforma Umiliato a 
Pio VII, which young Joachim Pecci had been able to read and transcribe, 
though, for political reasons, it was suppressed and nearly destroyed by 
Consalvi. Thus prepared, and ordained priest at the age of 28, Joachim Pecci 
became immediately identified with the administration of the pontifical state 
by his appointment as delegate or civil governor of Benevento, and later of 
Perugia. While in those positions he had opportunities of coming in direct 
contact with the people, of learning their necessities, their aspirations, their 
spirit, and of acquiring that prudence which practical experience alone can 
give. The success which he won and the esteem in which he was held, 
determined the Pope to place him in the diplomatic service; accordingly he 
‘was made Nuncio at Brussels as successor to Cardinal Fornari. In Belgium 
he found a field, by no means vast, but well suited to his gift of observation, 
for here was a nation completely Catholic, with ardent politico-religious 
parties, an extremely liberal constitution, an unparalleled industrial activity 
which forced men to the study of social questions, and finally, the immediate 
neighborhood of three great peoples, the English, the French, and the Ger- 
man. Surrounded thus by most favorable conditions, Leo XIII. had, during 
many years, excellent chances for studying international conditions, the rela- 
tions of nations to the Church and the Holy Sce, and the problems of modern 
life. 

After having been thus identified with civil and political matters, the 
future pontiff, in 1846, was placed over a large and flourishing diocese which 
he retained for about 30 years amidst the difficulties of the revolution of 1848, 
the invasion of 1859, and of the subsequent loss of the temporal power. In 
the meantime, 1853, he had become a Cardinal, becoming thereby associated 
with the government of the Universal Church. Among the actsof his episco- 
pate, we may call attention to the considerable part which he took in the 
council of the Bishops of Umbria, held at Spoleto, in 1849, where the idea 
of the Syllabus originated, and the care which he took to instill a love 
of the sacred sciences into his clergy. Aided by his learned brother, 
he aimed to make of his seminary a veritable nursery of philosophical 
and theological studies. From its halls there have gone forth a large 
number of able men who have since merited honors from the Holy See, 
one of that number being the illustrious representative of Leo XIII., who 
is in our midst. The chief writings of the Bishop of Perugia have been 
published at Rome in Italian; a French translation in two volumes has ap- 
peared. His two pastoral letters on the The Church and Civilization are uni- 
versally admired, as well as those on Civil Marriage, Renan’s Life of Jesus, 
The Temporal Power, The Catholic Church and the Nineteenth Century and 
Current Errors against Religion. 

Grown rich in the wisdom of experience, and after having passed through 
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all the grades of ecclesiastical honors, he was at last selected to occupy the 
Chair of Peter during a crisis almost unparalleled in the history of the Church. 
The story of his pontificate is so well known, and has been so often related, 
notably in the admirable work of Mgr.de T’Serclaes, reviewed elsewhere in 
this number, that we do not need to go into further detail. 


The collection of the Acta of Leo XIII. has been published by the 
Vatican press. Up to the present time thirteen quarto volumes, with an ap- 
pendix, have appeared; indeed, they form a magnificent continuation of the 
Bullarium Romanum. Many compendiouscollections have been made for the 
use of the clergy and even the laity, the choice of documents being naturally 
governed by the motives of the compiler. The collection which the firm of 
Desclée has made in four octavo volumes is particularly noteworthy on ac- 
count of the number of documents, the analyses and the tables, which enable 
the reader to ascertain the views of the Pope onthe many important points 
treated in his writings. 

The documents contained in the official collection of the Acta are divided 
according to their title, form, object and import. A few words regarding 
them may not be out of place. First come those documents entitled 
Litterae Apostolice, which are of two kinds: Litterae Apostolicae sub plumbo 
or Bulls, and sub annulo piscatoris, or Briefs. The first are so called on 
account of the leaden seal which is appended to them, bearing on one side 
the images of Saints Peter and Paul, and on the other the name of the reign- 
ing Pope. The heading of the bullis ‘‘ Leo episcopus servus servorum Dei, 
ad perpetuam ret memoriam.’ The date is indicated according to the Roman 
calculation, by,Calends, Ides and Nones. 

Very often a Bull is not signed by the Pope, but by two Cardinals; some 
times by the Pope and Cardinals, as in a bull of canonization. These Littera 
Apostolice sub plumbo, are called Constitutions when they establish a doc- 
trine or a point of discipline; it is ordinarily by Constitutions, with or without 
a council, that ez cathedra definitions are made. Litterae Apostolicae, there- 
fore, sub plumbo, Bulls or Constitutions, designate the most solemn acts of the 
Holy See.1 The second class of Litterae Apostolicae, sub annulo piscatoris, 
or under the Fisherman’s Ring, is so called because they are stamped with a 
seal of red wax, in which St. Peter is represented in the act of fishing ; they 
are also called Briefs. Theirheadingis: Leo P. P. XIII. Venerabilis Frater 
salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. The date is indicated by the day, month, 
and year, according to the era of the Incarnation, with the year of the pontifi- 
cate. Briefs are not signed by the Pope, but by the Cardinal Secretary of 
Briefs. This title, Littere apostolice sub annulo piscatoris or Briefs, repre- 
sents acts important in themselves, but less solemn than Bulls; thus a beatifi- 
cation is announced by the former, while the canonization of a Saint is pro- 
claimed by the latter. 

In addition to the Littere Apostolice, we might mention the Decreta or 
Decrees, of which there are three kinds: The first are Decreta motu proprio, 
and are entitled Leo XIIJ. motu proprio ; in them the Pope speaks in his 





*For less important acts, which were formally sealed with a seal of lead, Leo XIII. 
has ordered the use of a seal of red wax bearing the figures of SS. Peter and Paul, sur- 
rounded by the name and,title of the reigning pontiff. 
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own person ; the date is marked as in Briefs and they are signed by the Pope 
ora Cardinal. Next there are decrees given in a Consistory (decretum con- 
sistoriale) ; the indication of their object is their only title. They are signed 
by the secretary of the Congregation of the Consistory, and it is ordinarily 
stated in the conclusion that the decree has as much force as if it had been 
determined by Apostolic Letters. Finally, there are decrees which the Pope 
gives through congregations ; in them the congregation speaks, but it declares 
that it does so by the order of the Pope. 

Another class of documents is composed of Encyclical Letters (Hncy- 
clicae), which were formerly called Catholicae. They are solemn messages 
addressed by the Holy Father either to the Universal Church or to some por- 
tion of it. Benedict XIV., in a letter to the professors and the students of 
Bologna, printed as a preface to his Bullariwm, says of them: ‘‘ We must 
not omit to mention the practice of Our predecessors whereby they excited 
through Encyclical letters the entire episcopate or that of some province to 
the custody or the restoration of the Catholic faith. In later times they have 
availed themselves of the aid of congregations, such as those of the Roman 
Inquisition, the Propaganda, and still more frequeptly of the congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, and that for the explanation and interpretation of the 
Council of Trent. Asa rule, these documents were drawn up by the secre- 
taries of the congregations, and signed by the Cardinal Prefect before trans- 
mission; eare was also taken, however, that it should be known that they 
were executed by the papal authority. In this matter We have judged it well 
to return to the ancient manner of Our predecessors but lately interrupted, 
according to which they wrote themselves, and directly, to the bishops, con- 
vinced that their words would have more weight when the papal letters them- 
selves bore a greater evidence of the fraternal love of the pontiff for his 
brethren in the episcopate than those letters which were written by others, 
even with the papal authority.”’ 

Although Encyclical Letters have been more or less in constant use, they 
have become noticeably frequent during the present century; at no time have 
they been more frequent and of importance than during the present pontifi- 
cate. They are ordinarily addressed to the Bishops: Leo P. P. XIII. Vener- 
abilis Frater, salutem et apostolicam benedictionem ; they are signed by the 
Pope, and the date is indicated by the day, month, and year according to the 
era of the Incarnation, and by the year of the pontificate. We notice that the 
recent letter Praeclara, addressed to princes and peoples, is called an Apostolic 
Letter (Hpistola Apostolica), and that the greeting is ‘‘ salutem et pacem in 
Domino.’’ Next follow the ordinary letters. They are addressed either to a 
certain individual, or even to several, such as the bishops of a country. 
They contain directions and announcements, or they may be sent as an en- 
couragement or a reward. They are of more or less importance, some being 
simply expressions of good will, while others may have a bearing of prime 
importance; for example, the famous letter of Leo XIII. to Cardinal Ram- 
polla. 

The viva voce declarations of the Pontiff are of three kinds. First, 
Allocutions, which are pronounced in a Consistory on public affairs of the 
Church, hence called consistoriales ; then there are the Homilies delivered by 
the Pope during Solemn Mass, for instance at the Mass of Canonization. 
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Finally, we have Discourses (sermons, orations) made in Latin or the vernacu- 
lar to Cardinals, Ambassadors, or bodies of faithful pilgrims. On the occa- 
sion of his Sacerdotal Jubilee it will be remembered that Leo XIII. delivered 
a large number of important discourses. 


Among the Acta of Leo XIII., it is the Encyclicals which, on account of 
their number and importance, attract most attention. By them he has out- 
lined the policy of the Church, and greatly infiuenced the world at large ; 
hence they will remain forever a characteristic of his pontificate. Some of 
the Encyclicals are universal, addressed to the bishops of the world, and are 
doctrinal in character, treating of great living problems, errors and dangers 
which menace the faithful. Others are particular, addressed to the bishops 
of one region or country, and they are chiefly directive. They treat speclal 
needs of the country to which they are sent, and indicate the manner in which 
principles are to be applied in particular cases. 

Beauty and loftiness of style; elevation of thought ; compactness, unity 
and harmony of parts, distinguish the Encyclicals of Leo XIII. Each isa 
perfect whole. We would like to see them placed in the hands of students 
in ecclesiastical colleges by the side of Cicero’s orations ; nothing would con- 
tribute more to the literary, intellectual and religious training of our youth. 

As Pius IX. devoted his energies to the repression of error, Leo XIII. has 
had chiefly in minJ the exposition of the truth, and in this consists the supe- 
rior merit of his public writings. All the principles opposed to the so-called 
modern errors are explained, proved and confirmed by facts. He takes advan- 
tage of every occasion to show the harmony existing between the natural and 
the supernatural order ; he insists on the benefits conferred on the world by 
Christianity, the Church, the Papacy. The Encyclicals contain innumerable 
passages of an apologetic character which are true models for the theologian 
and the preacher. Another point which strikes the reader of the Acta is the 
care which the Pontiff takes in seeing that his teachings and directions are 
understood and followed. Every great Encyclical is followed by a succession 
of letters, discourses and decrees which bear on it, explain its importance, its 
meaning, and insure its eflicacy. 

We do not wish to say that Leo XIII. uses his prerogative as infallible 
teacher, or that he speaks ex cuthedra in these Encyclicals. He could, indeed, 
define as well in this manner as by Constitution, the ordinary form ; but, did 
he intend doing so, he would clearly indicate his intention of defining, and 
would separate precisely the point defined from the considerations which 
aecompany it. Wesee nothing of the kind in the letters of Leo XIII. On 
the contrary, he seems to indicate that it is not his intention to define, but 
rather to expose, explain, teach Catholic doctrine, with the authority peculiar 
to himself. We could cite many passages where he shows clearly the import 
of his teaching ; it will suffice to cite a passage from the beginning of the 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum: ‘‘Therefore, Venerable Brothers, considering 
the cause of the Church and the common safety, We have in the past ad- 
dressed you on political government, on human liberty, on the constitution of 
states, and similar subjects, such counsels as seemed opportune for the refuta- 
tion of fallacious opinions; following Our custom We have thought well, 
for the same reasons, to address you on the condition of workingmen.”’ 
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But if the Encyclicals contain no ev cathedra definitions, it by no means 
follows that Catholics are not obliged to receive their teachings, and to accept 
them as rules of conduct. We might cite, as bearing on this point, the fol- 
lowing from the Encyclical Longingua: ‘* Concerning all questions of this 
(civil) character, We have written many things from the beginning of Our pon- 
tificate which are obediently followed by Catholics. We have treated by pen 
and voice of human liberty, of the chief duties of Christians, of civil authority, 
of the Christian constitution of states, and that with arguments drawn both 
from the Gospel and the principles of reason.’’ 


When we read the Acta, it is not difficult to understand the work of the 
pontificate of the last seventeen years; indeed, Leo XIII. himself outlined it 
in his first Encyclical as well as in his letter to Cardinal Rampolla. He has 
followed the lines there traced as closely as circumstances have permitted. 
His works may be divided into two parts. The first regards the Church in 
itself ; the second the Church in its relations to society. As to the Church 
itself, the chief aim of the Pope is the strengthening and developing of the 
hierarchy. No one ever affirmed more frequently that the Church is founded 
on the episcopacy; no one ever more faithfully defended the prerogatives of 
bishops. He has established sees where they no longer existed, as in the 
Indias and in Japan; he has reéstablished them where they had been sup- 
pressed, as in Scotland, and erected new sees to meet growing demands, as in 
America. He has been no less anxious for the preservation of ecclesiastical 
order, the submission of bishops to the Pope, of the clergy to bishops, of the 
laity to the clergy, as also for the canonical regulation of the relations between 
religious orders and the diocesan clergy. It would be no easy task to cite the 
Encyclicals, Letters, and Allocutions wherein those ideas predominate ; in 
this connection the Letters to the Archbishops of Paris and Tours, and the 
Constitution Romanos Pontifices, are worthy of special notice. Another 
work dear to his heart is union among all the children of the Church. What 
has he not done to quiet the controversies stirred up in Italy by the philosophy 
of Rosmini, and the controversies in Belgium and France on liberal Cathol- 
icism, as well as on purely political controversies elsewhere ? 

With authority, order, and union the Church is powerful, but science 
governs the world to-day more than ever before. Leo XIII. has done much in 
every way to promote the interests of true science by the foundation of all 
manner of institutions of study, and by a vigorous direction of the scientific 
impulse in the Church, particularly as regards the four great sciences to 
which our age is passionately devoted: philosophy, biblical exegesis, histori- 
cal research and social questions. To this we must add the moral and re- 
ligious elevation contained in his endeavors to popularize the third order of 
St. Francis and the devotion of the Holy Rosary. What a beautiful publi- 
cation might be made of the letters and decrees issued by him every year in 
September: truly a Leonis XIII. Pietas Mariana. Thus fortified and ani- 
mated, the Church can, aside from the work of internal development, extend 
her activity to those outside. The Pope has encouraged that expansion by 
accentuating the work of the propagation of the faith and by laboring for 
the reunion of Christendom. Sincethe beginning of his pontificate, Leo XIII. 
had this work in mind, but in later years he has given emphatic expression to 
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. 
his desire for reunion, particularly in the Apostolic Letter Praeclara, which will 
live forever in the annals of the Church. 

A second division of the work of Leo XIII. bears on the relation of the 
Church to society. In this connection we see, first, his defense of the family 
in the Encyclical Arcanum on Christian marriage; then, in regard to civil 
society, the exposition of the Catholic doctrine of the origin of authority, its 
object, the laws controlling its exercise, its forms, the conditions of its trans- 
mission, in the celebrated Encyclicals Diwturnuwm, Immortale Dei, Libertas, 
Sapientie. In addition, he has explained the end, the means of constitution 
and the necessary independence of religious society. Finally, Leo XIII. 
showed his solicitude for the social order in general by pointing out as the 
remedy for the evils of civilized society the amelioration of the condition of 
workingmen, by encouraging the abolition of slavery in countries not yet 
civilized, and on the other hand, by opposing organizations which threaten 
the social order—above all, socialism and free-masonry. 

Such is the grand work of the present Pope in its imposing literary unity: 
harmony and peace in the world; harmony between the natural and the 
supernatural; between faith and reason, science and religion; between piety 
and learning; peace in the family, in the state, in the Church,—in a word, the 
peace which Christ gave to the world, and which He wishes to see reigning 
at all times. Nobility of aim, firmness of character and conciliatory methods, 
are the means which he has constantly employed. 

After what we have said, is it necessary to point out the place which the 
Encyclical Zongingua holds among the writings of Leo XIII.? It seems, in 
one word, to be the resumé and application of all his teachings and labors, 
though we dare to hope that it is not yet their final crown. 
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The German Universities: Their Character and Historical Development, by 
Friedrick Paulsen. Translated by E. D. Perry ; with an Introduction 
by M. M. Butler, pp. 31-254. New York, 1895. 


In 1898 there was published, under the direction of the German govern- 
ment, a work in two large volumes, entitled Die Deutschen Universititen, and 
edited by Prof. Lexis of Gottingen. As he says in his preface, the occasion 
that ealled forth the work was the Chicago Exposition. At the same time it 
was expected that such a publication, besides its obvious utility to foreigners, 
would have a stimulating effect at home by: showing the growth of intellec- 
tual life in Germany and by serving as a means of orientation on questions 
connected with the university system. The matter to be treated was divided 
up among seventy specialists, and the general introduction was written by 
Prof. Paulsen. It is this outline, admirable for order and conciseness, thatis 
now presented in an English dress by two well-known professors of Columbia 
College. 

Overlooking the division into chapters, we might consider the book as 
made up of two parts, the first of which traces the growth of the German 
universities, while the second describes their present condition. Paulsen’s 
treatment of the latter will be of interest as well to those who have studied in 
Germany as to the larger number who have not had that experience. For 
though there are concrete facts connected with the working of a university— 
such as its methods of instruction, expenses, and the peculiarities of student- 
life—of which one can get clearer notions by a semester’s residence than by 
any amount of reading; yet there are other more serious aspects of university 
organization which are studied to better advantage with the help of a well- 
informed guide. The unity of the university, and its relations to the state, 
the church and the community, are not always self-evident. Indeed, to un- 
derstand them thoroughly, long investigation would be required. The main 
points, however, are brought out very clearly, though briefly, in Paulsen’s 
description. 

The historical portion of the book, albeit but a sketch, is still more read- 
worthy. Here, naturally, the medieval origin of the universities and its in- 
fluence upon their subsequent development, come into the foreground. In 
Germany, more than in any other country, the university has developed— 
neither cutting loose abruptly from the past, as was the case in France, nor 
clinging too closely to traditional methods and regulations, as is still the case 
in England. In spite of the changes brought about by the Humanistic move- 
ment, the Reformation and the new trend of philosophic thought, scholars 
like Paulsen can still discern merit in certain features of the medieval schools. 
Speaking of the ‘‘ disputations ’’ which played so essential a part in the scho- 
lastic instruction, he says: ‘‘They formed, unquestionably, an excellent 
means of making the acquisition of knowledge a sure and certain thing, and 
of affording practice in its application. They were calculated to increase the 
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ready command of knowledge, and a quickness to perceive the trend of others’ 
thought and its relation to one’s own conceptions. We may very well assume 
that in both departments the medizval man of learning possessed a skill hard 
to discover in modern times. The scholar of to-day depends on works of ref- 
erence for many things which the other had always ready in his memory ; 
and the power of giving exact and logical exposition to one’s own thoughts, 
on the moment and in comparison with those of the adversary whom one 
faces, would not be readily found to-day, because it is almost never culti- 
vated.’’ One is tempted to ask why so excellent a means of mental training 
should not find a place in our modern education along with our methods of 
research. To which Paulsen would reply: ‘‘ Disputations, it must be ad- 
mitted, are no longer possible in our universities. They presuppose two 
things which no longer exist ; first, a community of living, school-fashion, of 
teachers with students, which does not and cannot exist under present con- 
ditions ; and, secondly, a fixed body of philosophical principles universally 
accepted, or, more correctly, an authoritative scholastic philosophy, such as 
the faculties of arts possessed in the works of Aristotle.’’ These reasons are 
not conclusive. Our author certainly knows that in some of the largest me- 
dieval universities, Paris, for instance, the pedagogium was not obligatory 
until the middle of the fifteenth century. Previous to that date the students of 
the faculty of arts lived outside. Yet the ‘‘ disputation ’’ never flourished as it 
did in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. And at Rometo-day, where dis- 
putations in scholastic form are regularly held, but a small proportion of the 
students live under the same roof with their instructors. Again, while some 
form of discussion is necessary, if only to save time and enforce clearness, it does 
not follow that the matter for discussion should be confined to any one system. 
On the contrary, nothing is more desirable than the friction of one philoso- 
phy with another, just as nothing is more common in scholastic works than to 
see ‘objections’ drawn from the most opposing systems. Whether the 
method of formal disputation is ever to become general in the modern univer- 
sity or not, it is certainly to be wished that the effects which Paulsen rightly 
ascribes to it should more and more clearly appear in our scientific and philo- 
sophic discussions. In view of the close relations that exist between the uni- 
versities of Germany and those of the United States, the introductory pages of 
Prof. Butler are quite opportune as showing the essentially American features 
of our institutions and the advantages which they present, in some respects, 
over the German system. The connection of college and university in this 
country is not always appreciated by casual observers, least of all by those 
who identify our ‘‘ college’’ with the German ‘‘ gymnasium”’ or the French 
*‘ lycée ;’’ and Prof. Butler’s remarks on this point will prove both instruct- 
ive and interesting. 

+ It isto be hoped that this Introduction will come to the notice of M. 
Charles Barneaud before he finishes his article on ‘‘ Jefferson et L’Education 
en Virginie,”’ the first part of which appeared in the January number of the 
Revue Internationale de L’ Enseignement. His account of the vicissitudes 
through which the College of William and Mary passed, brings him to 1794, 
the year in which the project of importing to this country the philosophical 
faculty of Geneva, was defeated by the opposition of the Virginia Assembly 
and the cautious refusal of Washington himself. At the thought of this 
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‘failure ’’ the critical spirit of M. Barneaud leaps over a century to point out 
the dire result. ‘‘ The opportunity which was then offered America to take 
part at once in the great educational movement, has never been repeated; and 
to-day, whatever reflections the fact may call forth, we must declare that in 
1894 there is no high-class education in the country of Jefferson and Wash- 
ington.’’ With all our experimenting and pretensions we have no real univer- 
sity—nothing even that can be compared to the Collége de France. Japan, 
young as she is, might teach us a lesson—so far is her educational system 
superior to American colleges ‘‘qui se drapent de noms flamboyants.’’ No 
wonder that there is a yearly exodus of our youth—hundreds of ardent spirits 
going into exile for the sake of that learning which, through the negligence 
of our forefathers, is not provided ‘on the soil of the New World.” 

It is not likely that these assertions of M. Barneaud will have any con- 
siderable effect upon those of his readers who are acquainted with the real 
state of things. In fact, if any defense of our American institutions is 
needed, it will be readily found in the writings of other Europeans—such, for 
instance, as Les Universités des Etats-Unis et du Canada, et spécialement leurs 
institutions médicales, by the Belgian savant, Dr. Laurent. Competent judges, 
moreover, will hardly be persuaded that the work done at Johns Hopkins, 
Pennsylvania and Harvard is not of a high order. That there is room for 
improvement we freely admit. And if European universities contain elements 
that can be advantageously reproduced in our own system, we shall not be 
slow to adopt them. This at least is one very good reason for having our 
graduates continue their studies abroad—a measure, by the way, which older 
countries might imitate with profit. It prevents narrowness. It saves us 
from the error of supposing that, because the idea of higher education in 
France and Germany is not the same as our own, those countries have no real 
universities. But it does not imply that we are to copy, line by line, the or- 
ganization of institutions that have developed in the midst of conditions far 
different from those that prevail here. This we are no more disposed to do 
than were our Virginian forefathers to import the teaching corps of Geneva. 
In this respect, at all events, we have not changed much since 1794.. But 
comparing dur educational progress during the century with that made in 
countries with which M. Barneaud is probably more familiar, we see no special 
reason to complain, and much less to be worried by criticism that is wide of 
the mark. E. A. P. 





History of Education in Maryland. By Bernard C. Steiner, Ph. D. (J. H. U.), 
being No. 19 of the Contributions to American Educational History. 
Edited by Herbert B. Adams, Professor of American and Institutional 
History in the Johns Hopkins University, and whole No. 210 of the pub- 
lications of the United States Bureau of Education, Washington. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1894. Pp. 330. 

This series of educational histories is the outgrowth of ‘‘ an organized 
inquiry concerning the growth of the study of history in the American col- 
leges and universities ’’ instituted as early as 1885 by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and carried on since then under his general super- 
vision and the able editorship of Professor Adams. In time it has become an 
indispensable aid to the student of our American educational development, 
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not the least remarkable of the politico-social features of our country. Thus 
far nineteen volumes have been published,—we append their titles for the in- 
formation of our readers, to whose knowledge their existence may not yet 
have come. They are respectively: The College of William and Mary; 
Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia ; History of Education in 
North Carolina ; History of Higher Education in South Carolina ; Education 
tn Georgia ; Education in Florida ; Higher Education in Wisconsin ; History 
of Education in Alabama (1702-1889); The History of Federal and State Aid 
to Higher Education in the United States; Higher Education in Indiana ; 
History of Higher Education in Michigan ; History of Higher Education in 
Ohio ; History of Higher Education in Massachusetts ; History of Education 
- tn Connecticut ; History of Education in Delaware; Higher Hducation in 
Tennessee ; Higher Education in Iowa ; History of Higher Education in Rhode 
Island. They cover the history of secondary and higher education from the 
origins of our American civil life, and in some cases of the free or public 
school system in their respective state. A moment’s reflexion shows how use- 
ful such histories are, not only to the foreigners who, in ever-increasing num- 
bers, are turning to the study of American life, manners, and institutions, but 
to those among us who are brought by taste or necessity to examine and know 
the evolution of our educational history,—by no means a useless knowledge 
when we reflect on the number and nature of the social problems involved, 
and of the paramount importance which education has in determining the 
vicissitudes of any nation, and particularly of a republic. 

The reader and student will find in many of these histories of education 
compact and reliable accounts of the universities and institutions of higher 
education in the States which have been so far reached. In some volumes the 
notices of the universities and colleges have been prepared, and presented over 
the signature of one writer; in others, like the present one, each existing insti- 
tution presents its own history, while the connecting narrative, the defunct 
institutions, the colonial period, and other pertinent points are treated by the 
editor. 

The volume before us opens with a brief sketch of education in the 
colonial period, and introduces us at once to the intended legislation of the 
Catholic Lord Baltimore in 1671, concerning the establishment ‘‘ of a school 
or college within this province for the education of youth in learning and 
virtue.” Then followed an equally brief review of the vicissitudes of secon- 
dary and primary education in Maryland, and a lengthy history of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in its three stages (1785-1865). 

The account of Johns Hopkins University by its president, Dr. Gilman, 
is a model of clear and philosophical condensation, and gives, in a little more 
than twenty pages, a bird’s eye view ‘‘of the administration and evolution 
of this university in which has been solved the problem of so using a large 
endowment fund as to make, in a very short time, an institution of the 
highest grade. It used to be said that it took a hundred years to make an 
efficient university, no matter how large the sum of money received for its 
endowment. Although Johns Hopkins has not yet seen twenty years since 
dts opening, it has long since taken a place with the leading American institu- 
tions, and its graduates are found in almost every college faculty in the 
country as professors.” Mt. St. Mary’s, 8t. Charles, Loyola, Rock Hill, 
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Epiphany Apostolic, and defunct colleges like old St. Mary’s, Calvert, and 
Borromeo, are the subjects of notices that interest Catholics no less than the 
theological seminaries of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmets- 
burg, Woodstock College, the Redemptorist House of Studies, Ilchester, and 
St. Joseph’s Seminary for the Colored Missions, Baltimore. In fact, we have 
here, grouped for the first time, in this governmental publication, the histor- 
ical data needed for a conspectus of Catholic educational effort in Maryland . 
We do not know whether, or to what extent, the plan of the work excludes an 
account of the institutions carried on for the higher education of females. 
The Catholic Church possesses several such in the State of Maryland, some 
account of which might be useful in view of future development. It is to be 
hoped that future volumes of this series will be no less complete than this one. 
We notice with regret that the volume on the Higher Hducation in Massa- 
chusetts (1891) contains no account of Holy Cross College at Worcester, an 
old and meritorious institution. Occasionally there are blemishes in these 
useful works of reference, as for instance in the last mentioned volume where 
(No. 18, Ch. XIX., p 899) the author of an essay on the Higher Education of 
Woman goes out of her way to cast unjust insinuations, at the public expense, 
upon the Catholic Church andits head. This is wrong, and tends to rob this 
excellent undertaking of that welcome and influence, which it is sure to gain 
by objective presentation of facts, and a strict exclusion of whatever is not 
justly pertinent to the scope of these publications. In this respect the open- 
ing chapter of the History of Ligher Education in Michigan (No. 11, 1891) is 
a model, with its nice discrimination of the circumstances and its just praise 
for that fine old patriot Father Gabriel Richard, who started (on paper) in con- 
junction with Rev. John Monteith, a Presbyterian clergyman, the wonderful 
‘* Catholepistemiad, or University of Michigania.’’ In conclusion, some of the 
institutional descriptions of this series are well nigh the point of perfection 
in this department, notably the monograph on Harvard, by Dr. George Gary 
Bush, and that on Yale by Dr. Bernard C. Steiner. It is hard to imagine any 
collection of documents more directly useful than this for some future philo- 
sophical history of Pedagogics in the United States. T. 028s 


The Early Relations Between Maryland and Virginia. By John H. Latané, 
A.B. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical: and Political 


Science. Herbert B. Adams, editor. XIII. Series. Nos. III., IV. 
Baltimore, 1895. 


The third study in the thirteenth series of The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science is on ‘‘The Early Relations be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia.’’ The relations are set down under three 
heads: 1. Opposition to Lord Baltimore’s Charter and the dispute over Kent 
Island; 2. The rise of the Puritans in Virginia and their expulsion under 
Governor Berkeley; 3. Puritan supremacy in Virginia and Maryland. The 
reason of Virginia’s opposition to Maryland in the early colonial times was the 
fact that the territory granted to Lord Baltimore was carved out of the original 
grant to the Virginia Company; and the fact that Kent Island in the Chesa- 
peake, though included in the boundaries of the territory granted to Balti- 
more, had been settled previously to the Maryland charter by Virginians 
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brought on between the two colonies a contention that actually grew into a 
war, and lasted from 1635 to 1638, when the Crown of England declared the 
right and the title to the Isle of Kent to belong to Lord Baltimore. As early 
as May, 1611, a small band of Puritans came from England to Virginia. For 
a while they throve and increased; but as the Church of England was estab- 
lished by law in Virginia, that colony in the course of time became uncon- 
genial to the dissenters, and between the years 1648-1649 they took refuge in 
Maryland to the number of three hundred, and settled on the Severn near the 
present site of Annapolis. They were granted by the Lord Proprietary a large 
tract of land, local government and religious freedom. How these favors were 
requited is matter of history: the Puritans who were thus kindly received in 
the Catholic colony, when they came to outnumber the Catholics, deprived 
them of religious freedom. Those events are narrated in detail, and the nar- 
ration is confirmed with documentary proof and references. 

On page 48 we find statements to which we must demur. ‘It had 
been the policy of the Maryland government to admit Protestant settlers on 
equal terms with Catholics. . . . He (the Lord Proprietary), however, 
adhered to this policy for political and economic and not for religious reasons. 
Although toleration had been the policy of the government from the start, ¢¢ 
was not guaranteed by any formal document until the appointment of Stone, the 
first Protestant governor, in 1648. (The formal document named is the oath 
taken by the Governor) . . . This principle (religious freedom) was also 
embodied in the famous ‘‘Act concerning Religion,” passed by the Assembly 
on the 2ist day of April, 1649. . . . Jt ts probable that a majority of this 
Assembly were Protestants.’’ The passages italicized contain the statements 
to which we demur. 

As to the first statement ‘‘ that Lord Baltimore adhered to the policy of 
religious freedom for political and economic and not for religious reasons,” 
no reference whatever, no proof of any kind is given. It is a purely gratui- 
tous assertion and might be dismissed with a simple denial. But we will do 
more than merely deny. J. Thomas Scharf, in his ‘‘ History of Maryland,”’ 
Baltimore, 1879, Vol. I, p. 151, says: ‘‘ It has been asserted that Calvert, so 
far from being desirous to found an asylum for the persecuted of his own 
faith, was indifferent about religion, and solicited the grant for ambitious and 
mercenary objects alone.’’ He then goes on to answer this assertion (pp. 152- 
155), quoting Robert Beverly, in his History of Virginia, London, 1722 ; 
Wynne in his History of America, London, 1776 ; Douglass in his Summary; 
Vol. II, London, 1760; the article ‘‘ Maryland,’ in the Modern Universa, 
History, London, 1780 ; and, finally, no less than three public documents that 
prove that the religious motives of Calvert were admittedin Maryland. Scharf 
concludes his proof thus: ‘‘ And now, with such evidence as the early Pro. 
testant writers on Maryland furnish, sustained by the testimony of a Protestant 
legislature of 1758, it is hard to give any charitable explanation of the con- 
duct of writers who seize upon the facts of history and deduce therefrom 
arguments against the motives of Calvert and his colonists, which these facts 
in no way sustain, which they scarcely suggest.’’ But we excuse the Johns 
Hopkins writer ; he seizes on no facts of history and deduces therefrom no 
arguments to make good his statement; he asserts off-hand. If Scharf be 
not considered suflicient authority, we name another, An Historical View of 
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the Government of Maryland, by John V. L. McMahon, Baltimore, 1831, Vol. 
I, pp. 192, 193. ‘‘ Hence it may be truly said,’’ concludes this writer, ‘‘ from 
the consideration of the views of its founder, and the character and objects of 
its first colonists, that the State of Maryland originated in the search for civil 
and religious liberty, . . . and thatits government fora long period after 
the colonization was true to the principles which laid the foundations of the 
colony.” 

As to the second statement ‘‘that no formal document until the appoint- 
ment of Stone, the first Protestant governor, in 1648, guaranteed toleration ;”’ 
again no reference or proof. True, there is a reference, Maryland Archives, 
Council Proceedings, I, 209 ; but the reference only proves that he took an oath 
on entering office, which oath embodies the principle of toleration ; but the 
reference does not at all prove that he was the first governor to take that oath, 
which is the point to be proved. Scharf (p. 170), quoting from Savage’s Win- 
throp, gives the following words of Winthrop: ‘‘ There is no prouder tribute 
to the memory of Cecil Calvert than isto be found in the oaths of office which, 
from 1636 onward, he prescribed for his governors.’’ The only difference be- 
tween this oath and the one taken by Stone, the first Protestant governor, is 
that toleration of Roman Catholics is specifically mentioned in the latter, 
whereas the former guarantees toleration of all who believe in Christ. The 
reason of the amendment added by the Lord Proprietary to the oath of Stone 
is obvious to the candid reader. 

As to the third statement, ‘that it is probable that a majority of the as- 
sembly that passed ‘An Act Concerning Religion’ were Protestants,”’ a refer- 
ence is given, Bozman, History of Maryland, II, 354. This is correct. Boz- 
man does state ‘‘ that there are strong grounds to believe that a majority,’ 
etc., but he does not give us the ‘‘grounds.’’ Again he says, “there are 
strong reasons for the supposition,’ but again ‘‘the strong reasons’’ are not 
mentioned. And again, ‘‘ we may then fairly presume,’’ but the fairness of 
the presumption is not elucidated. And finally, ‘‘ the acts of this assembly, 
therefore, were the legislative proceedings of Protestants.’’ There is a great 
deal more assurance in the inferenee than in the premises, which is very bad 
logic. The edition of Bozman quoted is Baltimore, 1837; our edition of 
Scharf is Baltimore, 1879 ; in the eyes of an historian the forty-two years’ dif- 
ference is to the advantage of the latter. Now Scharf treats this question, 
the religion of the members of the assembly of 1649, Vol. 1, (pp. 177-182). 
Unlike Bozman, who does but ‘‘ presume”’ and talk unscientifically of ‘ strong 
reasons’’ and ‘‘ strong grounds” without giving evidence, Scharf produces 
irrefragable proofs for the conclusion that the majority of that assembly were 
Catholics. 

Finally, we commend as good authority on the questions we have but 
touched rather than treated in this note, A Narrative and Critical History of 
America, edited by Justin Winsor, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Vol. III, Chap- 
ter vir, entitled ‘‘The English in Maryland.”’ This is otherwise a meritori- 
ous study, and sustains, in spite of some defects, the general reputation of the 
series for painstaking investigation and methodical arrangement of material. 

T, O'@. 
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Patrologia Syriaca complectens opera omnia SS. Patrum, Doctorum Script- 
orumque Catholicorum, quibus accedunt aliorum Acatholicorum auc- 
torum scripta quae ad res ecclesiasticas pertinent quotquot Syriace 
supersunt, secundum codices praesertim Londinenses, Parisienses, Vati- 
canos, accurante R. Graffin, Ph. ac Th. Doctore, linguae Syriacae in 
Facultate Theologica Instituti Catholici Parisiensis Lectere. Pars prima, 
ab initiis usque ad annum 850, Tomus Primus, cujus textum Syriacum 
vocalium signis instruxit, latine vertit, notis illustravit D. Joannes 
Parisot, presbyter et monachus congregationis Benedictinae Galliarum. 
Parisiis, Firmin Didot et Socii, 1894. 


The mere title of this long-awaited publication is enough to recommend 
it to all those who are interested in the various branches of Theology, and 
especially to the students of Oriental lore howsoever considered. When the 
famous Abbé Migne published his Greek and Latin patrologies, the whole 
scientific world justly received with unbounded admiration and deep thank- 
fulness what they considered a most important contribution to the science of 
the origin and growth of Christianity. The publication, of which we have 
just received the first volume, is the necessary complement to the work of 
Migne, ard I do not know but the Abbé Graffin and his collaborateurs have a 
right to the same amount of admiration and gratitude as their celebrated 
predecessor. It is generally admitted that the Syriac fathers do not compare 
with the fathers of the Greek and Latin churches, neither for elevation of 
thought, nor for grace combined with accuracy in its expression. As Renan 
said long ago, the characteristic of the Syrian is a certain mediocrity. He 
shone neither in war, nor in the arts, nor in science, nor, can we add, in 
theology. It is true also that they had not, like the Greek and Latin fathers, 
a direct influence on our destinies as Christian, and to some extent, as civilized 
nations. Separated from the western world by their language and their geo- 
graphical position, living and struggling under political circumstances dif- 
ferent from ours, they have gradually become strangers to us. We do not 
know them. Still, a glance at their vast literature would suffice to convince 
us that it contains inestimable treasures not only for Orientalists, but also for 
theologians, historians, and classical students. The Syriac MSS. preserved in 
the great libraries of Europe contain the works of more than two hundred 
writers whose series, opening with Aphraates and Ephrem, in the fourth cen- 
tury, closes with the imposing figure of Bar Hebreeus in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. For nine centuries Catholics, Nestorians and Monophysites vied with 
one another in literary, theological and scientific activity. The dogmatic im- 
portance is too evident to be insisted upon. One remark, however, may be made. 
The study of the Oriental theological works in their original form will enable 
us to understand why the Eastern churches so easily fell a prey to various dog- 
matic errors, by revealing to us how different from ours are their philosophical 
genius and their ways of thinking and expressing their thoughts. But the 
usefulness of Syriac literature is not limited to the history of dogma. The 
schools of Syria hold a prominent rank in the scriptural studies ; from the 
second century we see them busy with the translation and recension of 
the Holy Scripture. All biblical scholars know the famous Péshittd, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, and the Curetonian gospels, and they have heard of the various 
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Monophysite versions, of which a complete edition has not yet been pub- 
lished. Although more modest than the ecclesiastical historians of the 
Greek church, the chroniclers of Syria will prove most useful to the student 
of history ; among so many, I will mention Joshua the Stylite, to whom we 
are indebted for the best account of the great war between the Persian and 
the Byzantine empires (505-506) ; the anonymous author of the Chronicle of 
Edessa, compiled from the archives of Edessa and other documents now lost 
tous; John of Asia, or of Ephesus, whose Heclestastical History is worthy of 
all praise for the fulness and accuracy of its information and the evident 
striving of the author after impartiality, the third portion especially, where 
he narrates facts in which he played himself an important part ; Thomas of 
Marg4, author of a Monastic History, and finally Bar-Hebraeus, whose Univer- 
sal History is full of precious information on the Patriarchs of Antioch, and 
after the age of Severus, on the Patriarchs of the Monophysite branch of 
that church, down to the year 1285. Besides those and many other original 
works, we are indebted to the Syrians, more especially to the school of Edessa, 
for Syriac translations of important Greek works, which appear to have been 
made during the life-time of their authors, and offer for that reason a quite 
special interest. Such are the discourses of Titus of Bosra against the 
Manichees, the history of the Confessors of Palestine and the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Eusebius, the writings of St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St. 
Cyril, of Paul of Samosata, Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore of Mopsu- 
estia. Of the civil laws of the Emperors Constantine, Theodosius and Leo, 
on which is based all the legislation of the Oriental churches, in ecclesias- 
tical, judicial, and private matters, we have also an anonymous Syriac trans- 
lation in a manuscript which undeniably belongs to the earlier part of the 
sixth century. 

What had been published, so far, of this vast literature was just enough 
to excite our curiosity and make us wish that someone would finally under- 
take a complete publication and translation of all the Syriac writers, so that 
not only a few Orientalists, but all scholars, might have access to those ines- 
timable treasures. To the Abbé Graffin and his fellow-workers belongs the 
merit of having assumed that difficult task. ! 

In the volume that lies before us we have the first step in this monumen- 
tal undertaking, and an earnest of the scholarship and capacity of the edi- 
tors. Besides a general preface to the whole publication by the Abbé Graf- 
fin, it contains the first twenty-two alphabetical Demonstrations of Aphraates 
with a pertinent and exhaustive introduction by the editor and translator, 
Dom J. Parisot, O. S. B. j 

In the general preface the Abbé Graffin lays down the plan of the Syriac 
patrology and the critical and philological principles on which he intends to 
carry it out. It will include: 1, All the original works of the Catholic Syriac 
writers; 2, the works of the Nestorians and Monophysites so far at least as 
they have any importance; 8, translations from Greek works; 4, the Apocry- 
pha of the Old and New Testaments. The edition is to be based immediately 





*On Syriac literature in general the reader may consult J.S. Assemani Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, Rome, 3 vols.; P. Pick, Syriac Literature, in MacClintock and Strong’s Cyclo- 
pedia, vol. X. (1881); A. L. Frothingham, Historical Sketch of Syriac Literature and 
Culture,I. American Journal of Philology, vol. V., pp. 200-220; and the very complete 
sketch of W. Wright, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Syriac Literature; also 
G. Bickell, Conspectus Ret Syrorum Litterartae. Miinster, 1871. 12 
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on the best manuscripts of all the libraries of Europe, even in the case 
of texts already published, and the variant readings carefully noted at the 
foot of every page, whilst the discrepancies of orthography, often so precious 
for the paleographer and philologian, wiil be given in the special introduc- 
tion to the work of each author, together with a fac-simile in photo-engraving 
of the most valuable manuscripts. To make the publication accessible to all 
a Latin translation will be published parallel with the Syriac text, and to 
facilitate the study of the text for those who are already acquainted with the 
Syriac language a lexicon will be appended to the work of each writer, with 
the indication of the column and page where the words occur. 

As in the patrologies of Migne the different works will be edited in their 
chronological order. The publication will be divided into series, each of 
which will consist of about the same number of volumes. The first series, 
extending from the origins of Syriac literature to the year 350, comprises the 
works of Aphraates, Simeon Barsabbas, Bardesines, all the Apocrypha of the 
O)d and New Testaments, and translations from the Greek corresponding to 
that period. The size adopted is the same as that of the Greek and Latin 
patrologies of Migne. The page is divided into two columns, the one for the 
Syriac text, the other for the Latin translation. The type used in the Syriac 
text was expressly engraved and cast for this publication, and it will, we hope, 
mark the beginning of a new era in the annals of Syriac typography. Here- 
tofore the vowels which in Syriac, as in Hebrew and Arabic, are written either 
above or below the consonants, were set in a separate line above or below the 
line of the letters proper. This system, simple as it may seem, was full of 
technical difficulties, which rendered a correci edition nearly impossible. 
Hence, most editors determined to omit the vowels altogether. In fact, such 
a system had nothing to recommend it but its cheapness, a point which is in- 
deed worthy of consideration when the question of publishing works of so 
limited a sale as are generally Syriac writings. But an important work likea 
complete Syriac Patrology could not be conducted on economical principles 
at the cost of philological accuracy. The editors, therefore, resolved to have 
a new type cast, in which every consonant would be represented both singly 
and in combination with each of the five Syriac vowels; this plan carried the 
number of types to over 400, a figure which eloquently bespeaks the sacrifice 
of money, time and pains undergone by the Abbé Graffin and the firm of 
Firmin Didot. 

From a paleographical point of view different systems of vowel-signs 
and styles of characters were at hand. The western system of vowel-signs, 
borrowed from the Greeks in the seventh century, was selected as being, if not 
the most accurate, at least the simplest and the most familiar to Europeans. 
This choice made it necessary to adopt also the corresponding western style of 
consonants, which up to this date had been considered decidedly inferior to 
the eastern style as used by the Nestorians. But thanks to the incredible 
painstaking of the Abbé Graffin, who conformed it to the ancient manuscripts, 
it appears now in quite a new dress which compares favorably with the script 
of the Nestorians. It is but fairto mention here with Abbé Graffin, MM. 
Tattegrain and Aubert, of the Imprimerie Nationale, the former of whom 
designed the characters, whilst the latter devoted a whole year to theirengraving. 

The introduction of Dom Parisot to the first introduction is just what an 
introduction should be, exhaustive, yet concice, investigating thoroughly in 
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regard to the person and works of his author, the various questions the solu- 
tion of which is necessary to the scholar who wishes to study these works, 
and indicating briefly the use that others can make of the doctrine contained 
in them. 

Aphraates, more generally known as the ‘‘ Persian Sage,’’ was born of 
heathen parents in the latter portion of the third century, on the boundary of 
the Persian Empire. Having become a Christian, he embraced the religious 
life, and was in course of time raised to the episcopal dignity. He appears 
to have spent mostof his life in the convent of St. Mathew, not far from Mos- 
sool, on a spur of the mountains of Kurdistan. When he became a convert, 
or more likely when he was consecrated bishop, he took the more Christian 
name of Jacob, which caused his writings to be attributed to his famous 
namesake, Jacob of Nisibis, whose works have entirely perished. The only 
works we have from the pen of Aphraates are the twenty-three alphabetical 
Demonstrations, so called because each of them begins with one of the Syriac 
letters in alphabetic order. These Demonstrations are supposed to be as many 
answers to the queries of a friend. According to the Armenians, who con 
founded Aphraates with Jacob of Nisibis, that friend would be their famous 
apostle, Gregory the Illuminator. Gennadius, a priest of Marseilles of the 
fifth century, was the first among the Latins to call attention to the works of 
Aphraates, whom he also confounds with his namesake, Jacob of Nisibis. 
The writings of Aphraates were published for the first time in 1756, at Rome, 
from an incomplete Armenian translation, by Nicholas Antonelli, who, in his 
turn, ascribes them to Jacob of Nisibis, on the authority of his manuscript. 
But it was not until the middle of this century that the original text was dis- 
covered in two manuscripts of the fifth and sixth centuries, belonging to the 
Nitrian collection, now preserved in the British Museum. The Syriac text 
was published in 1869 by W. Wright, a partial German translation by G. 
Bickell in 1874, and a complete one, in German also, by G. Bert in 1888. In 
spite of all this, the present edition is quite a novelty, as the Demonstrations 
appear here for the first time, both in the original text and in a Latin transla- 
tion, and that, too, with a full critical and philological apparatus, which 
makes them available to all scholars, whether or not familiar with the Syriac 
language. 

The Demonstrations which might more properly be styled Spiritual or 
Ascetical Essays, treat under different headings of faith, and of various virtues, 
the practice of which must accompany faith to make it available for salva- 
tion. Although most of them are of a purely parenetic character, yet all 
teem with precious information on the most important questions of dogma, 
moral, liturgy, ecclesiastical and even profane history. A number of interest- 
ing points have been noted by Dom Parisot, which, as he briefly shows, are 
pregnant with important conclusions in favor of the conformity of the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church with those of the early Christian Church. I 
would call the attention of the reader more particularly to the two pages 
where the learned Benedictine sums up the doctrine of Aphraates on the 
Sacraments; there the apologist will find much that can be of service in dog- 
matic controversies with our separated brethren. 

Lack of space, however, does not allow me to expatiate at greater length. 
Let the scholarly reader purchase the work and read it; his trouble will be 
abundantly repaid. One question, however, from so many I will single out 
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that I may have a chance to make at least one unfavorable criticism, (since no 
review of a book is complete without some fault-finding). Page LV. Dom 
Parisot, speaking of the Holy Eucharist, says: ‘‘ Ritum etiam auctor significat 
quo sacramentum accipiebant stantes pedibus (Demonstr. XII. 8.), et ore sume- 
bant, (Demonstr. VII., 21; IX. 10; XX., 8).”” The passages to which he 
refers us are so highly interesting from a liturgical standpoint that they 
deserve a more explicit allusion. We know that in the early ages of the 
Church the communicants, standing, used to receive the Holy Eucharist 
in their right hand and carry it to their mouths, a custom which was pre- 
served even in the Latin Church as late as the eighth or ninth century. This 
rite in some churches was accompanied with special acts of devotion. We 
learn from St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Cateches, Myst. V., 21..22), and St. John 
Damascene (De Fide Orthodoxa, IV. 18), thatin Jerusalem the faithful before 
consuming the Eucharist carried it to their lips, eyes, and forehead to sanctify 
themselves. It is curious to find the same ceremony in the Syrian Church at 
the time of Aphraates. In Demonstr. VII., 21, Aphraates comparing the 
good Christians to the faithful dog that fights for his master and licks his 
wounds, says: ‘‘ They love our Lord and they lick his wounds when they 
receive his body, and place it over their eyes, and lick it with their tongue, as 
the dog licks his master.’’ In Demonstr. XX., 8, using the same figure, he 
compares the Christians to the dogs that came and licked the sores of Laz- 
arus at the gates of the rich man, and says: ‘‘ The dogs that came are the 
Gentiles, who lick the wounds of our Saviour when they take His Body and 
place it over their eyes.” We think that Dom Parisot has not sufficiently 
brought out this very interesting liturgical fact. His sentence is so laconic 
that at first sight he may be suspected of not having seized the full import of 
the original, the more so as his translation is somewhat negligent in the most 
explicit of the three passages referred to by him. The words *‘sibi ante 
oculos propositum,’’ do not render exactly the Syriac ‘‘sfymin leh ‘al 
‘aynayhon’’ as may be seen in the English translation above. In Demonstr. 
XX., 8, the words, ‘‘ ponuntque coram oculis suis,” are a better rendition of the 
Syriac words which are the same in the first passage. However, neither 
‘*ante”’ nor ‘‘ coram,”’ translate the Syriac ‘‘‘al,’’ which in most cases, and 
here especially, means ‘‘ over”’ or ‘‘ upon.” . 

Abstraction made of a few like inaccuracies, this first volume of the 
Syriac patrology is, on the whole, worthy of great praise, and may be looked 
upon as an earnest of what is to follow. We cannot urge too much the lovers 
of ancient lore to aid the editors by their subscription in carrying to a suc- 
cessful end a work so auspiciously begun. Subscriptions may be sent to 
A. Picard, 82, rue Bonaparte, Paris, for the first volume now ready, and the 
second volume which will be published early in July. Price per volume, $6; 
to the clergy, $5. H. H. 


The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, a work attributed to Abi SAlth. 
the Armenian, edited and translated by B. T. A. Evetts, M. A., with 
notes by Alfred J. Butler, M. A., F. S. A. (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic 
series, part vii.) Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895. 

This is one of the most important contributions to the history of Chris- 
tian Egypt. The author was an Armenian, born and reared in Egypt, proba- 
bly a member of the Armenian colony which settled there at the end of the 
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eleventh century of our era; he wrote his work in the first years of the thir- 
teenth century. His object would seem to have been to collect information 
of all sorts about Egypt and the neighboring countries, but he evidently de- 
sired above all to describe the churches and monasteries and to narrate inci- 
dents of ecclesiastical history. The work is consequently of special concern 
to those interested in the study of Christianity in Egypt during the first cen- 
turies of the Mohammedan domination. It forms a most useful complement 
and continuation to the Biographies of the Patriarchs, compiled in the ninth 
century by Severus, Bishop of Ushminain, still unpublished (although 
much used by Renaudot in his Historia Patriarcharum Alexandrinorum 
Jacobitarum), and to the Annals of Eutychius (Said-ibn-al-Batrik, died A. D. 
940), published by Pococke. Besides a multitude of personal observations, 
especially about the Armenian churches and monasteries, Abd Salih gave us 
the benefit of a number of other similar works, both Christian and Mohamme- 
dan, most of which have either entirely perished or are still unpublished. He 
makes frequent allusions to the history of Egypt, and especially to the more 
important periods, such as the Mohammedan conquest, the overthrow of the 
Omeyyad dynasty, the rule of Ahmad ibu Tiltn, and the invasion by the 
Fatimite Caliph Al-Mu‘izz. Moreover, he intersperses his narrative with 
a number of anecdotes which throw quite a new light on the intercourse be- 
tween Christians and Mohammedans. If there were periods of disturbance, 
marked by the sacking of churches, there were also times of peace, during 
which the followers of the two religions seem to have dealt quite friendly 
with one another ; the Moslem governors would then not only authorize, but 
also assist in the restoration of the churches. Sometimes they would, by 
special privilege, be allowed to be present at the celebration of the Christian 
liturgy, although they were more generally attracted to the convents by the 
well-kept gardens of the monks and still more so by the good wine which 
some of them fully appreciated in spite of the precept of their Prophet. 
Although well acquainted with Arabic, Abi Sdlih had by no means re- 
ceived a classical training in that language. His works consequently present 
much that will prove very interesting to the student of the Egyptian-Arabic 
dialects. 

Unfortunately the text as published from the only known M&., in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, is but an abridgment of the primitive work 
and looks more like adesultory note-book than a composition written for a 
determined purpose. Add to this that the first 22 folios have disappeared. 

The edition of Mr. Evetts is based on two copies carefully compared 
with the original. His translation is liberally furnished with most instructive 
and necessary notes, some of which have been supplied by Mr. A. Butler, the 
well known author of the “Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt.” Several 
indexes and a map of Egypt complete the work and make it a really useful 
and interesting book. H. H. 


Le Pape Leon XIII. Sa Vie, Son Action Religeuse, Politique et Sociale. 
Par Mgr. de T’Serclaes, Prélat de la Maison de Sa Sainteté. Desclée, de 
Brouwer et Cie. Paris et Lille, 1894. 

Two octavo volumes of about six hundred pages each. ‘‘As one reads, 
one feels,’’ says§Mgr, Baunard, Rector of the University of Lille, in the in- 
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troduction, ‘‘ that the writer draws from the sources ; he knows the scene, the 
men, the things and the secret of the things he narrates.’ ‘‘ Your long 
sojourn in Rome,’’ writes to the author Cardinal Rampolla in a commenda- 
tory letter, ‘‘ has allowed you to procure a great abundance of documents to 
confirm the truthfulness of your narrative.’’ ‘‘I have not hesitated,’’ writes 
the author in the preface, ‘‘to take up the most delicate points of contem- 
poraneous church history. In such matters true wisdom for him who has 
faith consists in conforming his judgment to that of the Vicar of Christ and 
substituting to his own opinions the divinely enlightened opinions of the 
Head of the Church. I have tried to follow that rule in this work based on 
a veracious relation of facts. The position I hold in Rome, the kindness I 
have met with, in the writing of this book, at the hands of the highest eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, gave me every facility for attaining the end in view.” 
From the family archives of Carpineto he has drawn the account of Joachim 
Pecci’s early life. As to the account of Leo XIII’s pontificate he has utilized 
the lives of the Pope, generally incomplete, that certain writers such as Mgr. 
O’Reilly, Pierbiagio Casoli, and others have published before him ; he has 
gone to the Acta Leonis XIII., those given to the press and not a few still un- 
edited ; and, moreover, ‘‘I have not neglected to ask information from men 
who have been actively engaged, and not always on the side of Leo. XIII., in 
the political and religious movements of their respective countries.’ In 
fact, itis an open secret that this life of our great Pope is, to say the least, 
semi-official, authentic in the highest degree, and will remain for posterity the 
purest source and strongest document of the Pontificate of Leo XIII. In 
the mechanical work of these volumes the house of Descleé has added to its 
former renown. Besides having typographical beauty, they contain over a 
hundred illustrations, fac-similes of the Pope’s handwriting, monuments of 
Rome, portraits of illustrious contemporaries, churchmen and statesmen, 
men of letters and men of war, saints and savants, friends and foes, the whole 
century, so to speak, an escort to the Great Pontiff. 

Other writers have given us biographical essays on Leo’s life and pontifi- 
cate ; but we needed a complete portrait of him, true, taken from nature, in 
which the august model himself could recognize the authentic image of his 
own mind, acts and government. This Mgr. deT’Serclaes gives us. He has 
penetrated deeply, or rather one feels that he has been admitted into the inner 
thought of the Sovereign Pontiff; for, as he goes on with the narrative, he 
gives not only the facts but the intimate reasons of the facts, reasons which 
can be known only to the chief actor himself. Here is the great value of 
this work, it shows forth not only the reign but also the philosophy of the 
reign of Leo XIII. As proof of this assertion we instance the thirty-second 
chapter wherein are treated the relations of Leo to the church of the United 
States. The time, we think, has come when we can take a calm, dispassionate 
view of the late contests that have divided the churchmen of the United 
States. Now, in this chapter, we have the Pope’s views on such questions as 
Education, Cahenslyism, the Apostolic Delegation. Is there a loyal child of 
Rome who is not at this hour sufliciently recovered from the heat of con- 
troversy to accept as final on those questions the views and decisions of the 
Holy Father himself, and to say in all sincerity, Roma locuta est, causa finita 
est ? 
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In a letter to Mgr. de T’Serclaes, apropos of his life of Loe XIII., the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines says: ‘‘ Papal infallibility does not ex- 
haust the obedience due the Holy See by Catholics. Beside doctrinal teach- 
ing, there goes the direction given by the Pope to the interests of the Church.”’ 
Mgr. Doutreloux, Bishop of Liége, speaking lately of the social direction 
given by Leo XIII. in his Rerwm Novarum, said: ‘‘ According to the teach- 
ing of theology we must distinguish between infallibility and direction. The 
Pope does not define every day. He has the right and the mission to give to 
the Church and the questions she has to solve a direction a tendency ; and 
Catholics owe obedience to such movements as he impresses. He is not only 
doctor but pastor ; he not only teaches but directs. At this hour many seem 
to not know, or forget, or understand imperfectly this important double office 
of the Papacy.”’ 

A better philosophical synthesis of Leo XIII’s pontificate could not be 
made after the reading of Mgr. de T’Serclaes’ work than the following froin the 
pen of the Most Reverend Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Satolli: 


The Pontificate of Pope Leo must now be numbered among the longest 
in the history of the Church, and has been marked each year by some lumin- 
ous act of profound wisdom and untiring solicitude for the good, not only of 
Catholicity, but of mankind at large. 

No one in modern times has understood better than Pope Leo the needs 
of society in all branches of knowledge and fields of action. 

It would seem as if from the time when he succeeded Pope Pius he had 
formed a grand plan, in which he took cognizance of all the needs of humanity 
and determined on the provisions he would make for those needs during the 
whole course of his Pontificate. 

We can best distinguish this design of the Pope in three particular direc- 
tions: 

Firstly, in the Holy Father’s ardent zeal for the development of studies. 

Secondly, in the continued interest which he has shown in social science. 

And, thirdly, in his untiring efforts to bring peace into the Christian 
countries by the spread of civilization, the teaching of religion, and the pro- 
motion of concord between Church and State. 

With regard to studies, Pope Leo has already reared a monument of im- 
perishable fame by the successive acts of his Pontificate. 

Early in his reign he turned his attention to the encouragement of the 
study of classical literature, of philosophy and the natural sciences, of the- 
ology and the various branches of sacred sciences, such as biblical knowl- 
edge and ecclesiastical history, and of judicial sciences, especially of Roman 
law and comparative civil law. 

To accomplish his aim he founded new chairs and new institutions in 
Rome for these various departments of literary and encyclopedic knowledge, 
and called to his assistance some of the most eminent and learned professors. 

With regard to sociology, it is another of the Holy Father’s glories that 
at this latter end of the nineteenth century his encyclicals are regarded as so 
many admirable parts of a grand doctrinal system, comprehensive and uni- 
versal, embracing all the social sciences, beginning with the fundamental 
theorems of natural law and going on to the consideration of the political 
constitution of States and of every economic question. 

_ The whole world knows how well the Pope’s encyclicals have carried out 
his plan, and how, for this reason, they have their own peculiar character by 
which they are distinguished from the pontifical utterances of other Popes, 
even those of his immediate predecessor, Pius IX. 

_ Turning again to his policy of pacification, the ecclesiastical history of 
his pontificate, the civil history of Europe, the universal history of the human 
race will in the future have to give un pages of the highest praise to Leo XIII. 

Germany, Belgium, France and Spain profess their boundless gratitude 
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for the peace-giving interventions of Leo XIII. in many grave and critical 
emergencies, and for acts which have been of the greatest moment to the 
nations. 

Asia, too, and Africa will be found joining in the chorus and lauding Leo, 
who has so often and so resolutely labored to reawaken those old and fossil- 
ized portions of the earth to a new life of Christian civilization. 

Nor will America throughout its length and breadth withhold its tribute 
of loyal and generous esteem, veneration and gratitude to Pope Leo for those 
acts of his pontificate which have at various times been promulgated, and by 
which he has shown his confidence and hope in the grand future of this 
mighty nation. 

During the memorable seventeen years of his pontifical rule nothing has 
been more remarkable or plain than the incessdnt growth of his benignant 
moral influence. 

To-day the Holy Father’s words are listened to with deference by every 
court, by every government, by every people. 

On every question touching universal human interests his counsel is 
sought early and welcomed gratefully. 

Despite, then, all the adverse trend of mundane circumstances, despite 
the loss of the external symbols of its high authority, the Papacy has gained 
in power and splendor since the accession of the present glorious Pontiff. As 
Macaulay says in one of his most noble essays: 

‘‘The Papacy remains, not in decay, not a mere antique, but full of life 
and youthful vigor.”’ 

1. (OG. 





Philosophy of Mind, by George Trumbull Ladd. New York, 1895. 


Professor Ladd’s numerous contributions to the science of mind have 
secured him such prominence among psychologists, that his solution of the 
deeper problems treated in this volume must command the attention both of 
the philosopher and of the purely scientific student. In fact, the very publi 
cation, at this time, of a work which claims to be from first to last an ‘‘ essay 
in metaphysics,’’ is a noteworthy event. It is a stern rebuke to that positiv- 
ism which rejects all knowledge except that which is purely empirical. Prof. 
Ladd’s reasons for taking such a course are set forth at length in the opening 
chapters of his work, which deal with ‘‘ psychology and the philosophy of 
mind.’’ The latter he defines as ‘‘the exhibition and defence of the legiti- 
mate inferences and ulterior import belonging to psychic facts, as faithfully 
described and scientifically explained.’’ This ‘‘ exhibition,’ to which the 
body of the work is devoted, is meant to show, first, the nature of mind; 
second, the nature of the relations in which mind and body stand to each 
other. 

The agnostic position is rejected because knowledge of nothing but phe- 
nomena is not knowledge at all. Phenomenon as mere appearance implies 
real existence with which the contrast of appearance is made. Now the 
reality of mind is pre-supposed by anyone who admits the reality of physical 
beings. Itis attested, moreover, by self-consciousness, memory and inference. 
But wherein does this reality consist? ‘‘ The reality of mental life consists 
of actual mentality; it is the really being self-conscious, self-active, knowing, 
remembering, and thinking, as mind.’’ When there are no psychic states, 
there is no real existence of mind. Hence, in dreamless sleep, or other uncon- 
scious conditions, the mind ceases to be. The identity and unity of mind 
having been explained after the same fashion, it is claimed that the reality, 
identity and unity of mind are perfected by development. 
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This doctrine coincides, essentially, with the ‘‘ actuality ” theory of Prof. 
‘Wundt. Nor does it radically differ from the teaching of phenomenalism. 
The latter places reality in an unknowable something behind or beneath con- 
sciousness; Prof. Ladd does away with the ‘‘ something ’”’ and ascribes reality 
to the conscious states themselves, on the principle that the real and the know- 
able are identical. But in either case, all that we can get at are the con- 
scious states, and it matters little whether these be called phenomena or nou- 
mena—so far as our knowledge of the real is concerned. 

Prof. Ladd’s view of the relations between body and mind is decidedly 
dualistic. ‘‘ The conception of causation, in its fullest import, is applicable 
to the relations in reality between the body and the mind.’”’ Indeed it is, “in 
the relations between body and mind; as actually experienced, that the notions 
of being a cause, or being effected, chiefly originate.’’ Accordingly, he is 
equally averse to Materialism, which makes mind a function of brain ; to 
(monistic) Spiritualism, which looks upon brain and everything else as pro- 
ducts of mind ; and to current Monism, which merges body and mind in one 
being about which nothing can be known. His criticism of these doctrines 
is undoubtedly the best part of his book. On Monism he is particularly 
severe, rejecting outright the so-called principle of psycho-physical parallelism 
on which that theory is based. 

Still, there are intimations throughout the work that he is not opposed to 
Monism in all respects. ‘‘ Psychological dualism,’’ he says, ‘‘does not debar 
one from the position of a Monist when attempting a theoretical construction 
in explanation of all experience ; that is, a system of philosophy which in- 
cludes all orders of facts.’’ More especially is this Monistic leaning shown 
in his explanation of the origin and permanence of mind. The mind is not 
transmitted by generation ; nor is it the result of creation in the ordinary 
sense of that term ; it issues from the One Being. A similar answer is pro- 
vided for the difficulties growing out of the intermittent character of con- 
sciousness. ‘‘ Unconscious finite minds exist only in that ‘ world-ground’ in 
which all minds and things have their existence.’’ With this statement we 
are led back to the fundamental notion which places the reality of mind in 
the actuality of its functions. How far all the difficulties which such a notion 
presents can be met by Monism as Prof. Ladd conceives it, remains to be seen. 
He has promised a further elucidation, and we need not anticipate. Mean- 
while, the present “‘ essay ’’ deserves credit as well for its strict adherence to 
the data of scientific psychology, as for the independent spirit in which scien- 


tific ‘‘ generalizations’”’ are handled. 
BASF; 


Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae Specialis, ad mentem S. Thomae Aquinatis, 
hodiernis moribus accommodata, Vol. I.-II. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey, SS8., 
Tornaci, Desclée, Lefebvre et Soc; Baltimorae, Md., St. Mary’s Sem- 
inary, 1894-1895. 


The appearance of new manuals in every branch of science often raises 
the question of their utility, not only in particular, but in general. Are not 
the old text-books good enough? Has anything substantially new been dis- 
covered that necessitates new treatment of the old materials? These are es- 
pecially pertinent questions in the science of theology, whose subject-matter 
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has long since crystallized, and whose methods are in great measure sacrosanct 
after the passage of the great constructive writers of the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries. Nevertheless, there is much to say for the new manuals 
that come forth with a certain regularity, that betokens a great and real need 
to which they reply. While the doctrine and its informing spirit remain the 
same, the circumstances change. New adversaries spring up, with new men- 
tal conformations, and new discoveries are turned against religion, revelation, 
the Church and our actual society. The faithful themselves change, and 
their intellectual bias and habits are necessarily conditioned, to a large extent, 
by the spiritual atmosphere in which they move. New systems of thought, 
new views of life, man, the world and history are daily pullulating. An enor- 
mous brain-activity everywhere manifests itself, more intense, universal and 
transforming, perhaps, than ever existed before. Add to this, that unlike any 
previous age since the appearance of Christianity, there is going on a general 
unification of all the oppositions, there is growing a common un-Christian 
philosophy or Weltanschauung, which great multitudes now acquire by 
heredity, and not by personal choice or accident. Then again, within these 
general outlines, all this changes from one generation to another, from one 
country to another. There is, then, ample reason why new manuals of the- 
ology should be brought forth at regular intervals, not to speak of the natural 
workings of the theological mind, which must find expression in new adapta 
tions of an apologetic, illustrative or demonstrative nature. 

The tkeological manual of Dr. Tanquerey, professor of dogmatic theology 
at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, is the latest Latin text-book on theology 
that has come to our notice. Two volumes have, so far, been issued. The 
first treats of Faith, of the One God, of the Trinity, of God the Creator and 
the Uplifter, of the Incarnate Word and the Redeemer,—that is, of the funda- 
mental concepts of natural and supernatural religion, as exhibited in the Old 
and the New dispensations. The second volume treats of Grace and Justifica- 
tion, of the Seven Sacraments, and of the Four Last Things, or, God the Re- 
warder and the Punisher. It is evident that we have here the usual frame- 
work of a Catholic theology, and that the mind of the theological student is 
not needlessly thrown out of gear by astriving on the part of the teacher for 
new and minute subdivisions to which nothing in the nature of the science 
replies, and which are not justified by any fresh materials, or grave changes 
in the mental habits of readers. This is already a merit in the work of Dr. 
Tanquerey, especially when we remember that it is written for students, and 
therefore calls for the qualities of definiteness, perspicuity and brevity, as 
well as for clearness of outline and completeness of enumeration. The sub- 
ject-matter of Dr. Tanquerey’s two volumes is, therefore, that usually found 
in manuals of theology, ¢. ¢., the doctrine of the Catholic Church as made 
known through authoritative channels, and the exposition, illustration and 
defence of that doctrine as summarized from the best ecclesiastical writers. 
He is a frank and consistent Thomist in theology, but his mind is broad and 
charitable, and he does not incline to draw the barriers around our mental lib- 
erty any more closely than the law determines. There are no traces of timid 
temporizing in his book, neither are there unhappy evidences of ultra-ortho- 
doxy. In medio tutissimus ibis. This temper of mind is admirably illustrated 
in his treatiseon God the Creator, where the demands of Catholic faith and 
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the claims of human science are justly and satisfactorily balanced, and the 
mind of the young student left filled with obedience and reverence for the first, 
while it remains open and sympathetic to the charms and rights of the second. 
It is this largeness and candor of mind which attract most in the pages of Dr. 
Tanquerey, and which cannot fail to leave a very desirable impression on the 
minds of his students and readers. He is of the school of Cardinal Newman, 
whose revered name, for the rest, perpetually graces these pages. 

The work of Dr. Tanquerey is a manual, not an exhaustive theology, and 
therefore it would be unjust to seek in it a full treatment of questions on any 
one of which libraries have been and will yet be written. We can only ask 
that nothing essential to each treatise shall be omitted, and that the historical 
outline be complete and distinct. In the second volume there is a departure 
from the methods of most manuals, in the collocation, at the opening of each 
treatise, of the pertinent original authorities, and the indication of the best 
modern literature concerning the subject. This literature is largely selected 
from among English writers, and is taken from both Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic sources. There are two reasons for this. The mind of the young theolo- 
gian must not only be Catholic in the spirit and matter of faith, but also in 
tone and acquisitions. He must learn, and that in his seminary and from his 
professor, not only who are the Catholic authorities, but their opponents ; and 
not only those of the deistic and revolutionary age, but of the modern agnos- 
tic stripe. Such works are cited, with aptness and moderation, by Dr. Tan- 
querey, sometimes by way of information, often to round out his thesis by the 
admission of an adversary, which will always be a powerful locus communis 
of controversy. The student becomes thus acquainted with all the leaders of 
modern thought, their spirit and tendencies, their chief objections to the 
Catholic faith, and he goes out into the world, not, perhaps, a perfect theolo- 
gian, but well-grounded, cognizant of the site and the limits of the battle field 
and the nature and number of the combatants, and incapable of leading him- 
self and his own astray by ignorance of the situation. The collection of the 
original documents of the Church at the opening of each treatise accustoms the 
student to go back to these irrefragable authorities, and engenders in his mind 
a respect for the historical method and an enlightened habit of applying it, 
which will often stand him in good stead in the higher work of the parochial 
ministry, which can no longer be carried on successfully, at least in certain 
quarters, with a modicum of acquirements and an imperfect or antiquated 
mental training. 

We could wish that this beginning of a better, more modern literary form 
in our theological manuals were carried farther, and that such text-books in 
the future should open with some encyclopzdic chapters on the sezence of the- 
ology, its nature, its history, its divisions, its sources, the classes of its litera- 
ture, its main problems, etc.,—the whole mainly expository and directive. 
The student would thus gain a bird’s-eye view at once of the land through 
which he was to travel, and not stumble aimlessly from one rich province to 
another. Without some such direction as this, he runs the risk of learning 
only at the end of his studies, if then, of certain theological sources, collec- 
tions, authorities and the like. This is all the more important in our time, 
when theology, under changed names, is again becoming the study of the day, 
as is amply evidenced by the polite literature of the last twenty years. 
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The book of Dr. Tanquerey is a welcome and a_useful work; even its 
external make-up is attractive, it being modest in size, portable, neatly printed 
on thick mild-toned paper. It is a credit to the author and to the learned and 
virtuous body of men of which he is a distinguished member. Our theologi- 
cal literature would suffer a serious diminution if their contributions were 
taken from it ; contributions all the more meritorious when we remember that 
the Sulpician professor is much distracted by grave daily occupations of 
routine, interrupted by the demands of his sacred calling as director of sacer- 
dotal consciences, and generally hampered by the many details of seminary 
life, which rob him of the leisure for composition, or prevent him from satis- 
factorily exploring all the avenues of research, even when he is well-fitted 
and anxious to do so. But the work of Dr. Tanquerey needs no apology, and 
we cheerfully recommend it to the public. ns Os is 


The Foundations of Belief. Being notes introductory to the study of the- 
ology. By the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


The nineteenth century is ending along all lines in a reaction against the 
literary and philosophical and social ideals of its opening. The evidences of 
this movement are numerous. Witness the rise of the French school of de 
Vogiie and Bourget against the realism of Zola, Flaubert and the Brothers 
de Goncourt; such economic pronouncements as those in the present number 
of this BULLETIN of such a widely-known master as Carroll D. Wright 
against the unethical social principles that were current heretofore; and, more 
notably still, the suggestive address of Lord Salisbury at the last meeting of 
the British Association, a solemn protest against the materialistic philosophy 
of the day. Again, not to extend the list any further, for we do but point 
out a vein, take two late books from English writers, Thoughts on Religion, 
by the late George John Romanes, edited by Charles Gore, and the one we 
have mentioned at the head of this review, two works that deserve to rank 
and to be read with Mallock’s famous Js Life Worth Living? The movement 
indicated is back from materialistic literature, economics, philosophy to 
ethical, Christian ideals and principles. The age is coming to know, feel and 
declare that since Christianity is the only solid and satisfactory foundation of 
civilization, so in Christianity alone is the power that can save us from the 
present evils and the coming dangers of materialistic doctrines. It would be 
a profitable and interesting study—had we time and were it our present busi- 
mess—to show what has been the influence of Leo XIII. in this return of the 
age of Christ. 

Balfour’s work is intended to serve as an ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Theology.’’ It does not claim to deal with the substance of theology. How- 
ever, it is not the less important or valuable, for, as he says (p. 2), ‘‘ the de- 
cisive battles of theology are fought beyond its frontiers. It is not over purely 
religious controversies that the cause of religion is lost or won.’’ There are 
two very distinct parts in the book: one negative or destructive, the other 
positive or constructive. In the first he sets out to undo the prevalent philo- 
sophical systems that are opposed to belief or faith, and after having cleared 
the’ground, he lays in the second part the foundations of belief. The two 
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systems of philosophy he attacks are naturalism and transcendental idealism. 
To the latter he devotes but one short chapter, as being less dangerous, be- 
cause less popular, than the former, and considers even that one chapter as 
not essential to his main purpose, since in a foot-note (p. 187) ‘‘ the reader who 
has no familiarity with philosophic literature is advised to omit this chapter.”’ 
Acting on the advice, we shall make in this review no further allusion to 
idealism. 

The other system against which he directs his main attack is thus de- 
scribed (pp. 6-7): ‘“‘I have selected a system . . . which under many 
names numbers a formidable following, and is in reality the only system 
which ultimately profits by any defeats which theology may sustain, or which 
may be counted on to flood the spaces from which the tide of religion has 
receded. Agnosticism, positivism, empiricism have all been used more or 
less correctly to describe this scheme of thought. . . . The term I shall 
commonly employ is naturalism. . . . The leading doctrines are that we 
may know phenomena and the laws by which they are connected, but noth- 
ing more. More there may be or not be; but if it exists we can never appre- 
hend it; and whatever the world may be in its reality (supposing such an ex- 
pression to be otherwise than meaningless), the world for us, the world with 
which alone we are concerned, or of which alone we can have any cognizance, 
is that world which is revealed to us through perception, and which is the 
subject-matter of the natural sciences.” Having defined his adversary, he 
goes on to show the relations of naturalism to ethics, esthetics and reason, 
and finally contends that naturalism has no philosophical basis. 

(1.) As to the relation of naturalism to ethics he finds an incongruity be- 
tween the sentiments subservient to morality and the naturalistic account of 
their origin; and no better harmony prevails between the demands of the 
moral sentiment and what naturalism points out as the final goal of all 
human endeavor. 

(2.) As to the relationship of naturalism to esthetics, he concludes thus: 
‘““We feel no difficulty in admitting the full consequences of that theory (natu- 
ralism) at the lower end of the esthetic scale, in the region, for instance, of bon- 
nets and wall-papers. . . . But when we look back on those rare mo- 
ments when feelings stirred inus by some beautiful object not only seem 
wholiy to absorb us, but to raise us to the vision of things far above the ken 
of bodily sense or discursive reason, we cannot acquiesce in any attempt at 
explanation which confines itself to the bare enumeration of physiological 
causes and effects; we cannot willingly assent to a theory which makes a 
good composer only differ from a good cook in that he deals in more compli- 
cated relations, moves in a wider circle of associations and arouses our feel- 
ings through a different sense. . . . Wemust believe that somewhere and 
for some Being there shines an unchaging splendor of beauty, of which in 
nature and art, we see, each of us from our own standpoint, only passing 
gleams and stray reflections.” 

(8.) As to the relation between naturalism and reason, it is stated thus: 
‘‘ Human reason is nature’s final product : if the world is not made by reason, 
reason is, at all events, made by the world, and the unthinking interaction of 
causes and effects has resulted in a consciousness wherein that interaction 
may be reflected and understood.’’ It is the theory of the non-rational origin 
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of reason. He has no difficulty in showing that, if this account of reason be 
true, reason is only the dim passage from one set of unthinking habits to an- 
other, one of many experiments for increasing our chance of survival, and, 
among these, by no means the most important or the most enduring. In this 
system reason does not make man superior to the material world. “If, in- 
deed, there were a rational author of nature (a concession naturalism does not 
make), and if in any degree, even the most insignificant, we shared His attri- 
butes, we might well conceive ourselves as of finer essence and more intrinsic 
worth than the material world which we inhabit, immeasurable though it 
may be. Butif we be the creation of that world, if it made us what we are, 
and will unmake us again ; how then?” 

(4). What is the philosophic basis of naturalism? Two elements com- 
pose the naturalistic creed: ‘‘ the one positive, consisting of the teaching con- 
tained in the general body of the natural sciences; the other negative, ex- 
pressed in the doctrine that beyond these limits, wherever they may happen 
to lie, nothing is, and nothing can be, known. Now the usual practice with 
those who dissent from this general view is to choose the second or negative 
half of itforattack. . . . I propose here to consider not the negative, but 
the positive half of the naturalistic system. I shall leave for the moment 
unchallenged the statement that beyond the natural sciences knowledge is 
impossible; but I shall venture, instead, to ask a few questions as tothe 
character of the knowledge which is thought to be obtained within those 
limits.”’ He then goes into a criticism of this positive side of uaturalism in 
a long chapter which is, to our thinking, the strongest in the whole book; and 
he concludes thus: ‘‘1 begin by admitting that the criticisms themselves are 
from the nature of the case, incomplete; yet, in my opinion they are sufli- 
cient; and I shall, therefore, not scruple henceforth to assume that a purely 
empirical theory of things, a philosophy which depends for its premises in 
the last resort upon the particulars revealed to us in perceptive experience 
alone, is one that cannot be rationally accepted. . . . With empirical 
philosophy, considered as a tentative contribution to the theory of science, I 
have no desire to pick a quarrel. . . . But that it should develop into 
naturalism, and then, on the strength of labors which it has not endured, of 
victories which it has not won, and of scientific triumphs in which it has no 
share, presume to dictate terms of surrender to every other system of belief is 
altogether intolerable. Naturalism neither ministers to the needs of mankind, 
nor does it satisfy their reason.”’ 

Such is a brief outline of the first part of the work. The fencing of Mr. 
Balfour against naturalism is admirable; its effect has been to force to the 
field the veteran champion of Agnosticism, Mr. Hurley, who has published in 
the Nineteenth Century, March, 1895, an article preliminary to what promises 
to be alengthy reply. Let him beware; Mr. Balfour is a peculiar wrestler; 
no description of his tactics will answer our purpose better than the following 
passage from the New York Sun, March 24, reviewing Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan, by Lafcadio Hearn: 

Jiujutsu is, it seems, the old samurai art of fighting without weapons. 
To the uninitiated, it looks like wrestling. That is what an ordinary Western 
observer would take it to be should he happen to see jiujutsu practised by ten 
or twelve lithe young students, bare-footed and bare-limbed, throwing each 
other about on a matting. A professional wrestler, however, would discern 
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more in the performance. He would note that the young men are very cau- 
tious about putting forth their strength, and that the grips, holds, and slings 
are both peculiar and risky. In spite of the care exercised, he would judge 
the whole performance to be dangerous play, and would be tempted to advise 
the adoption of Western ‘scientific’ rules. Mr. Hearn assures us that the 
real thing is much more dangerous than a Western wrestler would guess 
at sight. Jiujutsu is not an art of display at all. It is not a training 
for the sort of skill which is exhibited to public audiences. It is an 
art of self-defence in the most exact sense of the term; it is an art of 
war. The master of the art is able in one moment to put an untrained 
antagonist completely hors de combat. By some terrible legerdermain 
he suddenly dislocates a shoulder, unhinges a joint, bursts a tendon, or snaps 
a bone, without any apparent effort. He is much more than an athlete; he is 
an anatomist. He knows, moreover, touches that kill, as by a stroke of 
lightning. Now the characteristic and extraordinary fact about jiujutsu is 
that the master of the art never relies upon his own strength. He scarcely 
uses his own strength in the greatest emergency. What does he use, then ? 
Simply the strength of his antagonist. The force put forth by the enemy is 
the only means whereby that enemy isovercome. The artof jiujutsu teaches 
you to rely for victory solely upon the strength of your opponent; and the 
greater his strength the worse for him and the better for you. Mr. Hearn 
recalls that he was not a little astonished when one of the greatest teachers of 
jiujutsu told him that he found it extremely difficult to teach a certain very 
strong pupil whom the American had imagined to be the best in the class. 
To a question the teacher replied: ‘‘ Because he relies upon his enormous 
strength and uses it.’’ The very name jiujutsu means to ‘‘ conquer by yield- 
ing.’? One may say loosely that in jiujutsu there is a counter for every twist, 
wrench, pull, push, or bend; only the jiujutsu expert does not oppose such 
movements at all. On the contrary, he yields to them. But he does much 
more than yieldtothem. He aids them with a wicked sleight that causes the 
assailant to put out his own shoulder, to fracture his own arm, or in a des- 
perate case, even to break his own neck or back. 


So far the negative part of Mr. Balfour’s work; to us it is the more strik- 
ing and powerful, and, we may be allowed to add, the more easy reading; 
less satisfactory to the Catholic theologian is the second, or constructive part, 
for the reason perhaps that the author seems to lack precise and clear notions 
of such termsas Faith, Theology, Preambles to Faith, Motives of Faith, Motives 
of Credibility. He treats of the foundation of belief in two sections: 1. Causes 
of Belief, in two chapters; Experience, Authority and Reason; 2. Suggestions 
towards a provisional philosophy, in six chapters. The groundwork, Beliefs 
and Formulas, Beliefs, Formulas and Realities, Ultimate Scientific Ideas, 
Science and Theology, Suggestions towards a provisional Unification. These 
titles, of course, give no idea of ‘the contents of the chapters, nor could we 
satisfy our readers on this head in the space allowed our review. The trend 
of the author’s thought is somewhat cloudy to our mind. We see clearly 
enough that in final result he comes to admit a Living Personal God, Creator of 
the world, a Provident God, whose action in His creation is direct and may 
exhibit itself in miracles, a God giving revelation of Himself beyond the 
teachings of nature, a God Incarnate in the world He has made; that is to 
say, he admits theism, revelation and Christianity. But by what road he ar- 
rives at those conclusions is not so clear. He does not admit as adequate, and 
sufficiently free from naturalism, and destructive of naturalism that line of 
thought known to and used by Catholic theologians as the rational and his- 
torical proof, consisting in the demonstration of theism, and the exposition of 
the Christian evidences, as preambles to faith and motives of credibility. 
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Now faith, we know, is not produced and generated by the foregoing line of 
proof; and we do not see what warrant Mr. Balfour has to pronounce our faith 
rationalistic, because the preambles to it are put through this traditional treat- 
ment. For this reason we have said that he seems not to have a clear notion 
of our line of thought and of what we mean by Faith or Belief. 

However, to be just to him, we transcribe a passage in which he seems to 
indicate the sort of proof for Christianity he prefers (p. 352): ‘‘ I confine my- 
self to asking whether, in a universe which, by hypothesis, is under moral 
governance, there is not a presumption in favor of facts or events which 
minister, if true, to our highest moral demands? and whether such a pre- 
sumption, if it exists, is not sufficient and more than sufficient to neutralize 
the counter presumption which has uncritically governed so much of the 
criticism directed in recent times against the historic claims of Christianity ? 
For my own part, I cannot doubt that both these questions should be an- 
swered in the affirmative; and if the reader will consider the variety of ways 
by which Christianity is, in fact, fitted effectually to minister to our ethical 
needs, I find it hard to believe that he will arrive at any different conclusion.” 
Now here, if we understand aright, is outlined a line of proof we may accept: 
there are in human nature certain needs and aspirations implanted by the 
Creator; and of all religions Christianity best satisfies the needs and answers 
the aspirations. With some men this is a very telling and effective line of 
thought; we are not weighing here its scientific value, it is a line of thought 
made familiar to Americans by such works as Questions of the Soul, Aspira- 
tions of Nature, The Spirit of the Age of the late Father Hecker, who was its 
best representative among us. It was his conviction that this proof, the psy- 
chological or the ethical, was more in consonance with the American mind 
than the other, the historical. However that may be, the former undoubtedly 
is complementary to the latter, and lends itself to more eloquent treatment. 

It may be that we have not fully understood in a first reading the plan of 
construction Mr. Balfour would give to Christian belief. The book is one 
to be read more than once and to be closely scrutinized. The reason of our 
fear and doubt that we may have misunderstood him lies in the strange con- 
clusion that ends the book, pages 365, 366: 

“‘T have aimed at nothing less thanto show . . . how, in the face of 
the complex tendencies which sway this strange age of ours, we may best 
draw together our own beliefs into acomprehensive unity. . . . Threeor 
four broad principles emerge from the discussion, the essential importance of 
which I find it impossible to doubt. 1. It seems beyond question that any 
system we are able to construct must suffer from obscurities, from defects of 
proof and from incoherences. 2. No unification of belief can take place on a 
purely scientific basis—on a basis, I mean, of induction from particular ex- 
periences, whether external orinternal. 38. No philosophy or theory of knowl- 
edge can be satisfactory which does not find room within it for the quite ob- 
vious . . . fact that, so far as empirical science can tell us anything 
about the matter, most of the proximate causes of belief, and all its ultimate 
causes, are non-rational in their character.’’ Now this last point may appear 
to be the very essence of scepticism ; and again may be understood in a Cath- 
olic sense, Faith is undoubtedly preceded by reason, but is not generated by 
it; the causes of Faith lie beyond the sphere of empirical science, yet Faith 
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certainly is not in contradiction with reason. That Balfour does not mean to 
land in scepticism, whatever ugly look his mode of proceeding may have, is 
evident from the concluding sentence of the work: ‘‘I repeat the conviction, 
more than once expressed in the body of this essay, that it is not explanations 
that survive, but the things that are explained ; not theories, but the things 
about which we theorize, and that therefore no failure on my part can im- 
peril the great truths whose interdependence I have endeavored to establish.” 

This being so, we duly appreciate and make our own the following re- 
marks of the London Times on the first coming out of the book: 


Not less remarkable and still more gratifying is it to see that the old in- 
stinctive feelings of the nation on the highest of all problems are deeply shared 
by some of its most brilliant and most trusted chiefs. The people have showna 
marked repugnance for the solution of those problems proposed to them by the 
teachers of ‘‘naturalism.’? That repugnance admits of more than one ex- 
planation, but its existence cannot be denied. We seem unable to acquiesce 
in a system of dreary negations witb. the indifference displayed by large classes 
amongst other.races. Even those who feel constrained to give in their assent 
to principles which blast the roots of the nativnal character as it has slowly 
blossomed in our history do so for the most part with reluctance and pain. 
They strive desperately to shut their eyes to the inevitable consequences of 
their tenets. They fondly make believe to expect the flower after they have 
cut down thetree. Naturalism, nevertheless, has steadily enlarged its borders. 

Numbers of men have felt the chill mist rising about them, and have 
acknowledged they knew no charm to conjure them away. Even of those 
who refused to believe that all beyond was finally blotted out, many confessed 
that the vision had become blurred and dim, and that they could point to no 
clear prospect in the gloom. Recently there have been signs of a rift in the 
cloud, and the watchers have begun again to fancy that they discerned faint 
gleams of its silver lining. Oxford, it its characteristic, was the place where 
the first clear hints of the revulsion of instructed opinion were given, and it 
is yet more characteristic that the man who gave them was the leader of the 
most powerful of English political parties. Mr. Balfour has now formulated 
the views which underlay Lord Salisbury’s suggestive address at the last 
meeting of the British Association. This is no place in which to examine 
them in detail. Doubtless they will be subjected to a close and rigorous 
scrutiny by those whose doctrines they impugn. Doubtless: they will fail to 
command unqualified assent in many quarters. But no man can deny that 
the production of such a work by the most distinguished and the most popu- 
lar of our younger Conservative statesmen is in itself a memorable event in 
the spiritual life of the British people. It is a signal proof of the fidelity 
with which some of the best minds amongst us adhere to the traditional be- 
liefs of the race. 


T. O'G. 


Government of the Colony of South Carolina, by Edson C. Whitney, Ph. D., 
LL. D. Johns Hopkins University. Studies in Historical and Political 


Science. Herbert B. Adam, Editor. Nos. I-II. Baltimore, 1895. Series 
XIII. 


Some of the best historical work of our day issues from the university 
academies, or seminars, an institution borrowed in idea and spirit from the 
‘academic circles’’ of the medieval universities, but adapted to modern 
needs and attainments by men like Von Ranke, Waitz, De Rossi and Free- 
man. It takes the individual student and places him before a fixed task or 
piece of mental work, in the worthy preparation of which he is obliged to 
discover, understand and apply the rules of his science, as they are to-day. 


18cuU 
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The particular application of the method differs with the science, but its 
spirit and general working are the same in all. In history especially the 
young student learns to look upon the original sources or authorities as the 
true materials for his work. He is taught by daily practices what they are, 
how and where to find them, how to complete or restore them, if need be, how 
to read, interpret and criticise their contents, and how to arrange with truth- 
ful art their evidences. All this and much more may be as easily done on a 
small scale as on a large one, just as the medieval mechanic might win his 
mastership as easily by a prettily-wrought casket as by the doors of Ghiberti 
or the Sacramenthaus of Adam Krafft. There is no American institution 
where the historical academy or workshop flourishes better than at Johns 
Hopkins. In thirteen years, under the able direction of Professor Adams, 
some ninety essays or studies have appeared in this series, many of which 
have attracted attention abroad, and all of which are commendable for their 
grasp of historical methods, their application of the true principles of re- 
search, and the freshness and aptness of their subject-matter. The latter is 
largely borrowed from the field of historical institutions, and in this we ob- 
serve the influence of the new school of history, which insists so strongly on 
the genetic element in the narrative of human affairs, and is forever seeking 
the why and the how of actual situations in contradistinction to the descrip- 
tive and expository school which, for reasons often mutually opposed, is con- 
tent to tell the tale of human life, like the bard at the feast, and leave the 
philosophy of it all to the individual hearer. It is again the irresistible charm 
of the inductive method, the influence of and the contact with the modern phy- 
sical sciences in the universities, the multitude of new data actually dug out of 
the past by the spade of the excavator or by dint of genius, working on the an- 
tural ambition of man to ferret out the causes of change and growth and 
decay,—the mystery of life and death,—which have brought into prominence 
this new historical school, no less than the succession of great teachers like 
Von Ranke and Waitz, or great illustrators like Freeman, Stubbs, Taine and 
Janssen. 

The brochure before us deals in ten chapters with the evolution 
of government in South Carolina, and treats in turn of the sources of the 
State history, colonial dependence, the Governor and Council, the Assembly, 
the land system, the parish, the judiciary, the militia, the tax system and the 
currency,—in a word, of all the elements, civil and religious, that enter into 
the life-history of the State. South Carolina will always furnish an important 
paragraph in the history of constitutions ; it was for her that Locke prepared, 
under the direction of Shaftesbury, the famous Grand Model, or Fundamental 
Constitutions of Carolina,which Goldwin Smith calls ‘‘ that most awful of warn- 
ings to political castle-builders, whose aim seems to have been to keep govern- 
ment in the hands of intelligence and property, and which produced nothing 
but disgust, revolt, and confusion.’’ This study bears witness to a conscien- 
tious and minute research. The first chapter, on the sources of State history, 
is especially commendable for its exhaustive inquiry into the materials for the 
subject,—no easy task in matters of American history, when accuracy and 
fulness are desired. In the second chapter (p. 18) there is a statement which 
is inexact, viz.: that “‘the Pope granted away these newly discovered terri- 
tories by right of the so-called Donation of Constantine, etc.’’ Reference is 
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here made to the bull Inter Cetera, of May 4, 1498, by which Alexander VI. 
drew an imaginary dividing line between the prospective possessions of Spain 
and Portugal in the New World, beyond which neither was to molest the other. 
In this bull he does not appeal to the ‘‘ Donation,’’ which had already been 
discredited by Valla and Cardinal De Cusa, but to ‘‘ the authority of the all- 
powerful God,”’ to the ‘‘ plenitude of the apostolic power,” i. e., to the general 
concept of the high international office of the papacy, whereby it was a court 
of last resort for Christendom in certain great crises, and vested by popular 
consent with such extraordinary dictatorial powers as were needed to keep the 
public peace and permit the commonwealths to flourish. This consensus of 
public opinion it was which allowed the Pope to dispose for the public good 
of a world which as yet had no known state or culture, and into which it was 
necessary to introduce the Christian faith, ere bloodshed and avarice stained 
its virgin soil. This public opinion began to form when Constantine aban- 
doned Rome, when the only man of permanent and growing prestige in the 
West was the Bishop of Rome, a Leo or a Gregory, to whom the weak fled and 
to whom the strong listened, long before the literary men forged documents 
to justify the popular belief. Pode Be 
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BERNARD JUNGMANN, theologian and church historian, died January 14th, 
at Louvain. He was born at Miinster, in Westphalia, in 1833, and finished his 
clerical studies at Rome, in the Collegio Germanico, where his actus publicus, 
or public examination for the doctor’s degree, attracted much notice. On his 
return to Germany, he entered for a while the parochial ministry, but was 
soon invited, in 1861, by Mgr. Malou, the celebrated bishop of Bruges, to ac- 
cept the chair of philosophy in that seminary. While at Bruges he brought 
out an edition of Tongiorgi for the use of his students, and published a 
Démonstration Chrétienne (de vera religione). In 1865 he became professor of 
dogmatic theology, and took up the difficult task of writing useful manuals 
for his hearers. He published in succession treatises de Deo Uno et Trino, 
de Deo Creatore, de Incarnatione, de Gratia, de Novissimis. He abstained from 
writing the treatise de Hcclesia, because his predecessor, de Hollander, had 
produced an excellent work on the subject, which was, however, again taken 
up by his successor, de Brouwer. The dogmatic manuals of Jungmann will 
long command attention for the choice subject-matter, the clearness of expo- 
sition, the solidity of the demonstration, and the aptness of the language—in 
a word, they are eminently fitted not only toimpart a great deal of theological 
erudition, but also to form the minds of students and to cultivate a devotion 
to ecclesiastical studies. It was evidently toward these studies that lay the 
true vocation of Jungmann. But in 1871, at the express desire of the bishop 
of Bruges, he accepted the chair of ecclesiastical history at Louvain, become 
vacant by the resignation of the learned Wouters. At Louvain he found 
students who had already acquired the elements of ecclesiastical history in 
current manuals; hence he adopted the plan of dissertations, already made 
famous by the example of Noél Alexandre. The historical dissertations of 
Jungmann have been published in seven volumes. On their first appearance 
some critics complained that it was history seen through the eyes of a theolo- 
gian, more preoccupied with proving a thesis than with the narration of the 
actual facts; it was also urged that he approached his work without any 
special preparation. Nevertheless, his knowledge of the sources, his solid 
and enlightened but prudent criticism, his theological skill so necessary in the 
discussion of the great dogmatic controversies, the broad and earnest catho- 
licism of his mind, soon won for him an eminent place among ecclesiastical 
historians. At the same time he taught patrology, and undertook a new 
edition of the manual of Fessler. Of late he had opened an academy for 
ecclesiastical history, from which there have already appeared two excellent 
works, one on the De Aleatoribus and the other on The last will and the death 
of Jansenius. The question of the Priscillianists was under discussion at the 
time of his death. By his premature demise the clergy of Belgium, the 
University of Louvain, and the Catholic Church in general suffer a great loss. 
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AUGUSTUS C. MERRIAM, professor of Greek Archeology at Columbia 
College, died in Athens, Greece, January 20, 1895. He graduated with honor 
at Columbia in 1866. In 1876 he became tutor in Greek there, and in 1880 
was promoted to the position of Adjunct Professor of Greek Literature. At 
about this time he began to pay special attention to Greek Archeology, Epi- 
graphy, and Art. He introduced into Columbia courses in these branches 
with so much success that in 1890 he was appointed professor of Archeology and 
Epigraphy. Professor Merriam’s chief writings are: The Phaeacian Episode of 
the Odyssey; a brochure on The Inscriptionson the Bronze Crabs Under the Obelisk 
in Central Park ; Halbherr’s Gortynian Inscription, Teat, Translation, and 
Commentary ; Telegraphing Among the Ancients ; Report on the Excavations 
Made at Icaria by the American School of Classical Studies. Ina letter to a 
friend, Professor Manatt of Brown University, referring to this last mentioned 
work, calls ita ‘‘report worthy to be a school classic.” Inthe autumn 
of 1887 Mr. Merriam went to Athens for a year as director of the 
school. At the time of his death he was again in Athens, enjoying 
with Mrs. Merriam his sabbatical year, and adding to his store of Hellenic 
knowledge. His last walk was a trip up to the museum on the Akropolis. 
He now lies buried in Attic soil by the side of his friend Lolling, and near 
another of his friends, Schliemann. Accompanying a wreath of flowers placed 
upon his grave by the English Archeological School at Athens, were the 
following verses composed by Mr. Ernest Gardner, head of the school: 
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CHARLES SECRETAN, philosopher, died at Lausanne, January 21. He 
was born in that town in 1815, and had been locum tenens of Vinet in the 
Paedagogium of Basle since 1834. In 1837, after having followed the lectures 
of Schelling, at Munich, he became professor of philosophy at the Academy 
of Lausanne. In 1846 he was compelled to abandon that office,.and thence- 
forth taught philosophy and history at the gymnasium of Neufchatel, whence 
in 1886, he returned to his native town. In philosophy, Sécrétan was a spirit- 
ualist, and a pronounced foe of determinism. In religion he belonged to the 
liberal wing of protestantism, as represented by the school of Vinet. What- 
ever be our judgment as to the value of the teachings of Sécrétan, we must 
recognize in him a man of superior mental attainments, whose writings merit 
close attention from the students of moral, social, and political problems. 
His principal works are the following: La philosophie de Leibnitz (1840); 
La philosophie de la liberté (1849); Recherches sur la méthode qui conduit & 
la verité sur nos plus grands intérets (1858); La raison et le bonheur (1868); 
La philosophie,de Victor Cousin (1868); Précis élémentaire de philosophie (1868); 
Discours laiques (1877); Théologie et Religion (1883); Le principe de la morale 
(1884-1893); La question sociale (1886); Le devoir de la femme (1886); La civili- 
sation et la croyonce (1887); Etudes sociales (1889); Les devoirs de l’humanité 
(1891); Mon utopie: nouvelles études morales et soeiales (1892). He wrote, 
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moreover, articles in the Critique philosophique of Renouvier, in the Revue 
Philosophique of Ribot, and in the Annales del’ Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques. 


ISIDORO CARINI, archivist and paleograpber, died at Rome, January 25, 
at the age of fifty-two. He was the son of an Italian general, and related to 
the actual Italian premier, Francesco Crispi. He was distinguished from youth 
for his religious zeal, and while yet a seminarian, founded the Amico della Re- 
ligione Catholica. As editor and chaplain he labored industriously for Cath- 
olic interests, finding time, however, to devote to studies of erudition and criti- 
cism. When Leo XIII. founded the Chair of Paleeography in 1888, on the occa- 
sion of opening the Vatican Archives, the Abbate Carini was called to fill it. 
Among the many publications, the following are most noteworthy : Spicilegio 
Vaticano ; Il Muratori, raccolta di monumenti storici ; Sommario brevissimo 
delle lezionit di Paleografia ; Miscellanee paleografiche ed archeologiche ; Gli 
archivi é le biblioteche di Spagna in rapporto alla storia a’ Italia, etc.; La Bib- 
liotheca Vaticana. When the French Historical School at Rome began the 
publication of the Papal Regesta, Carini undertook the correspondence of 
Martin IV. but finished only a portion. Just before his death Leo XIII. had 
made him editor of a new review entitled Gli Studi Storict, destined to bea 
companion to the Revista internazionale di scienze politiche e sociale. 


ARTHUR CAYLEY, mathematician and jurist, died January 26, 1895. He 
was born at Richmond, Surrey, August 16, 1821, and graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1842. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, he 
practised as a conveyancer for fourteen years. In 1863 he was appointed 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 
In December, 1882, he came, by invitation of the trustees, to the Johns Hop- 
kins University, where he remained until the close of the academic year, 
1881-’82, and rendered important service to the mathematical department, 
both as a lecturer and as an adviser. His investigations covered nearly the 
whole field of pure and applied mathematics and of celestial mechanics. 
Modern algebra was founded and largely developed by him and Professor 
Sylvester. Cayley’s researches were published in about a thousand papers, 
which the University of Cambridge is collecting into a series of ten quarto 
volumes, seven of which have already appeared. He was a member of many 
learned societies in England and abroad, and received numerous marks of dis- 
tinction. In 1890 he was made an officer of the Legion of Honor by the 
President of the French Republic. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Hellenist, for many years professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh, died in that city March 2, 1895, at the age of eighty- 
six. Professor Blackie was one of the most remarkable Grecians of this cen- 
tury. After studying at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Géttingen, Berlin and Rome, 
he was appointed in 1841 to the chair of Latin literature in Marischal College, 
and in 1852 to the Greek chair in the University of Edinburgh. But Mr. 
Blackie was not exclusively a Grecian; as a scientific philologian, as a litera- 
teur, and a warm-hearted Scotsman, he fully appreciated the importance and 
charm of Keltic language and literature. He accordingly took effectual 
measures to have a chair of Keltic established in the University of Edinburgh. 
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Among his works are Lays of the Highlands and Islands; Self-Culture; The 
Natural History of Atheism; A Defense of Theism Against Modern Atheistic 
and Agnostic Tendencies; The Language and Literature of the Highlands of 
Scotland; Horae Hellenicae, a collection of philological essays; Homer and the 
Iliad, ete. Asa Hellenist, Professor Blackie was an ardent advocate of the 
claims of Modern Greek. One of his last literary productions, an article in 
the Contemporary Review, entitled The Method of Teaching Languages, is in 
part the aged scholar’s protest against the spirit of indifference, or even of 
contempt, shown by Grecians of England towards ‘‘the living Greek lan- 
guage of the living Greek people.” 


SIR HENRY CRESWICKE RAWLINSON, the father of Assyriology, died 
March 5. He was born in 1810 at Chadlington in Oxfordshire, and was sent 
to India in 1826 as officer inthe Bombay Army. In 1833 he entered Persia as 
an envoy of the British government. He was at once fascinated by the cunei- 
form inscriptions in the neighborhood of Kermanshah, on the western front- 
ier of the country, and devoted his life thenceforth to the language and his- 
tory of Babylonia and Assyria, as revealed by these and many other similar 
monuments. In the first part of the seventeenth century the Portuguese 
Garcia de Sylva y Figueroa, and the Italian Pietro della Valle, had informed 
Europe of the existence of such monuments, and early in the nineteenth 
Grotefend had made a beginning of their decipherment. Without any knowl- 
edge of the work of Grotefend, Rawlinson copied and translated, from 1835 to 
1837, a great part of the old Persian text of the trilingual inscription on the rock 
face of the great cliff of Behistun, where, for a space of about 150 by 100 feet, 
the upper surface of the cliff has been smoothed and polished, and on it inscribed 
the great deeds of Darius, son of Hystaspes, in Persian, Median and Assyrian. 
It is on his work at Behistun, the most celebrated of all the wonderful in- 
scribed cliffs and sculptured sites of Persia, that the fame of Rawlinson chiefly 
rests. In the meantime he pursued the study of Zend, Pehlevi, and Sanscrit, 
and from 1837 to 1847 worked industriously at the copying and translating of 
the greater part of the Behistun inscriptions, a very difficult and perilous 
task. His earliest publications of these Persian, Median and Assyrian texts 
were made inthe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1852 he was 
named general consul at Bagdad, and, besides his labors at Behistun, pushed 
on industriously extensive excavations at Naksh-i-Rustam and on the site of 
Persepolis, in the interests of the British Museum. At the same time he was 
attracted by the discoveries of Botta and Layard at Nineveh, and devoted 
much attention to the epigraphical and artistic treasures unearthed by these 
discoverers. In 1851 appeared his Memoir on Babylonian and Assyrian In- 
scriptions; in 1850 his translation of the inscriptions on the Black Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser; in 1854 his essay on the Birs Nimroud, or the great Temple of 
Borsippa, with a translation of the foundation-cylinder of Nebuchadnezzar 
found therein; in 1857 his translation of the inscription of Tiglath-Pileser. In 
1861 was published the first volume of his monumental work The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia (London, 1861-1884; 5 vols. folio), and since then 
his activity in the field of Oriental research has been unequalled. A care- 
fully-executed bibliography of his writings from 1838 to 1887 appeared in the 
Johns Hopkins University Circular, of April, 1889 (vol. VIII., No. 72), and a 
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perusal of the 131 titles shows how wide a range his labors covered. The 
history, languages and antiquities of the Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian 
Orient were the never-ending theme of a multitude of letters, memoirs, ad- 
dresses, papers, commentaries, brochures and volumes, and his personal 
enthusiasm had much todo with creating a lasting and effective movement 
toward the study of Orientalia in general. He contributed valuable notes and 
appendices to his brother’s edition of Herodotus (8d ed., London, 1875). Raw- 
linson served his country in many military and political capacities, and in his 
numerous journeys through Western Asia reconstituted much of the ancient 
geography by his wide knowledge of the classical, Byzantine and Arabic 
authors. It has been well said by one Oriental scholar that his discoveries 
in the domain of the language, history and antiquities of the Achaemenian, 
or Oid-Persian, dynasty deserve to be ranked with the researches of a Kepler, 
a Newton, or a Faraday, and by another, that if ‘‘to Grotefend belongs the 
honor of laying the corner-stone, Rawlinson laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of cuneiform research, and aided, as no other man, in erecting upon 
them the stately edifice of modern Assyriology.” (Cf. Menant, Les éeritures 
cunciformes, Paris, 1864; Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens, 
Berlin, 1885.) 


CESARE CANTU, the patriarch of modern historians, died at Milan, March 
12. He was born at Brivio December 5, 1804. His principal work is the Storia 
Universale, in thirty volumes (1838-1847). Of this there have been nine Ital 
ian editions, the last of them issued in 1884. Entirely revised, and brought 
down to our days, this truly monumental history has been twice translated 
into French, and as often into German. It has also been translated into 
English, Danish, Spanish, Portuguese, Hungarian and Polish. It has been 
abridged, adapted, continued,—in other words, every possible mark of esteem 
has been bestowed upon it. Whoever peruses the Universal History of Canta 
must admire the large and novel plan, which embraces at once the history of 
the human race, not only in its political vicissitudes, but also its manifold 
life, scientific, artistic, literary, economic, moral and religious. The reader 
will be struck by the orderly and clear character of the narrative, the har- 
monious combining of the chronological and ethnographical methods, the 
profound philosophy of the synthetic chapters in which the author exposes in 
sharp outline the true nature, the spirit and the consequences of the human 
deeds and institutions he has been describing. Nor can he fail to notice the 
vast erudition of the author, his accurate knowledge of the original authori- 
ties, and of the very latest writings, his solid criticism, bis prudent judgments, 
his lofty principles, his upright character. Cantt wrote other voluminous 
works, ¢. g., the Storia degli Italiana (1854-1857, 6 vols., 8°; 1874-1877, 15 
vols., 16°); Gli Hretici d'Italia (8 vols., 8°); Storia di Cento Anni (1750-1850), 
in 5 vols; Della Independenza Italiani: Cronistoria (8 vols.) Gli Ultimi trent’ 
Anni. All these works have been translated into French. He wrote also a 
great number of minor historical works, among them Storia della cittd e della 
diocesi di Como ; Ezelino da Romano, storia di un Ghibellino ; Il sacro Macello ; 
La Valtelina, La Brianza, Venezia ; Storia di Milano; La Lombardia nel se- 
colo XVII.; Parini e il suo secolo; Beccaria e il diritto penale; Monti eleta 
che fu sua; Gian Galeazzo Visconti; Alessandro Manzoni, Reminiscenze. Sev- 
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eral histories of literature came from his pen, among them Storia della littera- 
tura greca ; Storia della litteratura italiana ; Storia della litteratura latina. 
Add to these his Del diritto nella storia and Nuove esigenze di una Storia Uni- 
versala. The great historian was, moreover, a man of letters; his romances 
are among the best works of modern Italian literature. The first was Algiso 
ola Lega Lombarda ; the most celebrated is entitled Margherita Pusterla, 
written while suffering in prison for his political convictions. His literary 
activity was enormous; more than two hundred and fifty printed works bear 
his name. In 1884 Antonio Manno published a Bozzo di una bibliografia degli 
scritti stampati di Cesare Canti. The most striking trait of this great writer 
is his fervid patriotism. He had an independent, liberal mind ; he was faith- 
ful to the Church, and his Catholicism was genuine and intense. The proof 
of it is in the profession of faith that he printed in the preface to the last edi- 
tion of his Universal History, ‘‘As a Christian and a Catholic I submit my 
opinions to him who holds from God the right to judge the consciences of 
men, and I am ready to retract whatever error I may have committed in treat- 
ing of the doctrines, the moral teachings, or the discipline of the Church in 
which I thank God for having been born.”’ 


SIR CHARLES NEWTON, archaeologist and explorer, born 1816, at Brad- 
wardinein Hertfordshire, was educated at Oxford, and entered at an early 
age the official service of the British Museum. In 1852 he was made vice- 
consul at Mitylene, with the purpose of enabling him to carry on excavations 
in search of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, which were crowned with un- 
expected success. He discovered also the famous marble lion of Cnidus, 
erected to commemorate the victory of Conon (394 B. C.) and brought about 
the decipherment of the inscription on the bronze serpent in the Hippodrome 
at Constantinople. After a short sojourn as consul at Rome, he returned to 
England, where he became curator of the Greek and Roman antiquities in 
the British Museum. Under his administration were acquired for the Museum 
the Farnese, Castellani, Pourtalés, and Blacas collections, and many expedi- 
tions were sent out that brought back rich antiquarian treasures to London. 
He belonged to the great synthetic workers, like Winkelmann, Brunn, and De 
Rossi, who have resurrected antiquity and caused it to live again. We have 
from him, History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus and Branchidae 
(1862); Travels and Discoveries in the Levant ((1865); Essays on Art and 
Archaeology (1880) ; besides many minor articles. His most famous work is 
The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum (1874-1886.) 





ANALECTA. 


PEDAGOGICAL :—In the Encyclical Letter Orientalium dignitas Ecclesiarum 
(Dec. 31, 1894) the Pope insists greatly on the importance of establishing semi- 
naries, schools, and colleges in the Orient, in which the native youth may 
acquire a higher biblical and theological knowledge, and. become better ac- 
quainted not only with the modern tongues, but with their own ancient and ven- 
erable languages. The letter on the work of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith (Dec. 24, 1894) contains traces of the same preoccupation; the 
Pope sees in these schools the true leverage of an effective propaganda among 
the schismatic churches. Such a work requires means, and the Pope appeals 
therefore to the generosity of all Catholics for this good work. In a letter 
to the central councils of the society he says: ‘‘ This enterprise, you readily 
understand, demands the foundation of native seminaries for the formation 
of the clergy, and the erection of churches, schools, monasteries, and institu- 
tions of every kind. Like the Divine Master of the vineyard, who went 
about in the high harvest-time looking for laborers, we seek for helpers in 
this work.’’ Let us hope that the voice of our Holy Father will be heard 
on this side of the water, and generous aid be given him in this noble under- 
taking. A brief indication of the chief seminaries or colleges for the Orien- 
tals carried on by the Catholic Church may be of interest at this juncture. 
The oldest, most important, and best known is the College of St. Athanasius, 
founded at Rome by Gregory XIII. in 1577. The troubles of the French 
revolution closed its doors, but it was reopened in 1845, under the name of 
the Greco-Ruthenian College, six young Ruthenians being admitted among the 
Greeks properly so called. Later on Pius IX. contributed the funds neces- 
sary for the reception of four Roumanians, and the Propaganda added sufii- 
cient to maintain four Bulgarians. Thus the Slavic element became the pre- 
ponderating one. Leo XIII. has decreed that the College of St. Athanasius 
shall be restored to its original destination, i. e., that for the future only students 
of the United Greek rites, coming from Greece or from the countries subject 
to the Sultan, will be received. The Ruthenian students will find shelter in 
the Ruthenian Seminary at Lemberg, in Gallicia, and the Roumanians in a 
national seminary in Transylvania. It is said, moreover, that Leo XIII. in- 
tends to found at Constantinople an Institute of Higher Studies for the Greek 
Catholic clergy. In its time the College of St. Athanasius, at Rome, has pro- 
duced many men eminent as scholars and administrators. Legrand, in his 
Bibliographie Hellénique of the Greek writers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, says that the most learned Hellenes of those times were 
graduates of the Greek College at Rome. 


Among its erudite graduates are counted Cargophilos, Arcadius and Leo 
Allatius ; among its men of action the famous Archbishop of Kiew, Vladimir 
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Rucki, to whom are owing the conversion of St. Josephat and the return 
of a million Ruthenians to the unity of the Church. The well-known bishops 
Gregorius Jousef and Sylvester Sembratowicz were also students of this col- 
lege. The Maronites had formerly a college at Rome, established in 1584 by 
Gregory XIII. and endowed by Sixtus V. It was suppressed by Napoleon, 
and though after the restoration, a portion of its revenues was returned, they 
were incorporated with those of the college of the Propaganda. At the re- 
quest of the patriarch and the bishops of the Maronites Leo XIII. has de- 
cided that the college of the Maronites shall be reopened, and has ordered 
that 100,000 francs be set aside for that purpose. There is, moreover, at 
Rome a college for the Armenians, projected originadly by Gregory XIII. in 
1584, but realized only in 1883 by Leo XIII. on the advice of Cardinal Has- 
soun. In the Orient itself there are several institutions for the education of 
Catholic youths. There is one at Salonica, administered by the{Lazarists, for 
the education of the young Bulgarians of Macedonia, and another at Mossool 
under the care of the Dominicans, for the training of the Syrian and Chal- 
dean youth. The White Fathers of Cardinal Lavigere conduct at Jerusalem 
the college of St. Anne for the united Greeks of Syria and Palestine. The 
Basilian monks of Syria, divided into two congregations, have their mother 
abbeys in the Libanus ; unfortunately, studies do not flourish among them. 


The Aeterni Patris of Leo XIII. was published August 4, 1879. Within 
sixteen years this cry for the public restoration of the Angelic Doctor to his 
proper place in the world of thought and speculation has been heeded to an 
extent that is scarcely credible. It would be both easy and instructive to 
show what changes have since been brought about ; special chairs established 
in universities, the interest awakened even among laymen, the attention paid 
to the movement by scientific congresses and a closer contact with the experi- 
mental sciences. Nothing, Lowever, could better gauge the depth and 
strength of this current than the late inauguration of a Chair of Thomistic 
Philosophy in the University of Amsterdam. This is a neutral school, in 
which most of the professors are non-Catholics. According to its constitu- 
tion chairs for religious and theological sciences may be established therein, 
provided they are maintained by the relative religious communion and are 
acceptable to the academical authorities, the curators of the university and 
the municipal authorities of Amsterdam. In this case it seemed for a while 
difficult to satisfy all the requisites; the first tentative might even raise a 
crusade against the pretentions of Rome and awaken decaying prejudices. 
Happily the right man appeared in the person of an eminent Catholic Juris- 
consult, Waterschoot Van der Gracht. He began in a quiet way by assuring 
himself of the sympathies of the professors of the university and of the 
municipal authorities, after which he induced the Archbishop of Utrecht to 
send ina formal petitition to the bourgomaster of Amsterdam for the establish- 
ment of the chair. After consultation with the academic senate, the curators: 
and the city counsellors, who almost unanimously consented, it was de- 
cided June 22, 1894, that the Chair of Thomistic Philosophy should be 
accepted, under the auspices of the Dutch episcopate ; that a special lecture- 
hall should be set aside for it, that the courses should be printed in the official 
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program, and that the professor should enjoy all the rights, privileges and 
honors of his colleagues. In his reply the burgomaster recognized the justice 
of the request of the Archbishop, the utility of the study of St. Thomas, and 
expressed the conviction that a teacher would be chosen who would do honor 
to the university. Such a man was at hand, the Dominican De Grost, well- 
known by his writings on Vondel and St. Thomas, on the popes and civiliza- 
tion, but chiefly by his Summa Apologetica de Ecclesia Catholica ad mentem 
Sancti Thomae Aquinatis. Father De Grost was selected by the bishops and 
approved by the university ; he assisted, September 25, at the inauguration of 
the courses, and at the customary banquet. October 1 he began his lessons 
in presence of a large and select audience of professors and students. In his 
opening discourse he asserted that the philosophy of St. Thomas combined 
very wisely both speculation and observation, the experimental method and 
the use of metaphysics. He illustrated this by an exposition of the teachings 
of St. Thomason the origin of knowledge, on the relation of thought to being, 
on the human soul and the idea of God. In closing he caught an inspiration 
from some words of Leo XIII. ‘‘ There are many tendencies,’’ said he, “in 
the domain of modern philosophy, and whoever would compare the doctor of 
the thirteenth century with the philosopher of our own time will easily find 
the points of contact. St. Thomas has written on thought, on being, on God 
and His creatures, on the Church and the State, on authority and liberty, on 
justice and love. We do not pretend that his opinions on all these subjects 
mark the limits of philosophy. The good seed sown by him ‘is capable of 
growth, and the ancient edifice may be increased and perfected. We receive 
with gratitude any additon to wisdom, any useful discovery, from whatever 
quarter. We only ask that the philosophy of St. Thomas be recognized as a 
true science, a wonderful evolution of the human reason, an edifice built on 
solid foundments, a practical life-wisdom, one of the noblest results of the 
union of science and faith.’’ Commenting on this discourse, a professor of 
Leyden remarked : ‘‘It is high time that learned men make an effort to ob- 
tain a more exact and profound knowledge of scholasticism, too often con- 
demned, like many other things of the past, without the benefit of a hearing.” 
The new course of Thomistic philosophy at Amsterdam naturally recalls the 
fact that for several years M. Gardair has been teaching the doctrine of the 
Angel of the Schools at the Sorbonne. The substance of his teaching has 
already appeared in the books Corps et Ame and Les Passions et la Volonté. 


For the history of higher education few collections are more interesting 
than that of the year-book (Annuwaires) of the University of Louvain. The 
fifty-ninth of the series (1895) has just been received, and contains a 
‘deal of valuable information. The university comprises five faculties: The- 
ology, Law, Medicine, Philosophy and Letters, Science. To these must be 
added the School of Social and Political Science, attached to the Faculty of 
Law; the Normal School, which prepares ecclesiastics for teaching the Hu- 
manities, and which is connected with the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters; 
special Schools of Mines, Engineering, Agriculture, Brewing, and Architec- 
ture, attached to the Faculty of Science, and a special Philosophical Institute, 
or School of St. Thomas. 

The number of professors, without counting assistants, is 101—Theology 
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having 12; Law, 15; Medicine, 15; Philosophy and Letters, 23; Pure and Ap- 
plied Sciences, 36. Last year there were 46 students in Theology, 338 in Law, 
446 in Medicine, 224 in Philosophy, 193 in Science, and 411 in the Special 
Schools, making a total of 1657. As helps for study and research there are 
some 40 “‘ institutes,’ including libraries, museums, collections and labora- 
tories. The biological laboratory, under the direction of Professor Carnoy, 
deserves particular mention, as its equipment and the work done there places 
it in the front rank of such institutes. The students have organized quite a 
number of societies, having in view mere recreation, or the more serious duties 
of devotion and charity, or, as is the case with most of them, some scientific: 
purpose. The scientific associations are really schools of personal research 
directed by the professors, and known as “‘ circles,”’ ‘‘ conferences,’’ *‘ semi- 
naries,’’ etc. Such is the Seminary of Ecclesiastical History, the Judicial 
Society, the Conference of Social Economy, the medical, philological and in- 
dustrial societies. All these publish at the end of the each year a report of 
their work, and this appearing in the Annuaire gives an idea of the scientific 
activity which prevails among the students. 

The present number of the Annuaire contains in an appendix, the eulo- 
gies pronounced upon the celebrated Professor Van Beneden by the Rector and 
by Professor Carnoy. The discourse of the latter is highly interesting as an 
account of Van Beneden’s discoveries. There are also necrologies of Feije 
and of the late Bishop of Bruges, Mgr. Faict. Finally, there is the discourse 
pronounced at the opening of the courses of 1894-95. These details will 
furnish a notion at least of what is being done at Louvain for higher educa- 
tion, and indicate the lines along which the Catholic University of America 
must develop. To carry on the work of a long-established university is no 
small task ; of equal importance and greater difficulty is the work of organiz- 
ing a new institution and of providing all the helps that are absolutely neces- 
sary in the pursuit of scientific research. 


From the Bulletin Critique of February 15th we learn that an important 
movement has been set on foot for the scientific training of the French 
clergy. The idea is this: An intelligent defense of Catholic truth is impos- 
sible unless some, at least, of the clergy become real savants; the mere amateur 
in science is no great help. But to form savants, abilities presupposed, two 
things are needed: time and money. There is no lack of talent in the priest- 
hood; the trouble has been hitherto that even those who had a chance to pur- 
sue scientific studies were obliged to hurry through, pocket their diploma, 
and take up the duties of a position which practically cut short their career. 
To obviate these difficulties, an association has been formed, the members of 
which are to contribute towards a fund for establishing ‘‘ burses,’’ or, as we 
would say, fellowships. These will be awarded by competent judges to such 
priests as give proof of ability and of an earnest desire to carry on their 
specialized studies in any branch. Once appointed, the fellow is free to fol- 
low the courses and share in the research-work of any of the many advanced 
schools to be found in Paris, or to go abroad in quest of the advantages which 
foreign universities may offer. No time-limit is fixed; the holder of a fellow- 
ship will have his expenses defrayed so long as the appointing committee are 
convinced that he is doing good work. This noble undertaking, initiated by 
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the Abbé Pantonnier, has enlisted the sympathies and secured the financial 
aid of many generous Catholics, and especially of those who are engaged in 
the work of education. The clergy as well as the laity have come forward to 
help on the enterprise, and the Bishop of Autun has given it his hearty ap- 
proval. With such encouragement, it is sure to succeed. Two fellowships 
have already been founded, and the number will doubtless increase. When 
France puts her hand to a good work, there is no room for apathy, and less 
still for illiberality. But this is no ordinary work of charity even for the 
French Catholics. It is the most effective means that has yet been devised to 
put an end, once for all, to the so-called ‘‘ conflict between faith and science.” 
It is the wisest measure that has been or could be adopted to inspire the clergy 
with a holy ambition for serious study, and thereby to win for religion that 
respect without which it can never exert its full influence upon a highly civil- 
ized nation. In this respect the needs of the Church are no less pressing in 
America than they are in France. Experience shows that a fair proportion 
of our ecclesiastical students have both the talent and the inclination to re- 
ceive a thorough scientific training. The opening of the University was the 
first step towards giving such men the opportunities they need. But the best 
university in the world cannot complete a man’s formation in a single year. 
Here again time is the great requisite, and to afford the student the necessary 
time, endowments are needed that will cover living expenses and allow a 
margin for others that are entailed by prolonged study and personal research. 
How essential such foundations are will be readily understood by any one 
who looks over the list of fellowships in our leading American universities. 
Both at home and abroad examples abound. 


HISTORICAL :—M. Orazio Marucchi, a disciple of De Rossi, has collected 
into a small volume the results of the latest archxological discoveries at Rome 
concerning SS. Peter and Paul. The work is entitled: Le Memorie dei SS. 
apostoli Petro e Paolo nella citta di Roma con alcune notizie sul cimitero 
apostolico di Priscilla. The Roman antiquities in the Acts of the Apostles, 
the coming of St. Peter to Rome, the places of execution of the apostles, their 
burial sites, the cemetery of Priscilla, the chains of St. Peter, the Mamertine 
prison and other monuments, with the traditional portraits, make a charming 
volume of 131 pages, fresh and accurate, and written by a reliable scholar 
from actual knowledge and observation of the monuments. We hope to 
touch this subject at greater length in some future number of the BULLETIN. 


In the current number of the Roemische Quartalschrift, the Abbé Pierre 
Batiffol contributes useful notes concerning an unknown Arian historio- 
grapher of the fourth century, some fragments of whose works have come 
down to us embedded in that wonderful heterogeneous annalistic composite 
known as the Chrontcon Paschale, and were already pointed out by Gwatkin 
in his Arian Studies. With much sagacity M. Batiffol has followed the 
nature of this author’s preoccupations, attachments, tendencies, and uncon- 
scious self-revelations, and the result may be that we have here the remnants 
of a work, De Laudibus Constantii, written between 387 and 378, presumably 
in the time of Valens, by an Antiochene Syrian, who sympathized with the 
Arian party, at least in its more moderate expression. The Arian Philo- 
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storgius would seem to have made use of him, in a way that shows the origi- 
nal form of the work to have been much more copious than the fragments in 
the Chronicle would lead us to believe. The great synoptic historians of the 
fifth century, Socrates and Sozomen, do not call upon him for evidence, 
though there are signs that the Syrian Theodoret did, at least to some small 
extent. 


To those of our readers who care to follow the growing hagiographical 
movement in Europe we would recommend the regular persual of the Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, the periodical of the Flemish Bollandists. Its chronicle 
of the latest publications on the Lives of the Saints is edited with tact, erudi- 
tion, sympathy, honesty and wit; there is no more delightful reading, es- 
pecially to the lover of early or medieval history, than this résumé, and none 
more capable than these writers of appreciating the value of every new life, 
whether from friend or foe. Really it is depressing to see how small a circle 
is influenced by such superior work, and how many excellent enterprises of a 
very high standard are allowed to languish by our fellow-Catholics through 
ignorance of their existence or intrinsic value. 


_ The late troubles in unhappy Armenia, that most attractive of Western 
Asiatic lands, draw attention to the origins of the faith in that part of the 
ancient world. There are few early ecclesiastical personalities more strik- 
ing than the apostle of Armenia, St. Gregory Illuminator, whose life has been 
admirably told in English by Malan, but few also around whom there centre 
more historical problems, often of the highest order and greatest interest. In 
the Kleine Schriften (Vol. III.) of Alfred von Gutschmidt, the great historian 
of Iran, there is a treatise on Agathangelos, the supposed author of the 
life of St. Gregory. This life has reached us in Armenian, Greek and Latin, 
the former being apparently the original source. While von Gutschmidt 
would relegate the person of Agathangelos to the shades of apocryphal bliss, 
he is inclined to accept the life itself as substantially historical, especially for 


what it tells us of the conversion of the Armenians and the immediate con- 
sequences. 


All lovers of the history of medieval France wiil learn with pleasure 
that the Gallia Christiana of the Benedictines Sammarthani is about to be 
recast. Canon Albanés will undertake the revision, especially for the provinces 
of Aix, Arles, Avignon, Embrun, and their monastic institutes. In spite of 
its merits the compilation had many defects, and modern critical research has 
laid bare so much of the past relative to the ecclesiastical history of France 


that this vast documentary treasure-house needed to be overhauled and newly 
arranged. 


The origins of the art of printing are being studied with ever-increasing 
devotion, as though men felt with time more intensely the inestimable benefits 
of that great invention which stands with the discovery of America at the 
threshold of the modern world. The finest work of the pioneer printing 
houses was long executed in Italy, the artistic land par excellence. M. Cas- 
tellani, conservator of the Marciana library at Venice, has undertaken, in 
connection with the printing house of Ongania, a history of the Italian print- 
ing of the Renaissance, Arte della stampa nel rinascimento Italiano. There 
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will be a separate volume for each city, with ninety-six fac-similes in each 
volume. The first two volumes will be devoted to the history of printing 
in Venice. Rome, Milan, Palermo, and other cities will follow in due order, 


The authentic letters of Marie Antoinette are now in course of publica- 
tion by M. Maxime de la Rocheterie and the Marquis de Beaucourt. The first 
volume has already appeared (Paris, Picard, 1895.) It throws a much desired 
light on the history of the forged correspondence between the French queen 
and her sister, the Austrian archduchess, Maria Christina, and in general on 
the spurious collections of Hunolstein and Feuillet de Conches, whence so 
many calumnies have been uttered against the memory of that unfortunate 
woman. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL :—The study of the past is about to receive a new im- 
pulse in our country from the near foundation of an American school of 
Archeology at Rome. It will be a sister school to that of Athens, described 
in the last issue of the BULLETIN, and will have for its object researches in 
Italic, Etruscan, and Roman antiquities, as well as the archeological study of 
the early Christian, medigval, and renaissance periods. Latin epigraphy, and 
Latin literature as a key to the ancient life, will also be among the objects of 
theschool. Naturally, the antiquities of Rome will attract the attention of its 
students, whose zeal and devotion will no doubt bring tolight much that yet lies 
hidden beneath the streets of Rome, or in the soil of the surrounding Cam- 
pagna. This new school is a healthy sign of that large and higher intellec- 
tual life which is growing apace in our land, and which will do much to cor- 
rect certain crudities and weaknesses in our national character. The history, 
life, and manners of the past remain forever a beacon light to the present and 
the future, especially the past of the peoples of Greece ard Rome through 
whom has come down to us most of what is permanent and useful in our arts, 
literature, law, and society, not to speak of their almost incalculable influences 
upon our religious convictions. The Catholic University is one of the pioneer 
schools to take up this work, and hopes to codperate with earnestness from 
the beginning. The personnel of the school will presumably consist of one 
or two directors, of several students holding traveling fellowships, and any 
other students of archeology, philosophy, or literature who comply with the 
conditions required for membership or affiliation, as is the practice in the 
School at Athens. A building and alibrary are needed at once, but it is hoped 
that within the yeara suitable shelter can be provided, and the work properly 
inaugurated. 


Leo XIII. has given a fresh sign of his personal interest in archeological 
studies, and of the attitude of the Papacy towards that marvellous science. 
In a letter to Cardinal Oreglia, of December 4, 1894, after expressing his grief 
for the loss of such savants as Alibrandi, Visconti and De Rossi, he an- 
nounces that, in order to encourage the study of archeology, two medals, 
one of gold and the other of silver, shall be given yearly for the future. The 
goid medal will be awarded to the successful competitor for the solution of an 
archeological subject, to be proposed by the Pontifical Academy for the promo- 
tion of the study of antiquities. The silver medal will be given to the arch- 
sological scholar who has given proof of the most skill and erudition during 
the year. 





